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THE SING-SONG OF OLD MAN KANGAROO 
BY RUDYARD KIPLING 
Being the Third of a Series of “Just-So” Stories—With Illustrations by Frank Ver Beck 


OT always was the Kangaroo as now we do 
behold him, but a different animal with 
four short legs. He was gray and he was 

woolly, and his pride was inordinate: he danced in 
a desert in the middle of Australia and he went to 
the Little God Naa. 

He went to Nqa at six before breakfast, saying: 
“Make me different from all other animals by five 
this aiternoon.’’ 

Up jumped Nqa from his bath in the saltpan and 
shouted : ‘‘ Go away !”’ 

He was gray and he was woolly, and his pride 
was inordinate: he danced on a rock-ledge in the 
middle of Australia and he went to the Middle 
God Nquing. 

He went to Nquing at eight after breakfast, saying : 
“Make me different from all other animals ; make 
me, also, wonderfully popular by five this afternoon.’”’ 

Up jumped Nquing from his burrow in the 
spinifex and shouted : ‘‘ Go away !”’ 

He was gray and he was woolly, and his pride 
was inordinate: he danced on a sandbank in the mid- 
dle of Australia and he went to the Big God Nqung. 

He went to Nqung at ten before dinner-time, say- 
ing: ‘‘ Make me different from all other animals ; 
make me popular and wonderfully run after by five 
this afternoon.’’ 

Up jumped Nqung from his roost in the Blue 
Gums and shouted : ‘‘ Yes, I will !’’ 

Nqung called Dingo—Yellow-Dog Dingo— 
always hungry, dusty in the sunshine, and showed 
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him Kangaroo. Nqung said: ‘‘ Dingo! wake up, 
Dingo ! do you see that gentleman dancing on an 
ashpit? He wants to be different from all other 
animals ; he wants to be popular and very truly run 
after. Dingo, make him so!’’ 

Up jumped Dingo—Yellow-Dog Dingo—and 
said : ‘‘ What, that cat-rabbit?’’ 

Off ran Dingo—Yellow-Dog Dingo—always 
hungry, grinning like a coal-scuttle, and ran after 
Kangaroo. 

Off went the proud Kangaroo on his four little 
legs like a rabbit. 

This, oh, Beloved of mine, ends the first part of 
the tale. 

He ran through the desert ; he ran through the 
mountains ; he ran through the saltpans; he ran 
through the reedbeds; he ran through the blue 


‘gums; he ran through the spinifex. He ran till 


his front legs ached. 

He had to ! 

Still ran Dingo—Yellow-Dog Dingo—always 
hungry, grinning like a rat-trap, never getting 
nearer, never getting further. 

He had to ! 

Still ran Kangaroo—Old Man Kangaroo. He 
ran through the ti-trees; he ran through the mulga; 
he ran through the long grass ; he ran through the 
short grass; he ran thtough the Tropics of 
Capricorn and Cancer. He ran till his hind legs 
ached, 

He had to ! 
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Still ran Dingo—Yellow-Dog Dingo—hungrier 
and hungrier—grinning like a horse-collar, never 
getting nearer, never getting further; and they 
came to the Wollgong River. 

Now there wasn’t any bridge, and there wasn't 
any ferry-boat, and Kangaroo didn’t know how to 
get over ; so he stood on his legs and hopped. 

He had to! 

He hopped through the Flinders ; he hopped 
through the cinders; he hopped through the 
deserts in the middle of Australia. He hopped 
like a Kangaroo. 

First he hopped one yard. Then he hopped 
three yards. Then he hopped five yards ; his legs 
growing stronger; his legs growing longer. He 
hadn’t any time for rest or refreshment, and he 
wanted them very much. 

Still ran Dingo—Yellow-Dog Dingo—a little bit 
bewildered, but always hungry, and wondering 
what in the world or out of it made Old Man 
Kangaroo hop. 

For he hopped like a cricket ; like a pea on a 
gridiron ; or a new rubber ball on a nursery floor. 

He had to! 

He tucked up his front legs ; he hopped on his 
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hind legs ; he stuck out his tail for a balance-weight 
behind him ; and he hopped through the Darling 
Downs. 

He had to! 

Still ran Dingo — Tired-Dog Dingo— hungrier and 
hungrier, very much bewildered ; and wondering 
when in the world or out of it would Old Man 
Kangaroo stop. 

Then came Nqung from his roost in the Blue 
Gums and said : ‘‘ It’s five o’clock.’’ 

Down sat Dingo—Poor-Dog Dingo—always 
hungry, dusty in the sunshine; hung out his 
tongue and howled. 

Down sat Kangaroo— Old Man Kangaroo—stuck 
out his tail like a milking-stool behind him, and 
said : ‘‘ Thank goodness ¢hat’s finished !’’ 

Then said Nqung, who is always a gentleman : 
‘*Why aren’t you grateful to Yellow-Dog Dingo? 
Why don’t you thank him for all he has done for 
you?’’ 

Then said Kangaroo—tired old Kangaroo: 
‘*He’s chased me out of the homes of my child- 
hood. He’s chased me out of my regular meal- 
times ; he’s altered my shape so I'll never get it 
back ; and he’s played Old Scratch with my legs.’’ 


Then said Nqung: ‘‘ Perhaps I’m mistaken, by 
didn’t you ask me to make you different from aj 
other animals ; as well as to make you very truly 
sought after, by five this afternoon ?’’ 

‘‘ Yes,’’ said Kangaroo. ‘‘I wish now I hadn’t 
I thought you would do it by charms and incanta. 
tions, but this is a practical joke.’’ 

‘* Joke !’’ said Nqung, from his roost in the Blye 
Gums. ‘‘ Say that again and I'll whistle up Dingo 
and run your hind legs off.’’ 

‘‘No,”’ said the Kangaroo. ‘‘I must apologize. 
legs are legs and you needn’t alter ’em so far as | 
am concerned. I-only meant to explain to Your 
Lordliness that I’ve had nothing to eat since morn. 
ing and I’m very empty indeed.’’ 

‘Yes,’’ said Dingo—Yellow-Dog Dingo—«| 
am just in the same situation. I’ve made him 
different from all other animals, but what may | 
have for my tea?’’ 

Then said Nqung from his roost in the Blue 
Gums: ‘‘Come and ask me about it to-morrow, 
because I’m going to bed.”’ 

So they were left in the middle of Australia, Old 
Man Kangaroo and Yellow-Dog Dingo, and each 
said: ‘‘ That’s your fault.’’ 


THIS IS THE THIRD OF MR. KIPLING’S GREAT ANIMAL STORIES 


Which he calls the ‘‘Just-So’’ Stories. The first of the series, ‘‘ The Elephant’s Child,’’ appeared in the April Journal; the second, ‘‘ The Beginning of the Armadillos,’’ was 
published in May. Other stories will be published as soon as Mr. Kipling resumes his work, upon his return from South Africa. 








eal SHINE Tailors Make a Man. In olden times when 

\, “4 a person died it was customary to toll the 
church bell a certain. number of times to 
indicate whether it was a man, woman or 
child. For a woman it was tolled three 
times, and for a man thrice three times. 
The stroke of a bell was called a “‘ teller,’’ 
and hence it was nine tellers for a man; or, as folks said 
in those days, ‘‘ Nine tellers mark a man.’’ This saying, 
which was continued long after the tolling custom was 
abolished, finally became converted into the present say- 
ing, ‘* Nine tailors make a man,”’ which is devoid of both 
sense and reason. 


Dead as a Door-Nail. Long before the invention of 
electric bells front doors were equipped with knockers, 
consisting of a hinged handle, or knocker, which the vis- 
itor struck against a metal knob on the door to announce 
his arrival. This knob was called the door-nail, and it 
was rightfully supposed that nothing could be more dead 
than an object which was being continually hammered and 
banged on its head. 


To Eat Humble Pie. At the banquets given by the 
barons of olden times the servants and laborers were 
served with pie made of the umbles, or entrails, of the veni- 
son. This was known as umble pie, and as it was served 
only to those of low and humble rank the eating of it was 
used as a figure of speech to indicate one who was obliged 
to humiliate or humble himself. 


Uncle Sam. During the War of 1812 the United States 
Government employed an inspector by the name of 
Samuel Wilson. He was familiarly known as Uncle Sam. 
It was his duty to inspect the supplies furnished under 
contract by Elbert Anderson, and upon all goods that 
passed inspection he marked the letters ‘‘ E. A.—U. S.”’ 
—the initials of the contractor and the United States. 
Some wag suggested that the letters ‘‘ U. S.’’ stood for 
‘* Uncle Sam’’ Wilson, and from that day to this the 
United States has been called Uncle Sam. 


Buttons on Sleeves. Frederick the Great was very par- 
ticular about the appearance of his soldiers. He discov- 
ered, soon after taking charge of his army, that many of the 
men were in the habit of wiping the perspiration from their 
faces with their coat sleeves. This, of course, soiled the 
sleeves and gave the coat an untidy appearance. In order 
to . a wy ty this practice Frederick ordered that a row 
of buttons placed on the upper side of each sleeve. 
After that when a soldier undertook to draw his sleeve 
across his face the buttons made it so uncomfortable for 
him that he was glad to desist, and in this manner the habit 
was broken up. But the buttons remained, and when 
their original pu was forgotten they were placed on 
the under side of the sleeve, to be out of the way. 


Thimble. Thimbles were originally worn on thé thumb 
and were called thumb bells, because of their shape. 
Through mispronunciation and bad spelling the name was 
gradually changed to thimble. 


Names of Vehicles. The dog-cart derives its name from 
the fact that this style of carriage was originally built for 
sportsmen, who placed their hunting dogs in an inclosure 
under the seat, and in this way carried them to the scene 
of the sport. Buggy is from the French word dourgeoise, 
the middle class, as carriages of this pattern were first used 
by that class of persons. The homely sulky got its name 
from the fact that when first introduced people poked fun 
at it and said that only a sulky man would ride in a car- 
riage built for one. 


Shaking Hands In the days of knighthood every man 
carried a sword and was ready to slash his neighbor upon 
the slightest pretext. When friends met they grasped one 
another by the right hand, thereby indicating peaceable 
intentions, as each one thus gave up to the other his fight- 
ing arm. That is why we shake with the right hand. 


Barber Poles. In the olden days barbers were surgeons 
as well as hair-cutters, and one of their chief occupations 
was that of blood-letting, a means of cure much indulged 
in by the good folks of a century or two ago. In this 
operation the patient grasped a small pole for the purpose 
of making his arm tense, in order that the incision in the 
arm might be more effective. When this pole was not in 
use it was set up in the window, entwined with a fresh 
bandage of cloth to be used for wrapping about the arm 
after the next operation. This served the purpose of a 
sign to the public ; and after a while, instead of using the 
actual pole and bandage for advertising his business, the 
barber contented himself with a representation of them by 
putting up at his door a red pole encircled with a spiral stripe 
of white paint and surmounted with the design of a basin. 


Christmas Customs. The spirit of merry-making and 
the giving of presents which characterize our joyous 
Christmas celebration had their origin in the Roman feast 
called the Saturnalia. This was a festival in honor of the 
god Saturn. It began about the middle of December, 
and was made the occasion for general rejoicing and 
exchange of gifts. 

The use of mistletoe dates back to the time of the 
Druids, who hung twigs of it above the doors of their 
dwellings as emblems of good luck. Kissing under the 
mistletoe comes from the ancient Babylonians. They not 
only allowed a man to kiss a girl caught under the mistle- 
toe, but he could claim her for his wite. 

The ancient Egyptians, Hindus, Persians and many 
other nations celebrated religious festivals during the 
month of December, and it was customary with all of them 
to deck their houses with greens and with garlands. 

The Norsemen celebrated their Yule feast during the 
latter part of December, in honor of their chief god, 
Woden. The principal feature of this festival was the 
burning of a great log; and to this day the Yule log is a 
familiar feature of the Christmas celebration among many 
of the people of England. From the Norsemen, too, we 
derive our Christmas tree ; for it was they who brought the 
evergreen into the home at this season, it being to them a 
symbol of their god by reason of its vitality and its per- 
petual vigor. 

The burning of candles at Christmastide is another cus- 
tom derived from the Saturnalia. Not only were candles 
used for the purpose of illumination during that festival, 
but they were also exchanged as gifts in token of cheerful- 
ness and good will. It is probable that the employment 
of candles was derived from the Jewish Feast of the 
Dedication, which was held about the same time of the 
year as the Saturnalia and the Yule. The burning of can- 
dies was one of the incidents of that feast, and it is not 
unlikely that at the time of the birth of Jesus thousands of 
candles were brightly burning throughout Palestine —a fit- 
ting, though unintentional, proclamation of the Light that 
had come into the world. 


Mad as a March Hare. The original of this saying was 
‘*mad as a marsh hare,’’ and referred to the wild and 
unruly hares that live in marshes. 


Setting the River on Fire. In old English times, when 
each family was obliged to sift its own flour, it sometimes 
happened that an energetic man would turn his sieve so 
rapidly as to cause it to catch fire. The style of sieve used 
in those days was called a ‘‘ temse,’’ and it became a cus- 
tomary saying that a lazy man would never set the temsSe 
on fire. Now it happens that the name of the river 
Thames is pronounced like the name of this old flour 
sieve, and after many years, when the old-fashioned temse 
was forgotten, it was thought that setting the temse on 
fire meant setting the river on fire, and that is why to-day 
we say that a stupid person will never set the river on fire. 


Raising the Hat. When a knight of old entered a com- 
pany of ladies he removed his helmet to indicate that he 
considered himself among friends, and that there was no 
need\to protect himself. This practice has survived in the 
custom of raising the hat when saluting a lady. 


Knave and Blackguard. A great many terms which are 
to-day used in an uncomplimentary sense had originally a 
different significance. In former days a knave was simply 
a servant. In some of the earlier translations of the New 
Testament the Epistles of St. Paul begin with the words, 
‘* Paul, a knave of Jesus Christ.’’ A blackguard was orig- 
page | a servant employed in a household to look after 
the fireplaces. A villain was a farm laborer; a boor was 
a farmer; a pagan was a villager, and an idiot was a pri- 
vate citizen as distinguished from one who held office. A 
dunce was originally a person of learning, the term signi- 
fying a disciple of the philosopher Duns. The Dunces 
made themselves very unpopular by bitterly opposing the 
teachings of any one but their leader ; so that in time the 
name was used to indicate a person who lacked good sense, 


Buttons on the Back of a Coat. When a man carrieda 
sword he held his sword belt in place by means of two 
buttons on the back of the coat. But though swords and 
sword-belts have long gone out of fashion the two buttons 
on the back of the coat still remain, and no man would 
consider his cutaway or his frock coat properly finished if 
it did not have two buttons placed in the small of the back 
immediately above the coat tails. 


Marriage Customs. Throwing old shoes after a bridal 
couple dates back to the very ancient time when the deliy- 
ery of a shoe was used as a testimony in transferring pos 
session of property. When giving up a daughter in mar 
riage the father handed the bridegroom a shoe as a token 
that the parents relinquished all further right to the girl. 

The throwing of rice is an old Hindu custom. In India 
rice is a most important staple, and the use of it in cere 
monies was emblematic of life and fruitfulness. _ It served, 
therefore, as a very appropriate symbol for the conveyance 
of good wishes on the occasion of a marriage. 

mong our primitive ancestors it was customary fora 
man to purchase his wife from her parents. Both he and 
the members of his family offered gifts to the girl and her 
parents as a preliminary step to winning her. This is 
origin of wedding presents. Sometimes, however, 
young lover was. unable to arrange with the parents for the 
purchase of his sweetheart. In this event, if he loved her 
very much, he did not hesitate to take her anyhow; 
consequently, he availed himself of the first opportunity to 
steal her. Stealing a girl was not always a safe undef 
taking, however, and it frequently became necessary for 
the young man to engage the assistance of a trusted 
who could help him in case of emergency. As soona 
the girl was in his possession he hurried off with her and 
remained hidden until the anger of the parents had a 
Here we see the origin of the ‘* best man ’’—the 
friend—and of the wedding journey, the hurrying away 
after the ceremony. 

The ring was originally a badge of servitude, and was 
placed on the woman’s finger to indicate that she bel 
to her lord and master. 


Names of the Months. January was named after the 
Roman god Janus, the deity with two faces, one | 
into the past and the other gazing forward to the future 
February comes from the Latin word /edruo, to. 
It was customary for the Romans to observe festivals 
purification during that month. March owes its name 
the old God of War. Among the Saxons this month wa 
known as Lenct, meaning spring, and this is the origi®' 
our word Lent. April was named from the Latin aper™ 
to open, in signification of the opening of flowers. The 
Saxons called the month Eastre, in honor of their 
of Spring, from which comes our word Easter. May 
named after the Roman goddess Maia, and June vee 
called in honor of Juno. July was named in honor 
Julius Czsar, and August gets its name from A : 
Cesar. September is from the Latin seplem, seven, this 
being the seventh month according to the old Romae 
calendar. October, November and Sethe oll also retail 
the names by which they were known under the old 
dar, when there were but ten months in the year —00lty 
novem, and decem meaning eight, nine and ten. \ 
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) Mrs. Hetty Green as She is Seen in Her Home and in the Business World 
2 By LEIGH MITCHELL HODGES 
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Mr. GREEN 
was AM not a self-made woman. I for making money was ever known among 
was born rich. My father was women. Her desk in the Chemical Bank 
a millionaire and so was his is a pivot on which millions revolve. 
father, and all my ancestors, Her wealth consists largely of govern- 
back to Governor Rogers, ment bonds, railroad stocks and mort- 
of Rhode Island, have gages. She says she is not so fond of 
been rich.”” Mrs. Hetty government bonds since the finances 
__ Green, considered to be of the nation have become polluted 
the richest woman in America, \ with politics. Good mortgages 
thus speaks of herself. And of any kind are now her favorite D 
while she might have a palace ' form of investment. If all the 
in the most expensive quarter “4 mortgages she holds were fore- 
h are of New York City she lives \\) closed to-morrow twenty-eight 
lly a modestly in two small flats in a NS churches of various denomi- 
mply brick block in Hoboken, New nations, in almost as many 
New Jersey. There are two elec- \ States, would become hers, 
ords, tric push-bells at the door, and four cemeteries would 
orig: under each of which one be added to her real estate. 
finds the name ‘‘C. Dewey. Besides these there would 
was Mrs. Green prefers that the be blocks of great business 
2 pri- public should not know buildings and splendid city 
. where her home is situated, houses, theatres, livery stables 
signi- and she uses this name be and hotels, country resi- 
ances cause her pet dog’s name is dences, farms and ranches 
g the Dewey, and she commonly factory buildings and thou- 
1e the calls it ‘* Cutie. sands of acres of valuable land 
ense. Despite her enormous in all parts of the country. 
wealth, Mrs. Green is one of Several years ago she made a ‘ 
ried a the hardest working women in tour of inspection of all the 
f two the world. She usually leaves property on which she held 
5 and Hoboken for New York on \\ mortgages. She spent two years 
ittons board the seven o'clock ferry- \) traveling and stayed at forty hotels 
would boat, where she always attracts the » in as many cities, Since then she 
hed if attention of those who know her x has added largely to her holdings 
» back by sight. She dresses with almost of this kind. : 
shabby simplicity. Her face is strong Mrs.Green, who was Hetty Howland 
—quite masculine in its character —but Robinson, was born in New Bedford 
bridal her voice is low and womanly, though Massachusetts. Her father was Edward 
deliv- her mouth shows great firmness. Her Mott Robinson, and her mother a Howland, 
, pos deep-sunken eyes are of steel gray, with a . so she is connected with some of the best 
> mar: tinge of blue, and penetrate one as if they _ families in New England. The house in which 
tokes were sharpened points of metal. They lose she was born is now St. Joseph’s Hospital. 
girl, 
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HER BIRTHPLACE AT NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS HER SUMMER HOME AT BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT 
nd was 
longed 
rer te Peay within range, and twinkle with a keen sense of When she was about two years old a little boy came to 





t t that asserts itself more boldly in her conversation. 
looking are as bright as the eyes of a child, and her cheeks 
future. #€aS rosy. If time and care had not drawn deep lines 
_ pu y ‘toss her forehead and around her mouth one would not 
ivals believe she was sixty-five years old. 
activity is remarkable. Once in New York, she 
nth wa #88 to the Chemical National Bank building, where 
telon’.2, Foom in which she often changes her clothes 
a The we sitting down at her desk in the bank itself, and 
S. a before going home in the evening. But her dress 
oh ys severely plain, and in winter a worn cape of 
fay “ap fur often covers rips and patches. 


be the baby of the household, and Hetty was sent to the 
home of her grandfather in the same town. There she 
lived most of the time until her mother died, after which 
she was sent away to school. Her brother died while a 
baby, so she alone was left to inherit her father’s millions. 
Then and there she began, unconsciously, to lay the 
foundation of her career as a business woman which has 
made her a power in the financial world and placed her in 
the front rank of the nation’s financiers. 

‘* My grandfather's eyesight was failing and my father’s, 
too,” she says, ‘‘ and as soon as I learned to read it 


was , : ‘ ; : became my daily duty to read aloud to them the financial 
Pete, “a. are two things Mrs. Green will not do. She news of the world. In this way I came to know what 
7 documess her name to anything but a check or a legal stocks and bonds were, how the markets fluctuated, and 
gues The nt, and she will not tell how much she is worth. the meaning of ‘ bulls’ and ‘ bears.’ By the time I was 
Romaé autograph collector who succeeded in getting her sig- fifteen, when I went to Boston to school, I knew more 





> a tahire would be worth knowing. As to her fortune, the 


| Most - . , *» ft about these things than many a man who's making a living 
“%servative say it cannot be less than sixty million 
\d calet’ HR dollars 


out of them to-day.”’ 











oP higher She says it is not so much, but many place it COPYRIGHT, 1999, BY VANOER WEYDE Up to this time the education of the young heiress had 
f i At any rate, it is. safe to say that no woman in Mes. GREEN AND HER DAUGHTER SYLVIA been looked after by a governess. She had spent much of 
‘a is so rich in her own name, and no such a genius her life in the open air, and that is the secret of her unfailing 
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vigor. She was a most expert horsewoman, having learned 
to drive when six years old, and she was fond of outdoor 
amusements. Next to assisting her father and grandfather 
in the management of their estates her greatest pleasure 
wasreading. Three years in Boston, at the school of Mrs. 
James Lowell—a relative of the poet—fitted her for 
society, and until 1860, when she and her father moved to 
New York City, she traveled and visited a great deal. 
The five years that followed were woutlons ones, On 
account of his failing strength her father had placed his 
estate, valued at about seven million dollars, in the hands of 
trustees. There was constant friction among them, and 
after Mr. Robinson’s death, which occurred in 1865, almost 
innumerable legal complications arose which have not 
yet been settled. Mrs. Green then received one million 
dollars, and that was the nest-egg of her present fortune. 


on 


Mrs. Green’s Husband and Children 


° | INVESTED my money in government bonds and Rock 

Island Railroad stock,’’ Mrs. Green says. ‘‘ I had 
always thought government bonds the best investment, 
and perhaps | still think so. But good mortgages I 
regard a close second.”’ 

After her marriage (in 1867) to E. H. Green, a well- 
to-do member of an old Vermont family, they went abroad 
and lived several years in England. Edward Howland 
Robinson and Sylvia Ann Howland, their only children, 
were born there. Both are now living, and so is Mr. 
Green, though he is little heard of, and less seen, nowa- 
days. He is an old man, almost eighty, and somewhat of 
an invalid. The upper. one of the two flats is called his, 
and there, in a plainly furnished sitting-room, he sits day 
in and day out while his wife is in New York looking after 
her financial affairs. When she comes home in the even- 
ing —it is always late—she sometimes reads to him. 

Jiss Green, who is tall and somewhat resembles her 
mother, is away visiting much of the time. She cares little 
for society. In the summer she goes to Bellows Falls, 
Vermont, with her mother. Mrs. Green has a summer 
home there, and she always refers to the town as ‘‘ head- 
quarters.”’ 

‘* Ned’’ Green, as his mother calls him, lives in Texas. 
He is president and general manager of the Texas 
Midland Railroad, which Mrs. Green owns. He is a hand- 
some man, of fine physique, and seems to possess his 
mother’s ability for making and keeping money. He is 
popular among the cowboys and takes a deep interest in 
politics. 

While in England Mrs. Green rapidly increased her for- 
tune by judicious investments in United States bonds. In 
one year she made more than a million and a quarter 
dollars in this way alone, and in a single day of that time 
she added two hundred thousand dollars to her already 
large bank account by one clever deal. 


: ox 
Tells the Secret of Her Great Success 


Sg Tv hundred thousand dollars is the largest sum I ever 

made in a day,’’ she said, recalling the details of the 
transaction, ‘‘ though I’ve cleared more than that on single 
deals. I made a good deal of money out of two banks 
that some men and I started in London, and since coming 
back to this country I’ve made quite a little sum of money 
out of railroads. 

‘*I don’t believe in speculation as a rule, and I don’t 
speculate as much as people think. When offered so 
many shares of stock at so much I buy one share and then 
send out to see what it will bring. If it’s a good advance 
I buy the rest. If not, I don’t. This was my plan when I 
used to deal in horses. I would get a day’s option ona 
horse, and see what it would brin helene buying it. 
I attribute my success chiefly to the rule of always buying 
when every one wants to sell, and selling when every one 
wants to buy. There’s a price on everything I Roop. 
When that price is offered I sell. I never buy anything just 
to hold on to it. Not much! And I try to steer clear of 
Wall Street. Any one who hasn’t a whole fortune to back 
his deals had better do the same. 

‘* | do everything with all my mind. If there is a law- 
suit on hand I go into every detail of it with my lawyer. 
It’s the same with everything else. That’s one trouble 
with many young men who start out in business —they try 
to do too many things at once. The result is that they 
don’t know as much as they ought to about any one thing, 
and they naturally fail. The trouble with young men who 
work on salaries is that they’re always afraid of doing 
more than they’re paid for. They don’t enter into their 
work with the right spirit. To get on and be appreciated 
a young man must do more than he’s paid to do. When 
he does something that his employer has not thought of he 
shows that he is valuable. Men are always willing to pay 

ood salaries to people who will think of things for them. 

he man who only carries out the thoughts and ideas of 
another is nothing more than a mere tool. Men who can 
be relied upon are always in demand. The scarcest thing 
in the world to-day is a thoroughly reliable man.”’ 


a 
Her Views on the Training of Girls 


RS. GREEN’S ideas as to women are not just what might 

be expected from her. She is not a woman’s rights 
advocate, and she abhors politics and politicians. ‘‘ A girl 
should be brought up,”’ she says, ‘‘ so as to be able to 
make her own living, whether or not she’s going to inherit 
a fortune. But a woman’s place is in the home, though 
some women do better in business than men. A girl 
oat be careful about the man she marries, too, espe- 
cially if she has money. She oughtn’t to marry until she’s 


old enough to know what she’s doing, anyway. 


‘* As for society, I believe in it. When a young woman 
I went out a good deal myself. I don’t think society 
means what some rich people would have us believe. I’d 
get very tired of living in one of the great houses in New 

ork, going all night and sleeping all day. They don’t 
have any real pleasure. It’s intercourse with people that I 
like. y daughter hasn’t been reared to be a business 
woman. She knows a good deal about business, and she’ll 
be able to take care of what she may have, but I wouldn’t 
want her to follow in my footsteps.’’ 

All such opinions are expressed in a very businesslike 
manner. Then, if she is at home, perhaps the little dog 
jumps into her lap and she calls it ‘‘ Lovie’’ and ‘‘ Dearie.”’ 
This may awaken a new strain, and she may tell about the 
time she was offered the management of one of the great 
charity hospitals in London. It is an odd story. 
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When She was Mistaken for a Nurse 


ITH her two children, then very small, Mrs. Green 
was walking along the Prince of Wales’ Terrace one 
morning, when a cartman driving by fell off his seat into 
the road. Seeing that he was suffering, Mrs. Green told 
her children to stay near a certain tree and went to see if 
she could do anything for the man, who had been seized 
with a sort of fit. The little crowd that gathered stood 
quite bewildered, and no one seemed to know what to do. 
Mrs. Green sent one man for water and another for a doc- 
tor. Then with her handkerchief she washed out the cuts 
received in the fall, and bandaged them, and ordered the 
man carried into a shop near by. 

‘* It wasn’t any more than I would have done for any 
one,’’ she says, ‘* but those simple folk would have let him 
bleed to death while they wondered what to do. You can 
imagine my surprise when, as I started back to the chil- 
dren, a footman in gorgeous livery bowed to me and said 
the ‘ Marchioness of Something’ wished to present her 
compliments and desired to see me. Curious to know 
what she wanted I followed him to a great house on the 
Terrace. The Marchioness came out and greeted me 
warmly. She said she had watched the whole proceeding 
from her window and wanted me to know how she 
admired what I had done. I was just the woman she was 
looking for. A charity hospital in which she was inter- 
ested needed a superintendent. If I would accept the 
place she would have me appointed, and there was a cot- 
tage near the hospital in which my family might live.’’ 


ox 


A Woman of Fine Courage and Nerve 


as | DIDN’T like to hurt her feelings by telling her I didn’t 
have to work for my living, so 1 thanked her and 
said I could not then accept the offer. She insisted, but I 
declined. As we walked home I noticed her footman 
following quite a way behind. An hour or so afterward a 
note came from the Marchioness. She begged to apolo- 
ize ; she hadn’t the least idea who I was when she sent 
or me, and all that. A whole lot of tickets to bazars and 
entertainments, of which she was a _ patroness, were 
inclosed. I sent these back with thanks, and a day or 
two after that called on her and told her she needn’t lev 
offered any apology, as I indeed felt highly honored that 
any one should consider me at all fitted for such a position 
as the one she offered me.’’ 

Mrs. Green is a natural nurse. Last year when a 
German woman, who lives in an adjoining flat, was sick, 
she sat up with her and gave her all the care of a trained 
nurse. She possesses remarkable nerve. Several years 
ago she was on a train which was wrecked in Ohio. Many 
of the passengers were injured and the few surgeons who 
came needed assistants. Borrowing the engineer’s gloves 
she held a man’s leg while it was amputated. The sur- 

eons were amazed at her coolness and wanted to know 
if she had ever been in a hospital. They were more 
amazed when they learned who she was. 

Her life has been fraught with exciting events—in addi- 
tion to her great business responsibilities and cares — which 
pa women would not have survived. Her father’s 
death was surrounded by peculiar circumstances which 
she, to this day, declares hastened his end. This was a 
terrible shock to her. Then followed a weird experience. 
Half bewildered by the new responsibilities placed upon 
her, and all that had transpired, she was seized with a 
constant fear that those who were trying to get some of the 
fortune which was rightly hers would attempt to do her 
harm. The time that elapsed before her marriage, while 
she still lived in New York, is best described in her own 
way, and in words of her own choosing. 


an 
How She Manages Corporation Lawyers 


“] WAS almost afraid to go out,’’ she says. ‘‘I offered 
one floor of my house to a frierid and his wife and 
they accepted it. After a while I never went out. My 
friends came to see me, and I received them in my rooms, 
but at night I went up to the fourth floor and slipped into 
a storeroom. There, under a bed, on top of which was 
piled furniture and rugs, I slept. For days I did not leave 
my room and lived on crackers and raw eggs. And all 
the time those ‘ schemers’ were trying to get my money, 
and they succeecied for the time because I never have 
otten all of my father’s fortune. That’s why I hate 
awyers.’’ And she does hate them! 

A good many men who pride themselves on_ their 
shrewdness and ability have had to acknowledge a superior 
in this robust woman of little more than average height. 
The leading lawyers for three of the great railroad systems 
of the country were once forced to do so. A Chicago 
Judge had given a decision which materially increased Mrs. 
Green’s tax assessment in Cook County, Illinois. She 
thought it unjust and went at once to Chicago. The three 
railroads referred to had borrowed more than a million 
dollars of her money. She summoned their lawyers, and 
announced that unless they promised to have Judge —— 
removed from the bench she would call all her loans 
within an hour. 

‘* But we have no way of doing this,’’ remonstrated 
one. ‘*‘ It is an impossibility.”’ 

‘* Not at all!’’ said Mrs. Green. ‘‘ You know he’s got 
an eye on the Governor’s chair, don’t you? You have 
enough influence with the Democrats to do just about 
what you please. Go and offer him the nomination and 
promise him your support if he’ll resign his position on 
the bench and accept it. If you won’t do that, pay me fifty 
thousand dollars apiece and I’1] not call my loans.” 


- 
When She Mixes Philanthropy with Business 


TS lawyers promised, but it was unnecessary for them 
to carry out their pledge. A few days later, in Mrs. 
Green’s presence, the tua e made remarks that gave her 
just Y goag-se for an eternal change of venue, and she sent 
word to the railroad lawyers that they could do as they 
pleased about the Governorship. 

She likes to tell how she and ‘‘ Ned”’ ‘‘ saved”’ a town, 
a suburb of Chicago, in 1890. It was a place where some 
four hundred clerks and mechanics lived with their fam- 
ilies, and had been laid out and built by a man of very 
considerable wealth, who later met heavy reverses and 
was compelled to — the whole. Things had gone 
from bad to worse, and now the property was to be sold 
by ofder of the court, and those who called it home were 


- unable to foretell what the result might be. 


Mrs. Green heard of this. She wanted to make go 
investments, so she and ‘‘ Ned’’ went to Chicago, T 
got there the night before the day of sale. Before daylight 
the next morning they were on their way to the suburb 
and by the time the rest of the world began to stir they had 
thoroughly inspected the property and decided it wa 
worth owning. Between that hour and ten o'clock the, 
got together the required hundred thousand dollars jy, 
gold at various banks, and a few minutes before the Sale 
was to have begun walked into the courtroom and settleg 
all the outstanding indebtedness, taking, in return, a mor. 
gage on the whole town. That’s the way they ‘‘saved jp» 
And in Mrs. Green’s eyes it was a deed of mercy. 


ax 
As She Appears in Her Humble Home 


O THE occasional stranger who is admitted to the 
Hoboken home, it is a cheerless grasp of welcome 
given by the right hand that holds sixty millions and more 
under its signature, and there is a troubled look on the face 
until some Secahe subject or her son’s name is mentioned 
Then the gray eyes sparkle and the thin lips half whisper, 
‘* Ned,”’ as if it were a magic password. The parlor js jp 
the lower suite, and is a Tittle larger than a good-sized 
closet. A couch, a small table and three chairs are the 
furnishings. By way of ornamentation there are on the 
mantel a few photographs, a bunch of deep-red roge 
made of feathers, and a small bottle of green liquid labeled 
**Violette,’’ and unopened. Two photographs of her sor 
a large crayon portrait of herself when she was twenty-six 
and some poorly painted cats and dogs decorate the walls. 
On the table is another bunch of roses, quite as downy and 
even deeper in color than those on the mantel. 

Mrs. Green is a rapid talker. Words seem to come to 
her as easily as dollars. She is witty, too, and these gifts 
with her remarkable memory and pleasant voice, make her 
an excellent conversationalist. There is a suspicion of the 
‘* down East”’ dialect in her speech, just enough to be 
interesting, and when she is telling of some of her exciting 
experiences she bends close to the listener and whispers, 
her face assuming the expression of one who is watched, 
It is a weird face then. 

Her daily routine is more severe than that of any other 
living millionaire, perhaps. She rises early, eats a light 
breakfast in the little dining-room of the Hobnicen flat, and 
hurries off to the ferry. It is only a short distance from 
her home to the slip, and she always walks, be the 
weather what it may. ‘‘ You see, I escape the crowds 
that otherwise would stare at me, when I get such an 
early start,’? she says, ‘‘and anyway, I always have 
enough business on hand to occupy every hour of the day, 
And I always like the ride on the water. That's one 
reason why I live in Hoboken. Rents are much cheaper 
there, too, and it’s quieter. And I must say Hobokenis 
one of the cheapest places to live in that I know.”’ 


ox 


Where She Daily Toils for More Gold 


RS. GREEN rides in the cars from the Fourteenth Street 
ferry-landing to the Chemical Bank, on Broadway, 
opposite the City Hall. She is among the first to reach the 
bank. At the farthest end of the long, narrow room, over 
in a corner by a window, is her desk. When the dozens 
of bookkeepers come and take their places they form a 
human screen, behind which she is completely hidden. 
When any one calls to see her—and she sees most of 
those who do call—she comes to the brass grating near 
the assistant cashier’s desk and carries on the conversation 
as if she were a prisoner behind golden bars. She never 
opens the little door. As is the case with most million 
aires, Mrs. Green’s morning mail brings many begging 
letters. She never pays the least attention to them. 

‘* | nearly always find one or two letters from persons 
who claim relationship. If I acknowledged them all I'd 
have almost as many cousins as I have dollars,’ she says. 

All day long she is in and out of the bank. Sometimes 
she carries a little satchel in which valuable papers are 
stowed. Frequently she is recognized by one in the long 
line of depositors. Then there is a whispered word on the 
part of that one, and a line of heads is turned to watch her 
until she walks out of the door. But her plain dress and 
heavy veil serve well their purpose, and it is not often 
that she is recognized. 

If she has time at noon she stops in any restaurant Com 
venient to where she is and hurriedly eats a little. If not, 
she goes without that little. Like everything else in her 
life eating becomes a secondary consideration when there 
is a dollar to be made or saved. There is no lull in her 
day until after dark. She is always among the last 
leave the bank, and a ferryboat leaving New York before 
half-past seven seldom has the distinction of carrying 
homeward this Croesus of her kind. 


at 
A Romp with Her Dog Her Evening Diversion 


AT EIGHT o’clock she dines in a room barely large 

enough to hold a small table, a sideboard and four pet 
sons. It is cofinected with the parlor by a hall not mor 
than three feet wide. After dinner she reads a papef, 
she is always very ‘tired and usually goes to bed early. 
She never goes to the theatre nor attends entertainment 
of any kind. She seldom has callers. A mild romp 
the little Skye terrier is her one form of amusement. 3 
dog is the only member of the household whose life is at 
all in keeping with the great fortune. It lives on rice 
ding and rare beefsteak. 

Sometimes, when Sunday is a fair day, Mrs. Green g08 
over to New York and attends ‘‘ meeting ” in the Friends 
meeting-house on Fifteenth Street. Her father was? 
Quaker, she says. But no one would guess that she 

Once a month, or oftener, she spends a few ; 
Boston, looking after business interests there. 
hotel where she stays she is often downstairs fi 
twenty minutes before the café is opened in the m 
and waits impatiently for six o’clock to come. * 
waiters all know her, but there is never a rush to 5@ 

-her. She seldom ‘‘ tips” them. Once in a_ while 
goes to Philadelphia for a day, and occasionally she 
Chicago. Whatever her surroundings, she is always) 
same strange woman. In the pursuit of wealth 5 
given up everything that other pears enjoy in life. 
says repeatedly that her financial success is only ** ae 
ing of God.’’ Her sole idea now ‘seems to be to add 
the millions she has every cent she can. If she lives ® 
long as she bids fair to this remarkable woman may 
worth a hundred million dollars before she dies. \ 
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By A. B. FROST 


THE AUCTION AT THE FARM 


— 


The first one, 


“Coming Home for Christmas,”” was published in the JOURNAL for December, 1899; the second, ‘* The 


Country Store as a Social Centre,”’ in March and the third, “‘ The Minister at Tea, 


** in the May issue. 
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This is the fourth of a series of seven drawings, entitled “‘ A. B. Frost's Country Folks.” 
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By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


Author of “‘ For Love of Country,” “‘ For the Freedom of the Sea,” ‘‘ The Grip of Honor.”’ 


In Five Articles, of Which This is the Third 














HAD a large amount of terri- 
tory to cover in my first 
mission field on the 
frontiers of the dio- 
cese. I held service 
at one place Sunday 
morning, drove twelve 
miles and a half to 
another place for after- 
noon service, and returned to the first 
place for service at night, visiting the 
other towns on week nights. Ina year 
and nine ‘months I never missed a 





service. I rode or drove the distance 
in every conceivable sort of weather, 
under burning suns, through tropical 


rains, in the midst of blinding dust 
storms, in winter’s blasting cold, and 
finally, in a frightful blizzard. j 





Speaking of Hogs reminds me of a 
long railroad journey | took, during 
which I became much interested in a 
conversation with a man who sat be- 
side me in the crowded car. I found 
he was an authority on the hog cholera. 
The ailment is not romantic, but when 
it sweeps away every cent you have 
on earth, including what you have bor- 
rowed and which you have invested 
in pork on the hoof, in a few days it 
becomes tragic. I discussed the matter 
with him for several hours and learned 
a great deal about the insidious disease. 
We both got off at the same town, and 
I invited him to come up to the church 
that night and join in the services. 
‘* Good gosh!’ he said, looking me 
over (I wore my ordinary brown clothes 





We had the usual service on Sunday 
morning, very slimly attended, and 
after a hasty dinner I started for the 
south. I had two rough, wiry broncos. The thermome- 
ter had fallen to eighteen degrees below zero. The road 
lay due south down a valley through which the wind drove 
with terrific force. A light snow was beginning to fall as 
we started. We two men tucked into the sleigh between 
us a little schoolmistress who had to go to the next town 
to see a sick mother. Going down, with the wind and 
snow on our backs, was not so bad, and we reached the 
church at the usual hour. Two or three men had braved 
the storm on the chance that I might come, as I had never 
failed, though they did not expect me, and so in the 
intensely cold church, which it was impossible to heat, 
with all our winter wrappings on, we knelt down and said 
the Litany together. Then we got a bite to eat, and, the 
broncos having been fed, started back again. 


ox 


Facing the Storm, which had risen meanwhile, and was 
now in the height of its fury, was simply awful, I 
thought I should have died. y companion gave way 
utterly, and finally sank down in the sleigh under the 
buffalo robes where I continuously kicked him to keep 
him from going to sleep. I had a scarf wrapped around 
my face, covering it all except the leeward eye, out of which 
I was continually obliged to brush the frozen snow. M 
breath froze on the wool, of course, and I thrust my hand- 
kerchief between the scarf and my face until the handker- 
chief froze as well. Then I bethought me of a little 
prayer-book which I carried in the breast pocket of my 
ulster. I opened it in the middle and laid it across my nose 
under the scarf, making a little penthouse through which I 
could breathe. I tried to keep the way by watching the 
telegraph poles, but very soon lost sight of them in the 
swirling storm. The reins lay loose in my .benumbed 
hands ; the faithful broncos, however, left to their own 
devices, toiled along over the prairie in the face of the 
wind and the blinding snow. Presently I lost my bearings 
entirely. I had sense enough to keep the broncos’ heads 
to the storm, but that was all, and I was too numb to 
remember anything. All that I could think of was to keep 
up my rythmical kicking of the man at my feet. 

After a long time —it seemed to me ages — of such agony 
as I never want to endure again, the broncos stopped at 
their stable doors. It was dark night by this time. The 
stable men were greatly surprised to see us, as they never 
dreamed we would attempt the journey. My companion 
was hastily taken to his house, and I was assisted to my 
own, which, fortunately, was not far away. Some of the 
vestrymen had come down to the rectory to see if I had 
returned, and they were waiting in great anxiety for my 
arrival. Before I fully realized the extent to which | was 
knocked out by the hardships of the day I insisted upon 
taking the little handful of men over to the church. We 
lighted the lamps and went through the Litany together 
again. I was rather badly frozen up, but neither my 
companion nor I sustained any serious injury. 


ox 


The Weather Sometimes Played Havoc with those neces- 
sary concomitants of religious life in the far West—church 
sociables— if it did not put a stop to church services alto- 

ether. On one occasion, in one of my missions, we 

ad made elaborate preparations for a great crowd, which 
was kept at home by a heavy rain. A few of us who had 
braved the storm were seated in much discontent in the 
parlor expressing our opinions with the freedom we all use 
in like circumstances. A small daughter of the house, 
who had been an interested listener, suddenly remarked 
during a pause in the conversation: ‘‘ Now, you're all 
mad at God because it’s raining.’ 

My first sexton was a most curious-looking individual, 
of the Dunkard persuasion, and rejoiced under the name 
of Malachi Yant. He was a short, squat man, with 
dust-colored hair which stood out from his head like the 
fabulous pictures of the Circassian girl shown in the circus 
poster. en he was not serving the church he was a 
sort of amateur butcher. I went to call on him one 
morning soon after my arrival. His wife met me at the 
door and told me I would find him in the back yard; he 
was busy. As I turned to seek him he came around the 
corner of the house. He was a frightful spectacle, all 
covered with blood and animal débris, and smelt simply 
vile. I started back in horror. ‘‘ What have you been 
doing?’’ I asked. ‘‘ I’ve been killin’ hogs,” he said 
slowly. ‘‘ Ain’t you never seen a hog killed?’’ he asked 
with some scorn. Unfortunately, I never had, and I could 
see’ that my ignorance caused me to fall visibly in his esti- 
mation. The next Sunday one of the women of the parish 
asked him how he liked the new minister. ‘‘ I don’t like 
him at all,’’ answered Malachi grimly ; ‘‘ he ain’t had no 
experience. He ain’t never seen a hog killed !”’ 


and was covered with dust as usual) 
‘‘are you a preacher?’’ ‘‘I try to be 
in a small way,’’ I answered, smiling. 
‘* Well I’ll be hanged,’’ he replied in great astonishment, 
‘* [took you for afarmer! What did you want to know all 
that about hog cholera for?’’ Hecame to the service, how- 
ever, and afterward became one of my right-hand men in 
another mission. What I had learned about hog cholera 
proved to be of great value on several occasions afterward 
when I happened to be the guest of some of my farmer 
friends. 

When I reached a certain town on the border I always 
found the church beautifully clean, the fire lighted, the 
lamps filled, and everything in good order. A faithful 
woman attended to these things, but on the occasion of 
one visit I found that nothing had been done. I fixed 
things up as well as I could alone, and after the service I 
went over to her house to find out what was the matter. 
Her absence was easily explained. She had sustained a 
severe injury some time before, and that afternoon an 
operation had been performed upon her. She was a 
Daughter of the King. When I came into her room she 
was lying very white and weak upon her bed. She whis- 
pered to me to turn down the cover a little. I did so, and 
there on the breast of her nightrobe was pinned the little 
silver cross of the Order. She had suffered agonies 
uncomplainingly, I was told, and I understood her when 
she whis red, ‘* | am wearing it and bearing it as well.’’ 
They told me she had gone to sleep under the ether with 
her hand clasped around the little cross. 


oer 


Oh, Those Daughters of the King! How they proved 
their right to bear that name! I rode forty miles one 
day to make a little town, when I was Archdeacon of 
another diocese, to bury one of them. I had just come 
from the funeral of the Bishop in the Cathedral, where 
were the sweetest music, the loveliest flowers, the white- 
robed clergy, Bishops of the Church, and great crowds of 
pooete who had loved the dead Bishop as children love a 
ather ; and everything had been done that could be sug- 
gested by experience or carried out by affection to do 
honor to the memory of the great man. 

Here in this littke town was a humble cottage, half 
‘* dugout,’’ half log cabin. Thé season had been one of 
the hardest through which the diocese had ever passed, 
and the blighting hand of poverty had deprived the people 
of everything except the barest necessities of life. 

The woman who died was a Daughter of the King. The 
five or six members of the Order which formed the chap- 
ter in the village had done their best for her. They had 
Sees, somewhere, a little, i bunch of ragged 

owers which they had put upon her breast when she was 
laid in the rude, pine coffin, and with the harsh voices of 
those whose lives are spent in hard toil they sang and 
chanted the service. It was the same service, and, by 
chance, some of the same hymns, which had been used so 
splendidly for the great Bishop. ‘‘ The rich and poor 
meet together; the Lord is the maker of them all.’’ Man 
could do no more for the one than for the other. The 
feeble cry of a new-born life in the next room sadly inter- 
rupted me as I read the service. I have often wondered if 
there were not some deeper meaning than we dream of in 
that Scriptural verse which says : ‘‘ Notwithstanding, she 
shall be saved in child-bearing !”’ 

There were no carriages there, not even any wagons. 
They were all so poor that we walked to the little ceme- 
tery, a straggling procession over the bleak prairie, the 
men carrying the coffin on their shoulders. uring the 
service as the women sat around me I noticed their feet 
thrust out from beneath the frayed borders of their well- 
worn dresses, and through their broken shoes I could see 
that some of them, on that bitter cold day, had no stockin 
on, Yet when the chapters of that Order sent up their 
contributions to pay the salary 
their memorial to the Bishop, this little chapter of poverty 
and care was remarkable for the amount of its gifts. 


Making Ten Cents Grow to a Dollar was the noble task 
undertaken by several hundred Daughters of the King in 
that diocese. The aggregate amount thus obtained by their 
hard work was to be sent to the secretary to be used for 
the salary of a missionary for the next year. The amount 
which would keep a missionary in the field for a year, in 
connection with contributions he would receive from the 

le am whom he worked, was only three hundred 
dollars, and these Daughters more than raised this amount, 
and they earned it, most of them, in very peculiar ways. 

One woman, a graduate of one of the leading Eastern 
— whose husband was trying to weather a tempo- 
rary financial storm, a frequent occupation with business 
men out there, was at her wit’s end to know what to do 
with her ten cents until her husband told her one day that 


of a new missionary as - 


he had a sick pig on his farm which he would give her fy 
missionary perpsees if she could do anything with j 
Some people never give anything but “‘ sick” pigs for 
missions; by-the-way, though this man was not a f 
kind. His wife had some little knowledge of medicine ang 
anatomy and a great deal of common-sense. She studieg 
the pig and accurately diagnosed his case. Through 
kindness of a local druggist she so brilliantly invested her 
ten cents in medicine, and so successfully treated the ¢ 
porker, that he not only got well, but, through her Scientific 
dieting, became the largest and finest in the drove, 
sold in the end for a very good price indeed, so that sh. 
had the honor of sending in the largest contribution to th 
missionary’s salary. She told me that she had become gy 
much attached to the animal during the course of treat. 
ment that it was with poignant regret that she saw him 
away to be slaughtered. It was a case of applied science 
pure and simple. 

Speaking of college women reminds me of another, who 
had married a young man, well educated and charm 
and who had come from the East to make his fortune on 4 
farm. It requires a peculiar talent to be a good farmer 
and much intellectuality to grasp the details and lean 
the methods. I found out that it was a deep subject the 
first time I took the plow handles from the young boy who 
was guiding them with one hand. I found that it was ng 
so easy as it looked, for I plowed that furrow by maip 
strength. I forced the share through the earth my 
unaided efforts—at least, I could not see that the horses 
did aeons particular except to keep ahead — although 
sometimes the implement took long bounds over the sy. 
face, so that when my row was finished it looked like q 
succession of dots and dashes. The farmer was dying with 
laughter at my red face and blistered hands, so I felt my 
religious influence over him would be gone until I learned 
how to do it, which I presently did. 

To return to my story, this young man was utterly 
impracticable ; he Bano nothing about farming, and did 
not have the particular bent of mind by which he could 
learn. A succession of bad years and partial crop failures 
and recurring children hed reduced the family to the 
direst depths. The woman had a pretty taste with he 
brush and needle, and she actually supported the family 
during one hard, long winter by painting and embroider. 
ing dainty trifles which her friends carried about through. 
out the State and disposed of for her ; and she did all the 
other work devolving upon her besides. 


on 


The Farmers Endured Great Hardships in bad years. | 
will not slander the Western country. When it gets water 
it blossoms like the rose, and crops are simply enormous, 
People who live in the East have no idea of the fertility of 
the soil and the luxuriance of the vegetation when there is 
rain ; but they are equally unable to realize the aridity and 
desolation of it when there is no water. I have seen it 
when practically there was no rain at all for seven or eight 
months. _ I have seen it when the hot winds came up from 
the South and fairly withered the grain. I have ridden for 
two days through walls of corn that towered above my 
head as I sat on my horse, and two days after I have seen 
that same corn wilted and ruined as if a gigantic flatiron 
had been pressed upon it. When two or three years of 
drought would follow in succession the misery of the 
people would become unendurable. 

[ remember, after burying the Daughter of the King, of 
which I have just told, I hitched up a pair of broncos and 
drove to a town thirty miles away. There had been no 
rain for months. The winter wheat was all killed, and 
corn had not yet been planted. The fields were bare and 
desolate beyond description. The dust in the roads, 
where it had not been blown away by the fierce winds, was 
over the fetlocks of the broncos. Everything was burnt up 
to the last degree. It was a cold, bleak day in March. 
Driving rapidly along, at a turn in the road | came upon 
a curious picture. There was a dilapidated ‘* prairie 
schooner,’’ which was in this instance a common farm 
wagon with a tattered canvas top on circular hoops. A 
shabby, faded, dejected woman sat on the high seat holé- 
ing a nursing baby in her arms ; two little children stood 
or sat beside her, and the father of the family had dis 
mounted and was standing in the road by his team. One 
of his horses — wretched creatures they were — had fallenin 
the traces and was dying; the other stood quietly with 
drooping head comisanatnian his companion. Half 4 
dozen gaunt, starved horses were looking at the group 
from over a fence near by in a manner which strongly sug 
gested compassion and sympathy. On the other sided 
the road, in a cornfield from whic ag stalk of corn 
been stripped by hungry cattle, lay a dead cow and two 
dead horses which had probably starved or died of thirst 
There were black crows circling around, and over every 
thing was blinding dust. As I reined in my horses the mat 
sat down in the wayside ditch, buried his head in his 
looked at the dead horse and cried. I heard the womal 
say, ‘‘Don’t, papa; don’t!’’ as I stopped. ‘‘ You seem 
be in trouble, stranger,’’ I said ; ‘‘ can I help you? G# 
I do anything for you?’’ ‘‘ No,’’ said he, looking # 
defiantly, ‘‘God’s forgot us. Drive on.”’ 


ox 


The Next Year Was a Bountiful One. Such crops I nev 
saw, and, to anticipate, for several years after they 
ued the same. In the fall of that year while driving aloy 
a country road I came across another ‘‘ prairie schoonef 
with a happier family of occupants. I asked the man) 
he was going. ‘‘Goin’ back East,” he said blithely 
‘* Back to old Illinois!’’ ‘‘ Didn’t you have a good oO 
this year?’’ I queried. ‘‘ Splendid, glorious ; never 5 
such crops, such a yield!’’ he answered. ‘‘ Well, why ae 
you leaving, then?” Iasked. ‘‘Stranger,”’ he said 
sively, ‘‘ this is the first time in five years that | any 
crop at all, and it’s the first chance in five years for me® 
scrape up enough money to get away. I swore if I 
chance I would take it, and that’s why I am going bad 
again.”’ ae of _ poe luckily — it out, and 
many g ears they rea their reward. - 

Moises wt cheap there — in fact, you could han 
them away. I remember a stockman came to a ol 
mine speaking in this wise: ‘‘ I’ve got six youre ad 
middling horses well broke, and, considering the o 
times, in pretty fair condition. What’ll you give me 
them?” ‘‘T’ll give you ten just like them,” ww 
friend, ‘‘ and think myself lucky to save the feed and a 
of four of them.’’ The offer was not accepted. 
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q. This article is the third of a series of five reciting the experlenaet 
“A Missionary in the Great West,” which Cyrus Town 
is contributing to the Journal. The next one will be published im. 











THE PASSION PLAY THIS YEAR 


By IDA SHAPER HOXIE 
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PILATE’S HOUSE VIEW OF THE STAGE FROM THE NEW AUDITORIUM, SHOWING EXACTLY HOW THE PLAY WILL BE GIVEN HOUSE OF ANNAS 
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@g BERAMMERGAU, as its name indicates, is the 


ad rl ! i for its victims. ge | ten years, so they had promised, 
hoe upper val ey of the littke Ammer Creek. a representation of the Saviour’s mission and sacrifice 
to the It is located in the Bavarian Alps, nearly should be given. Nothing could have been more natural 


twenty-eight hundred feet above sea-level. 



































th her nc than this, for in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
family Most people visit the place by way of mystery plays were carried out frequently and in various 
rode Munich, from which it is reached by about ways in the cloisters of the Bavarian mountains near and 
rough- a four-hours’ ride to the southwest. One south of Munich. These mystery plays, beginning away 
all the can therefore leave Munich early in the back in the fourth century with the simple representations 
morning, visit Oberammergau for a few of the great church festivals—a manger at Christmas, 
hours, and return to the city in the evening. But Ameri- a sepulchre on Good Friday, and so on—had grown until 
cans and other foreign visitors who go to Oberammergau they had developed into great religious festivals for the 
ars. | for the Passion Play—which continues from eight in the people. Nearly every village had its representations of 
3 waler morning until half-past five in the afternoon, with an interval the lives of the saints and martyrs, or of the life and passion 
rmous. of an hour and a half for dinner—will probably prefer to of the Christ, in its church or churchyard. What more 
tility of spend Saturday and Sunday nights in the village. To natural, then, than that Oberammergau should use this 
here accommodate these visitors the villagers have arranged method of showing gratitude for divine deliverance ? 
ity and this year for thirty-five hundred beds. 
seen it er : . 
or eight : , with the increased frequency of these plays there crept 
1p from HOSE who attended the play in 1890 wiil learn with in all sorts of abuses and blasphemies, until the 
den for pleasure that a new drainage and sewerage system has general church authorities, in 1781, were compelled to forbid 
ve ta been built, and that an electric railroad provides a com- them. In spite of this Oberammergau succeeded in pre- 
ve sem fortable and refreshing trip to Murnau, where it connects serving its play. Later it suffered several interruptions. 
flatiron with the government railroad. Despite these innovations In Jily, 1800, at the storming of the place by the French, 
ears of @ =the peculiarity and primitiveness of the village, which have ' the church and the theatre in the churchyard were burned. 
of the been hitherto its chief attractions, have not given way to COPYRIGHT, 1900, BY LUDWIG FRANK & CO, In 1810 the people were unable to obtain permission to 
worldly conventionality. The buildings that one first sees ANTON LANG, JR., WHO WILL IMPERSONATE “ THE CHRIST” continue the production of the play. In 1811 the play was 
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0 7 
er every 
;thema! @ “pon entering the town from Oberau are in the style of completely revised, everything that could possibly give 
is hands, ordinary German village house, and it is not so much offense being eliminated, and the musical part composed 


e womal the freshness of the white paint on the plaster-covered 

, seem! Walls as the painful straightness of the long street, the 

yu? Cat Miform position of the houses—all standing the same 

oking up distance back from the street, and with the fronts parallel 

fo it—that are foreign to one’s conception of a German 

e, and especially of Oberammergau. Here there are 

to front doors, which precludes the necessity of that’most 

ps I neve inpleasant feature of most houses— back doors—and the 

ey conti #F 00d housewife may hang her line of drying clothes on the 

ing alom @ Sinny side of her dwelling, whichever that may be, without 
chooner possibility of violating the proprieties. 


by the village schoolmaster. Permission for its presenta- 
tion was then obtained, and the result was an unusual pro- 
duction, in 1815, under the title ‘‘ Jesus Messias, or The 
Salvation of Man.”’ In 1830 it was given for the first time 
in the Passionsplatz (Passion Place), as up to that time its 
production had been in the village burial place. 

In 1850 the next and last revision took place. The 
result was the play as we have it this year, divided into 
four parts: the introduction and the play proper with 
three principal divisions. The introduction shows the 
living pictures: The Expulsion o: Adam and Eve from 

















nan wher ex Paradise and The Angels Worshiping at the Cross. These 
blithely. — a Be as are shown on the middle stage, and are, as in the case 

rood crop (COMING into the town from the opposite side, on the elec- Sinaia —_ with all the living pictures, preceded by the choir’s appear- 

never sa¥ ‘tric cars from Murnau, one gathers a more beautiful PRINCIPAL STREET IN OBERAMMERGAU ance on the proscenium, where it explains by song and 

1, why a fistimpression. Here one finds pretentious public build- recited prologue the pictures to follow. 

id impre By atively speaking, and the houses are more attractive. 

I had a8} people of Oberammergau do not assume a distinctive on 

for me of dress, as is so often the case in these mountain Shee comes the play: Part one covers the period from 

f 1 gotthe . Perhaps the one striking thing about them is their ; ie “ the entry of Christ into Jerusalem to His being taken 

oing of dress, their cleanliness and general decency of prisoner on the Mount of Olives. Part two covers the 


put, and® pearance when about their work. When addressing a 
they use little dialect, and show a brightness far 


ardly # tbove that usually found in German villages. Hearty, 


period from Jesus before Annas to the Condemnation by 
Pilate, and part three from Via Crucis to the glorious 
Resurrection. The great climax is the Ascension Scene. 


a fri a greetings come from every one you meet, even the — i a oe Each of the seventeen scenes of these three parts is pre- 
‘oung Wagging a welcome as you walk about the town. ceded by one or more living pictures showing its Old 
- the hat! here on the streets_I met men with fine, tem- rAg ‘ Testament prototype, as may be seen in the outline in the 
ive me 1 HE Ptate faces, clear, earnest, true eyes, whose long hair ae ce centre of the next page. 


The last interruption to the play occurred in 1870, when 
the news of the declaration of war between France and 
Germany reached Oberammergau in the midst of a pres- 

Passion Play originated in 1634, as the result of a entation. The performance was immediately stopped 
perience YW which had been taken the preceding year by the good and not finished until the following year. _ ; 
Brat! of the village when the great plague which had THe New THEATRE WHERE THE PLAY WILL BE GIVEN In 1890 most of the spectators sat in an immense audito- 
favaging Europe reached out to Oberammergau also rium, open to the weather, while part of the stage was 


= 
/ 


“aimed that they were prominent characters in the 
d and & Play. Nothing could be finer than their quiet, 
The j almost reverential, courtliness of manner. 














under a glass roof. This year the entire auditorium has, 
at a cost of fifty thousand dollars, been covered with an 
immense hall. his hall is constructed of six iron arches, 
with a span of about one hundred and forty feet wide and 
about sixty-five feet high. The ground space covered is 
about nineteen hundred square yards, and has a seating 
capacity for four thousand people. The floor is inclined, 
and the impression as one enters from the rear is that of 
spaciousness and beauty. The end toward the stage is 
open, and one looks out above the stage against a beauti- 
ful background of sky and mountain. 

The proscenium is uncovered, and the stage receives its 
light through its glass roof and from the proscenium in 
front. The middle stage, which has the facade of a 
Grecian temple, and on which the living pictures from the 
Old Testament, the Mount of Olives scene and the 
Crucifixion are represented, remains exactly as in 18go. 
And in general the very complete stage arrangements will 
receive little supplementing. 

One would expect that a weeny imbued community, 
giving a play because of a religious vow, would seek to 
make the entrance price as small as possible, in order 
that all might come and learn. But the people of 
Oberammergau, having learned the money value of their 
»roduction, seem nothing loth to combine religion with 
bushnane. They charge, therefore, as much as the regular 
German theatres—the prices this year varying from fifty 
cents to two dollars and fifty cents. The expenses 
incurred by the village in preparing for this year’s presen- 
tation exceed seventy-five thousand 
dollars. Yet the people hope to 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Ulrich,”’ ‘‘ Claudia Brocula’’; and in the line of patriotic 

lays, ‘‘ Otto the Great,’ ‘‘ Duke Christopher the 
Varrior,’’ and others. The presentations of these plays 
were given in the practice theatre. the buildings which 
stand back of the stage, which, during the Passion Play, 
are used for the dressing-rooms and wardrobe. These 
plays clearly demonstrate who the most talented people of 
the village are, and thus make possible and more certain 
wise choices for the characters in the Passion Play. 


ox 


O BE convinced that the choices have this year been 
wisely made one need but look into the faces of the 
rincipal characters. Rosa Lang, the daughter of the 
Giesesrnncictey, who played the part of Mary in 1890, has 
since entered a cloister in Vienna. The part is this year to 
be taken by the sweet-faced, eighteen-year-old Anna 
Flunger. She comes from a line of well-remembered 
Passion players. Her grandfather was the Christ in 1850 
(so greatly admired by Eduard Devrient), and her aunt, 
Franziska Flunger, gave an exceptionally fine interpreta- 
tion of Mary in 1880. The blue-eyed, light-haired niece is 
said to resemble her in appearance, and to show evidence 
of the possession of even greater talent ; therefore, a great 
deal is expected of her. 

The simple home of this Mary, as I saw her in it, was the 
setting of a most naive and pretty picture. I was invited into 
the living-room by the white-haired father—the letter-carrier 
of the village—and overheard the dismayed question, ‘‘ Is 


real Martha in her home life. She had heard from 
friend, Anna Flunger, of the presence in the village of 
American, bent on taking ‘‘ snap-shots,’’ and while 

a distance I was greeted by the sunniest of smiles 
above the washtub at which she was working before 
door of her home. Had she been an American-c 
girl what would she have done? Instead of smiling a 
cious welcome to me while I was yet afar off she w 
have disappeared through the door at the very first 
of me, and I should have been kept waiting until she 
‘* fixed herself up,’’ and then she would have felt a big 
uncomfortable shame that she had been so caught. 
so in Oberammergau! Washing is perfectly legitj 
work, and what more natural than that she should be 
employed! And one of my greatest treasures 
carried away with me was this picture of the ‘‘ Marthag 
the tub.’’ 

In all of these young women was the entire absence of the 
careless, too-much-at-her-ease, chic air of the modern Mj 
and the strained, ill-at-ease awkwardness of the timid go 
country-bred girl. Quite the contrary, they showed ay 
absolute unconsciousness of self, a frank graciousness and 
simple willingness to please that was indeed charming, — 

e Judas of 1890, the a and decorator, J 
Zwink, because of his excellent interpretation at that 
and his unchanged appearance, plays the same réle 
this year. : 

The youthful John of 1890 again assumes that réle 
Though now twenty-nine years old he has retained 
fresh, youthful expfession of 

ears ago. His silky, brown, 





realize something for themselves 





from their work. ne-third of what 
remains after the expenses are paid 
will be devoted to building a vault 
and chapel in the village burial place. 
The remaining two-thirds will be 


HOW THE PASSION PLAY IS GIVEN 


PART | 


air is the background for a 
sensitive face, and one looking j 
his face and into his frank, 
brown eyes can understand wine 
was chosen to be the Beloved 
Disciple. He spends his days ig 


divided among the players, among 
whom there will be at least one rep- 
resentative from each home in the 
village. 

‘The dress rehearsal occurred on 
May 20. The dates for this year’s 
opolenamunes are: May 24, 27 ; June 
4, 10, 16, 17, 24, 29; July 1, 8, 15, 18, 
22, 29; August 5, 8, 12, 15, 19, 28 26 ; 
September 2, 8, 9, 16, 23, 30. Those 
familiar with the Roman Catholic 
calendar will notice that, with four 
exceptions, the performances are 
given on Sundays and church holy 
days, thus keeping to the original 
religious character of the play. 


or 


paar the Passion Play is.a com- 
munity affair was evidenced on 
December 5 of last year, when the 
citizens of Oberammergau held an 
election for the choosing of the 
Passion Committee for tg00. Upon 
this committee of sixteen men— 
among whom are the white-haired 
Herr Biirgermeister Lang, who has 
four times played the Caiaphas; 
Ludwig Lang, the principal of the 
wood-carving school ; Joseph Meyer, 
lovingly referred to by the villagers 
as ‘‘ Christus’? Meyer, because of 
his playing of the Christ three times ; 
and the Herr Pastor Schréder— 
devolves the entire management of 
the play. It has been their duty to 
choose the players, to appoint ex- 
perienced and competent persons to 
plan the costumes, to manage the 
stage settings, and todrill the players. 
And as the entire responsibility rests 
upon them, so have they complete 
authority, and there is no appeal 
from their decisions. 

The sixteenth of December, that 
much-dreaded yet anxiously awaited 
day on which the committee was to 
choose the players, came at last, 
bringing happiness to a few, but dis- 
appointment to many others. And 
when it was over, envied indeed 
were the young people, especially 
the young women, who, because of 
their beauty of face and form, and 
amiability and special fitness, had 
been chosen to take part in the great 
religious festival. 

It was the hard duty of the com- 
mittee to displace the old man 
‘* Christus’’ Meyer, whose réle was 
so dear to him and so hard to give 
up, and whose simple, powerful in- 


cs rome of this part had won him so much admiration 
and love. To show an appreciation of his work the com- 
mittee assigned to him the reading of the prolo 
the living pictures, which has formerly been spoken by the 
choirmaster. To Biirgermeister Lang, also too old for the 








. Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem. 
. The Conference of the Sanhedrin. 


a.—Prototype. ‘The sons of Jacob decide to put their brother Joseph out of the way. 
6.—Scene. ‘The high priests take counsel how to bring Jesus into their power. 


. Christ’s Farewell from His Mother in Bethany. 


a.—Prototypes. 1. Youthful Tobias takes farewell from his parents. 
u. The loving bride bewails the loss of her bridegroom. 
6.—Scene. Christ at gothany. He is anointed by Mary, whereat Judas murmurs. Christ takes 
farewell from His mother and from the friends at Bethany. 


. The Last Walk to Jerusalem. 


a.—Prototype. King Ahasuerus dismisses Vashti and honors Esther. 

6.—Scene, Christ goes with the disciples again toward Jerusalem, weeps at the sight of the sinful 
city, sends two disciples ahead to prepare the Passover lamb. Judas conceives the idea 
of betraying his Master. ‘The two disciples come to Jerusalem. 


. The Last Supper. 


. The Traitor. 


a.—Prototype. The fall of the manna. The grapes from Canaan. 
6,—Scene. Jesus partakes of the last Passover with His disciples, washes their feet and institutes 
the meal of the New Testament in His memory, and exposes the traitor. 


a.—Prototype. The sons of Jacob sell their brother for twenty pieces of silver. 
6.—Scene, Judas comes into the Sanhedrin and promises to deliver his Master into the hands of 
the Pharisees for thirty silver pieces. The latter decide on the death of Jesus. 


. Jesus on the Mount of Olives. 


a.—Prototypes. 1. Adam compelled to eat his bread in the bitter sweat of his brow. 
u. Joab, pretending to give Amasa the kiss of yyy stabs him with a dagger. 
6.—Scene. Christ suffers the bitter agony, is betrayed by Judas by a kiss, taken prisoner and led 
away by the posse, 


PART II 


. Jesus Before Annas, 


a.—Prototype. Micah, the prophet, is struck for telling King Ahab the truth. 
6.—Scene. Jesus placed before Annas and struck in the face. 


. Jesus Before Caiaphas, 


ScENE 10. 


Scene 11. 


SCENE 12, 


ScENE 13, 


a.—Prototypes. 1. The innocent Naboth condemned to death through false witnesses. 
u. Job suffers the blame of his wife and friends. 
1. Christ led to Caiaphas, heard by him, and declared worthy of death. 
ur. Judas’ remorse and anguish. 
111. Christ is denied by Peter, and 
1v. Mocked and maltreated by the servants. 
Despair of Judas. 
a.—Prototype. Cain, the fratricide, tortured by conscience, wanders over the face of the earth. 
6,—Scene. Despair of Judas: confirmation of Christ’s sentence of death in the Sanhedrin; Judas 
enters the Sanhedrin filled with remorse; throws the thirty silver pieces at their feet, 
and, in agony of conscience, hangs himself. 
Christ is Led Before Pilate. 
a.—Prototype. ey focused by the princes before King Darius, condemned, and cast into the 
ons’ den, 
6.—Scene. Christ is led to Pilate, accused by priests, found innocent, and sent to Herod. 
Jesus Before Herod. 
a.—Prototype. The imprisoned Samson must make sport before the princes of the Philistines. 
6.—Scene. Christ, after being scorned and mocked by Herod, is sent back to Pilate. 
The Scourging and Crowning with Thorns. 
a.—Prototypes. 1. The blood-besprinkled coat of Joseph is brought to the father, Jacob. 
ul. The ram appointed for the sacrifice caught in the thicket. 
6.—Scene. Christ is led again to Pilate. The latter’s effort to mend matters by a choice between 
Christ and Barabbas fails and he orders Christ to be scourged. 


b.—Scenes, 


. Jesus Condemned to be Crucified. 


Scene 15. 


ScENeE 16. 


ScENE 17. 
Fina Scene. Halleluia. 


a.—Prototypes. 1. Joseph is presented to the people as their ruler. 
11. Casting lots over the two goats—of which one is to be set free, the other to 
be sacrificed for the sins of the nation. 
b.—Scene. Pilate presents the scourged and thorn-crowned Christ before the people; upon their 
wish he lets Barabbas go free, and, while washing his hands, condemns Christ to death. 


PART Ill 
Via Crucis. 
a.—Prototypes, 1. Isanc destined for the sacrifice ascends Mount Moriah with the wood on his back, 
11. Moses lifts up the serpent in the wilderness. 
6.—Scenes. Christ, laden with the cross, is led to Golgotha. 
1. Simon of Cyrene is compelled by the soldiers to carry the cross. 
1. Women of Sernaniom weep over Jesus. 
u1. Christ meets His heartbroken mother. 
Jesus on Golgotha. 
a.—Prologue. 
6.—Scene. Jesus is fastened to the cross, and raised. Mockery —Jesus’ last words and farewell. 
Provisions of Jews to watch the grave. Burial of the body of Jesus. 
Jesus in the Grave. 


The Ascension of Christ. 














e, before 


she a German?’’ as the father announced a visitor. And 
the answer of the father, ‘‘ No, she is a foreigner,’’ 
brought a beautiful glow to the already pretty face. Her 
simple manner — she remained standing until I begged her 
to be seated —her complete lack of self-consciousness, her 


the workshop beside his home cary. 
ing figures of the Madonna and of 
the Christ. He has but r 
taken up independent work, haying 
heretofore worked under the diree. 
tion of the well-known wood carver, 
Lang. His beautiful reliefs of the 
Christ, made after Hoffman’s Geth 
semane, and other paintings, 9 
exquisitely and delicately carved, 
the idea of the artist so masterfully 
conveyed to the wood, seemed but 
the natural expression of his sim 
ple, beautiful life. The visitor to 
Oberammergau this summer, who 
does not see ‘‘ the Beloved Disciple” 
in his workshop among his carvings 
will miss a great pleasure. ; 
et +f 
HE choice of a Christ must 
given the committee little 
culty. Anton Lang, Junior, not 
the family of wood-carving fame 
the son of a stove maker, and 
lowing his father’s trade, 
have been the one person of 
village looked upon by all as” 
Christ for 1900. In 1880, as a 
of five, and again in 1890, he 
part as one of the people. I 
told that he was chosen because 
had the ideal Christ head, bea 
hair and beard, and fine, blue, 
ful eyes. . 
This, indeed, was _ information 
enough to make me want to sé 
him. So I called at his home, and 
was, as everywhere, cordially 
ceived. The plain, meagre, 
little living-room was repellent 
its bareness. The bare floor d 
broad, unpainted boards, the low 
ceiling, the little double windows 
filled with potted geraniums, the 
bench built around three sides d 
the room, broadening as it ran 
the windows which receded into 
walls, the shelf under the C 
containing the shoe suppl fore 
parently the entire family—I c 
seven pairs of shoes and six pairsé 
slippers—the great jars of milk 
the bench in one corner of the room, 
the round clock over the door, the 
deer horns which served. for hat 
racks, the wooden chairs, the 
writing-desk and the small table= 
such was the furnishing, and it pre 
sented the typical, though by 
means attractive, picture 
ordinary family living-room. 


When the son Anton, in blue overalls and jean ja 
entered and smiled at me I forgot the room. Was it 
imagination, clothing this young man with virtues 
graces he did not possess, that made me feel myself in the 


Caiaphas, was given the entire work of drilling the players. 
This is no light task, when it is remembered that the actors 
are this year yornens people, and almost all acting for 
the first time, or, if for the second time, in new réles. In 
the words of one of the committee: ‘‘ With sadness and 
deep emotion must we notice the love which the old 

layers have for their rdles, and how inexpressibly hard it 
is for them to give them up, and with what worthy resig- 
nation they bow to the verdict of the jury. We hope that 
the younger people, upon whom Ammergau now places 
all her h , will fulfill them ; that they will hold to the 
old traditions, and give their réles with that same simple 
naturalness and spiritual fire which goes so directly to the 
pres of the spectator, lifting him up and moving him so 

eep ve 

yer te Lang has, as in 1880 and 1890, charge of the 
costumes and. the stage groupings for the living pictures. 
He, too, has grown up in the play, taking part in it when 
a child. In his groupings he follows no single pictures 
wholly. In 1890 he followed Hoffman somewhat. He 
studies Doré, and for the posing, Diirer. The players look 
to him for much of their training, since they trust his expe- 
rience and artistic ability. Since 1890 there have been 
given under his direction, for the practice of the young 
people of the town, several plays, such as ‘‘ Bishop 


amiable willingness to grant every possible request that 
I made of her, and answer every sort of question that I 
asked her, gave her a personality so charming and so 
lovable that I was loth to leave her. It was beautiful to 
think that it was one such as she who was the lovely Mary 
of Nazareth ; and I confess I left Oberammergau with a 
more beautiful, and real, and ideal conception of Mary 
than I had formerly had from picture and legend. 


or 


THE Magdalena is to be represented by a bright, fresh, 
pretty, twenty-year-old Fraulein, Bertha Wolt, daughter 
of an innkeeper. Her bright, frank enjoyment of a for- 
eigner’s bad German, her quickness to p the thought so 
awkwardly expressed, and her genial disposition, made her 
very attractive. With a disposition opposed diametrically 
to that of Fraulein Flunger, she impressed one with the fact 
that she had had many good times in the world, hoped to 
have more, and, indeed’, the playing of the Magdalena was 
to be another. Yet ! noted the same charming ease of 
manner and carriage which would be the envy of any city- 
bred girl, and which is often so painfully wanting in a 


country girl. 
And the call upon the Martha, the black-eyed, black- 
haired, red-cheeked Anna Schwalb, showed her to be a 


presence of a man different from the ordinary mortal 
do not know. Whatever it was, as I looked into 
man’s face, seemingly as innocent and sweet as a 
yet showing the bale, the strength and the charactef 
the grown man, I think I ex to 
that which the friends of the lowly Jesus must have had 
as they came in contact with Him in His early years, whe 
they were as yet unaware of His divine nature. Ri 
In spite of this young man’s clothing he looked the iii 
sensitive nature that he is. He spoke of the difficul 
the task that had been assigned him, and said he ha@® 
pon ef studying ‘‘ Ben Hur,” in order to get G@ 
Wallace’s (the author) conception of the Christ, ane 
he was trying to perfect in his own mind the id 
acter he was to portray. ~ _ 3 
Such are some of the young people in 3% 
Oberammergau is trusting for this year’s production 
Passion Play. Whatever may be her purpose in com 
the custom, of one thing I have not the slightest @ 
the influence of this play on the lives of those whe 
taken the chief parts in it has been a sweetening, Up 
one, working out a gentleness, simplicity, love 
and purity of character such as are but rarely me 
these latter days. Be the Passion Play what it m@ 
personal contact with these simple people cannot 
to do one good. : “e 
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SOL SMITH RUSSELL IN HIS SUMMER HOME 


At Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket Sound 


The pictures on this page show Sol Smith Russell, the actor, and his family at their summer home in Edgartown, Martha’s Vineyard, 

Massachusetts. To “‘ Quiet Corner ’’— appropriately named— Mr. Russell hies himself when his season’s work on the stage is ove 
remaining until called back to the footlights in the fall. ‘* Quiet Corner” is long and low, with a 
big, broad, inviting piazza. Each of its twelve rooms has a fine water view. Mr. Russell’s 
favorite room is his den, or library, where he spends much time reading, writing or study- 
ing a new part. Bowling, fishing, sailing and driving are his diversions. The family 
comprises the comedian, his wife—a daughter of William T. Adams, “ Oliver 

Optic ’’—a son nearing man’s estate, and a daughter in her early teens. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


TOOK a room at a much lower rent in a 
big, gloomy building occupied chiefly by 
working-girls. ‘There was across the light- 
shaft on which my window faced the win- 
dow of a girl who from the little glimpses 
I had through her window and mine I knew 
to be very poor. She always left the build- 
ing early, and it was usually after seven 
o’clock when she came back and began 

getting her supper. She seemed, indistinctly as I could 

see her, about my own age, and so alone that I often longed 
to go to her ; but, after all, I knew none of the girls in the 
building. They were so busy —my own life was so full. 

I was working more oy now than I had ever 
worked, for | was poorer than I had ever been. Once or 

twice I found myself without money to pay my rent, 
though I economized carefully and often went without 
meals to try to save. | sat up now and then all night 
writing rather trashy stories for a second-rate magazine 
which usually accepted them, though I had in the proud 
days of my theories held very inflexible ideas of art and 

yreatly condemned writing ‘‘ pot-boilers.’’ 


ox 


It sometimes seemed to me, in that year of poverty, that 
Fate had first sanctioned my going to New York because 
she saw that to be the simplest method of overturning 
almost every conservatism of my whole strong nature. 
One by one she crowded out theories with actual experi- 
ence. [| found myself growing tolerant on many points, 
just as I found myself — ** pot-boilers’’ when I was 

ungry or when the rent fell due. Being so & 3 
drop all my former acquaintances. I did not let even 
Mr. Craddock or Philip know where I was. Fancy my 
surprise then when one day, while cooking my meagre 
supper in my room, Mr. Craddock’s sister called. 

* Brother learned you were here,’’ she began awkwardly. 
‘* He asked me to come. I want to ask if you won’t come 
to visit us for a while—until you get quite on your feet. 
It must be very hard. Do come,’’ she said helplessly. 
‘*I’m very clumsy about it, but please come and let us 
help you.”’ 

I refused as graciously as I could, not without a smile as 
I thought how out of place my duties and my clothes 
would seem in the great, rich Craddock home. ‘Though I 
made her understand that my life was too busy for any 
social duties, yet I did promise to go some afternoon to see 
her. I chose a time when I was least likely to meet her 
brother. I shrank from seeing him who had known me in 
the old days. 

‘* | want to hear about your life,’’ she said when I went 
to see her, ‘* and about those girls there who live gloomy, 
poverty-stricken lives. I wish you’d take me some day to 
see them. I'd like so much to help them.” 

‘* They don’t want charity, you know,’’ I said patiently, 
remembering my own attitude toward poverty during the 

ears when I had wealth. ‘‘ One must enter intimately 
into their struggle and poverty. They seem ungracious— 
just the swish of your silk skirts, you know, would be 
enough to shut you out of their lives. One has to be des- 
perately poor to fully understand.”’ 

‘* But, a dear, you’ve never been desperately poor !’’ 

‘* Yes,”’ I said, with a bluntness cena foodie to me, 
‘*I am now. Iam going to walk home because I’ve no 
car fare, and my clothes aren’t heavy enough to keep me 
warm. Those are things you don’t know about. And they 
—they wouldn’t accept ta Fo any more than I would.”’ 


or 


One evening not long after this I chanced to meet 
Mr. Craddock in Union Square and he insisted upon 
escorting me home. When we were nearing the entrance 
to the big, gloomy building, he said to me suddenly: 

** Pm so glad we’ve found you! It’s awful, your strug- 
gling and working that way. You don’t mind my saying 
it. n’t you see what I mean? I’m not worth your boot- 
lacings, but I do love you, you know —of course, you know 
—and I'd make the biggest effort of my life, by Jove, to be 
worthy of loving you. I’d take you out of this—out of this 
* poverty-flat’ and Bohemia—back to your old place, 

ition, and money, and fluffy gowns—an ing, Heaven 
ws, that could make you forget all this you’ve 





suffered.’’ 
_ ** You are good and generous,’’ I said; for his whole 
im was so honest and fine. I put my hand in his. 


can’t tell you how much I appreciate how fine you are— 
the sterling stuff you’re made of. k you so much ; 
but I am going to live my own life out, whatever comes or 
oes. I must. I couldn’t be happy shirking any of it. 
ou mustn’t pity me. I have no less than many girls ; 
than some I have much more.” 

When I got to my chilly, bare room I felt unnerved and 
lonely, I lighted the gas and sat down by the table, my 
head in my arms. I thought of the Craddocks’ rich home ; 
I thought of my own poverty, of Philip. How doleful, 
is“ it all was. * moment later I heard a soft knock. 

**'You won’t mind my coming? I saw you from m 
window. I thought you were lonely. Oh ne, F 

oR 


“* The Autobiography of a Girl” was begun in the October, 1899, Journal. 


By KATHARINE FERGUSON 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A GIRL 


FROM HER SIXTEENTH TO HER TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR 





I looked up. The Indiana girl ; slighter, more delicate, 
but still unmistakably the Indiana girl, stood there. It 
was she, then—the girl in the room across the light-shaft. 

When the first astonishment was over we had much to 
say. Fond of her as I had been, our lives had drifted 
apart, and there were many questions now to ask and 
answer. She was a trained nurse, working among the 
poorest classes, which she loved, making barely a living. 

ant a“ 

‘*Isn’t it strange,’’ she said, when I told her of myself, 
**that all this cola have come to you and I not know it? 
I always thought of you as at ‘ Edgewood,’ or perhaps 
married to him. He loved you so.” 

‘* To Jack?” I said; then, smiling, ‘‘ No, never eas he 

‘*Isn’t it strange,’ she closed her eyes wearily, ‘‘ to 
have love like that and not care for it?” 

Something in her face reminded me of the time I had 
found her at the window in my room looking out at the 
storm. I felt that I understood the look now—fully. 

The Indiana girl was indeed a comforttome. Somehow 
she made me brave. I was beginning to feel that, despite 
all the difficulties and discouragements, life was worth 
while. And then came something which took away al my 
philosophies suddenly. I got a letter from Margaret say- 
ing that Polly was ill; could I come home for a little 
while? I wrote her at once that I would, and then I sat 
down to count the cost. Even with taking my rent money 
I had not enough to go home. I thought of borrowing — 
but of whom? There was no one save Miss Craddock. 
Under the circumstances I shrank from going to her. 

I sat up that night to write two stories—‘‘ pot-boilers.”’ 
Two days later, when I went for his decision, the editor to 
whom I had submitted them gave them back to me. 
I wrote Margaret I should be delayed a day or two, but 
would come as soon as possible. I sat up most of the 
night again. In two days more this other story was 
returned to me. The thought of Polly needing me almost 
maddened me. I rebuked myself for not having gone at 
once to Miss Craddock. I would go now. 

As I went down the dingy stairs | met the postman. He 
had two letters for me. One from Margaret, in answer to 
mine, said simply: ‘‘ Come as soon as you can, dear. 
Polly needs you.”” The other was addressed in type- 
writing. Inside the envelope was a printed, yellow slip of 
paper. I read it and reread it before I fully realized that 
it was a railroad pass made out in my name—a railroad 

ass to Chichester. Mr. Craddock was in a railway office, 

recalled. He must have learned somehow. e had 
sent it anonymously. How unspeakably grateful I was! 
For the moment how I loved him ! 


or 


I hurried up the steps of ‘‘ Edgewood.’’ I had not been 
there for so long. No one knew on what train to expect 
me. Leila opened the door. Her surprise and delight 
cheered me. Rex bounded out and licked my hand fran- 
tically, and then Tom came forward and kissed me. 

** How is she?’’ Lasked. ‘‘ Is she better now?”’ 

‘* You can go up, Pussy ; Margaret is there.’’ 

I tiptoed into Polly’s room. Margaret rose swiftly and 
pressed my hands, but I hardly noticed her. 

‘* Polly, here Iam, dearie! It’s been so long !’’ 

I slipped down by the bed and put my arm over her and 
kissed her. Her face, so thin and white, shocked me 
frightfully. She looked at me steadily and said softly : 

** Yes, it has been so long since she went. Nobody 
knows. Don’t you think she will come soon? It’s very 
impatient of me, but it’s so long.”’ 

he turned her head wearily and looked out of the win- 
dow. I left Margaret with her and hurried away, thor- 
oughly unnerved. In the hall by the door Tom stood. 

‘** Tom, why didn’t you tell me she looked like that ?”’ 

Tom put out his hand gropingly and took mine, and in a 
dazed way led me into his room. 

‘* Pussy, does she really look so ill? I hoped you’d 
say I didn’t know. I hoped you’d say I was a fool,’’ and 
Tom put his head in his hands. 


ax 


Oh, the long days that followed! Polly asked for me 
often. Once or twice I tried to make her know me, but to 
no purpose. There was always the same question, when 
was I coming back to her? Once I was kneeling stroking 
her hand she said : ; 

‘*] wish she would come. If she were here I'd tell her 
about the mill girls. You see, they need some one to love 
and care for them. They have such hard, unbeautiful 
lives. Of course, when we had money—but now—lI can’t 
help them so much, nor give them jolly times. Katharine 
is so strong, so fine. She could help them—work with 
them better than I—she is so brave, so talented.” 

‘* What if I were to tell you she has come?” I kissed 
her. ‘‘ Polly, Polly, [am here! I am Katharine!’’ 

‘Are you Katharine?” she smiled thoughtfully. 
‘** Katharine who?’’ 

Then she rambled on, something about Tom and Nelly. 

‘* Katharine never guessed it. Wasn’t that strange? 
I knew so well all the while Tom loved her, but wouldn’t 
ask her to marry him, because he felt his first duty was 
to us~and then the business went wrong, and then——”’ 

The doctor said that the moment she was able Polly 
must be taken to the mountains. Margaret told me there 


was no money she knew of available. Had I any fgjg 
away? I suggested mortgaging ‘‘ Edgewood.”’ 

‘** It has been mortgaged,’’ Margaret said. ‘‘ There's 
not a penny more to be had on it. Polly has worked, | 
have taught. Tom has done hisutmost. By grandfather's 
will ‘‘ Midwood” cannot be mortgaged or sold durj 
Aunt Hester’s lifetime. There is nothing.”’ 

‘* Something must be done! The money must come 
from somewhere,’’ I said desperately. Yet I knew it was 
hopeless. Jack was in Cuba. Philip—I could even haye 
gone to Philip—was poor. There was no one jg 
Chichester to whom I could turn. I had thought before 
this I had known the real bitterness of poverty, but now— 
ah, the thought that Polly was suffering, and even the fey 
comforts were lacking ! 

I went to my room, knelt by the bed and put my head ip 
my arms. If things had seemed dark before they were 
black now. I could not pray nor cry. I could only suffer 
as I had never in my life suffered before. Tom came into 
the room. 

‘* Pussy, I’m afraid little Polly’s worse. Somehow 
to-night—I can’t stand the thought of it all. It seems 
my fault. If I had managed the business better-——” 

I forgot all my suffering in a moment. I could 
how Tom must suffer if, added to the bitterness of it 
he felt self-blame. I had been selfish not to think of this 
before. I ought not to have left himalone. He depended 
on me; I must not fail him. I comforted him as best | 
could. After that I hid away all my own fears and 
anxieties. I came and went in Polly’s room without a tear, 
‘* When she gets better we will take her away,’ I kept 
saying, though I knew we had no way of doing it. 


ox 


The look of suffering in Polly’s face deepened. Her 
hands grew even more slender and sensitive. Margaret 
was breaking down with the long watching. Tom's 
anxiety was unfitting him for his duties. The crisis had not 
yetcome. The chief responsibility of those next few days 
must come on me. Margaret at last reluctantly consented 
to rest and let me remain the nights with Polly. 

Two nights wore away. As the third night wore on 
Polly partially wakened from the stupor in which she had 
lain since the afternoon. _ I slipped down by her and she 
groped about for my hand and rested hers weakly on it. 

‘* If Katharine comes,”’ she said, ‘‘ tell her I couldn’t do 
it all, not without some money to help. I saved some— 
fifty dollars to send to her. I knew she’d need it. One 
doesn’t need here what one needs there in New York.” 

** Where did you put it, dear?” 

If I could only learn where the money was, to ee it on 
just the little comforts she needed. I should buy hera 
daintier nightdress. The coarse one she wore was $0 
unlike her—so unlike the dainty — of the old days. | 
should look through all her boxes the next day and find 
the fifty dollars. In a moment more it had slipped my 
mind. Polly put her hand on mine and looked at me 
earnestly. 

‘* Dearie, when did you come?’’ It was the old, dear 
voice with the suffering and longing gone out of it. 

I put my arms about her, and, bending my head close 
to hers, said : 

‘*Polly darling !”’ 

‘* I’m so glad !’’—then after a long pause—‘‘ I love the 
others, dearie, oh, so much, so much, but—it doesn’t take 
away a bit from my great love for them — but I always loved 
you best—-I always longed to have you——’”’ 

Her voice broke off softly and she closed her eyes, 
saying: ‘‘ I’m very tired. I think I want to go to sleep 

She wakened once more. This time I had to bend vey 
close to hear her voice, as she said: ‘‘ I’m so glad you™ 
come, dearie, so glad ——”’ . 

The night slipped away lingeringly. I waited with m 
head bowed close to hers. The clock ticked s 
With the steady ticking there seemed to come into 
room, into my life, silently and surely, a great knowledge= 
a great presence. 

dreaded to look up and meet it face to face. I 
my head bowed. After a long while Rex, who lay at@ 
feet, fat up and put his head close to mine, and 
heard Tom coming along the hall, and looked - 

The room was full of a faint gray dawn whic 

t the long, still wistaria. I looked at the soft, 
ines of Polly’s figure, at her slender white hands, a 
—her face. I got up as in a dream and went to the 
I closed it behind me and took Tom’s hand and led# 
into my room and s my arms around his neck. : 

‘*Tom, dear,’’ I said, ‘‘ we’re all of us going to be 
brave, because— because she was brave—so rave—its 
what she would have loved best.’’ 


x 


The days which followed were such as follow all great 
ief ose who have known them will understand 
~ as those who have not, cannot. 

e had many questions to face. It was a month before 
the final plan was made. I was returning to New Yor‘ 
Aunt Hester, who just at that time inherited a comf 
sum from a distant relative, which enabled her to travel 
for her health, was going abroad and was to 

et with her. Tom was to travel for his 

” wood’? was to be closed, while Leila took chatt 
of ‘‘ Midwood.” 

At last the day came. Tom had left for the ‘Sous 

and Aunt Hester had left the day before. 

would not permit me to close the house. d 

** Tl fix things after you go. There ain’t any need 
your doin’ it. You’ve enough, poor lamb.”’ 

As the trees hid the old house from me I felt the chase 
were against my ever coming back to it. I knew 
mortgage fell due shortly. 


(CONCLUDED IN THE JULY JOURNAL) 
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“IT WAS GOOD SINGING THAT THE LITTLE CONGREGATION HEARD THAT DAY” 
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PART ONE 


RS. MALCOLM was a 
woman of the old 
school, and for that 
reason her only 
child was an enigma 
to her. She felt it 
to be an extra drop 
in her brimming 
cup of trials that 
Geraldine, a bloom- 
ing girl of nineteen, 
should have ideas 
of life which kept 
her mother continu- 
ally upset in mind 
and at the point of 
wondering what 
would happen next. 

Mrs. Malcolm was 
an invalid, and she 
hated the mental 
perturbation of 
wondering about 
anything. It was, 
in truth, an exercise 
to which she was but 
little addicted. 
Geraldine was a 
devoted daughter, 
and was actually 

aid practically all that a mother could ask; it was only in 

the theoretical sphere that she was found wanting—in 

mother’s mind. To Mrs. Malcolm it was nothing 

of a calamity that Geraldine, who was young, healthy 

charming, and so admirably adapted to a woman’s 

s destiny, marriage, should turn away with indiffer- 

from the young men who admired her, and say that 
she wanted was not marriage, but a career ! 


ox 


Acereer! To Mrs. Malcolm, who had been reared in 
=, eXtreme South, it was really hardly respectable for'a 
Stl to utter such a sentiment. - She argued long and often, 

hot without an invalid’s forgivable vishness, to 
sade her daughter of the almost unladylike eccen- 
Meity of her point of view, but she found it as useless to 
"Y¥ to change Geraldine as Geraldine had found it useless 


MISS MAGRUDER 


to Gosge her. 
awe Geraldine been in ~ decided sense either poor or 
i 


e limitations of her life would not have been so 
Vating. But with just enough money for her mother 


©, 


gone over it so often. 
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By Julia Magruder 


of ‘‘ The Violet,”’ “ 


and herself to live in comfort, and yet have nothing worth 
considering to give away, the condiliens of her existence 
were often distressing to her. She had an old great-aunt 
on her father’s side, who lived abroad, and who had 
always wanted Geraldine to live with her, but as she had 
never liked Geraldine’s mother that plan could only be 
hinted at as a distant prospect. This old lady was very 
rich, and Geraldine was presumably her heir; but she was 
too whimsical and capricious a quantity to be calculated 
on, and the girl had. never permitted herself to expect the 
inheritance which she did not deny that she would have 
liked —less for her personal gratification than as a means 
of developing certain modest schemes of philanthropy 
which she had long had in mind. 


ox 


These schemes, with certain other fervent aspirations, 
filled Geraldine’s heart in all the intervals of her care of 
her mother, and furnished ample material for the sub- 
conscious activity of her mind even during the hours in 
which she was reading aloud from the old-fashioned 
romances which alone represented Mrs. Malcolm’s ideal 
of literature. 

On one of these occasions the elder woman became so 
moved by a description of a fervid love scene that she said 
impetuously : 

‘* Geraldine, you seem to me the most unnatural girl I 
ever knew. How can a being who might inspire such 
feelings and experience happiness as you have just seen 
described there be so blindly indifferent to marriage, and 
talk about preferring ‘ a career’ ?’’ and the invalid began 
to weep plaintively. 

Geraldine knelt at her side and put her arms around her. 

‘* There, there, dear little mamma,’’ she said; ‘‘ a career 
is not a pair of trousers! Indeed, you are mistaken in 
thinking I want anything shocking. But don’t let’s talk 
about it. I can’t bear to see youcry. Tell me whatI can 
do to please and comfort you. I'll do anything, short of 
marrying, on the spot.”’ 

‘* Don’t make a joke of it, Geraldine. It is a most 
solemn truth that what I do want is to see you married.’’ 

‘*To whom, mamma?” said the girl with a sort of 
dogged gentleness. 

** Well, I want you to choose for yourself. 
Waite adores you——”’ 

‘* And I almost dislike him.”’ 

‘* You don’t dislike Rob Murdoch.”’ 

‘*On the contrary, I love him—just as I should a 
charming child.’’ 

‘* Weil, certainly Mr. Hughes is not a child.” 

‘* By no means; he’s a cynical pessimist, a thousand 
years old. But don’t let us talk of this, mamma. We've 
I am willing to forego any career 
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that you disapprove, but not even for your sake would I 
marry without certain requirements which are perhaps out 
of the question —love, respect, admiration, congeniality of 
thought and feeling, and several other things. I’ve never 
seen the man who combined these things, and I am quite 
satisfied that I never shall.’’ 

It is the unexpected that happens. Within a week after 
the utterance of these words Geraldine had met a man 
who surprised her into a certain mistrust of their finality. 

It was Sunday morning. 

She was late for church that day, so she entered by the 
little door which led directly to the choir. Of this choir 
she was the life and soul, the feeble voices of the others 
being little more than an accompaniment to her strong 
one. It was therefore very important for her to be in 
her place promptly. 

To-day, mies os SA was this incumbent on her, as the 
choir had practiced an anthem which was a little difficult, 
and which without her voice would be impossible. 
Aware that she was late, she had hurried along, wondering 
whether the rector would hold back the service for her a 
few minutes or whether the anthem would be omitted. 

On entering the church she found that neither was the 
case. The service had begun promptly, and the anthem 
already was in full swing, the air being surely and beauti- 
fully rendered by a man’s tenor voice. 


arr 


In the same instant in which her ears received an im- 
pression of delightful harmony her eyes took in the out- 
ward aspect of a man who somehow seemed to fit it. A 
man of the world was rather a new creature to her, and 
one for which, theoretically, she cared little. This was 
distinctly a man of the world in appearance, and it was 
with such a manner that he now moved and made a 
place for her at his side, all the while singing his part with 
an ease and confidence which showed that he was a 
musician. 

This entire self-possession on the part of a person who 
had taken her place without her invitation or permission 
piqued the girl. Not to be outdone on her own ground, 
she slipped into the seat beside him, taking up the note as 
she did so, and lifting up her voice in a rich swell which 
blended with his fine tenor in an accord of such sweetness 
that all her nerves of sensation seemed to become aware 
and to vibrate at the sound. 

It was good singing that the little congregation heard 
that day — better than it had any idea of. Geraldine knew 
it, though, comparatively ignorant as she was. As for the 
mysterious young stranger, there was a consciousness born 
of knowledge in his heart which made him so aware of the 
beauty and value of that anthem, so sung, that, moved as 
he always was by music, he felt almost bewildered now as 


It 
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he took his seat and then automatically sank to his knees 
at the invocation of the clergyman. 

It was a relief to hide his face in his hands and get a 
little space of time in which to recover his composure. 

But even when the music that had so enthralled him 
was heard no longer, why was it that the agitation in his 
heart continued? What was this supreme and stirring 
consciousness that possessed him at the thought of the 
sweet white-clothed young being who knelt so close to 
him that he had only to remove his hands and lift his eye- 
lids to see her? 

Presently he Gared to look. Her face was a rebuke to 
him in its composed absorption in the prayers which the 
rector was saying. The sweet eyes were closed; the 
gentle lips moved softly in their low responses. The even 
breaths that stirred the ribbons on her bosom gave no 
hint of aught but calm within. 

For himself, he felt no calm, but with his whole heart he 
prayed. As he did so a conviction came to him that he 
would one day —one sure-coming day —tell to this quiet 
girl who knelt beside him the purport of that prayer. 


a 


When the service was over and Geraldine arose from 
her knees, she passed, without looking to the right or the 
left, out of the choir and through the church door. As 
she was turning homeward a little boy ran after her to 
say that the rector wished to see her in the vestry. 

She found him just divested of his surplice and looking 
rather eager to speak to her. 

_** Come in, Geraldine !’’ he said ; ‘‘ I want to explain to 
you about the stranger in the choir. He is the son of an 
old college mate of mine who has been a man of large 
fortune and is now suddenly impoverished by transac- 
tions in stocks. This son of his, having fitted himself at 
college for the profession of a mining engineer, has just 
begun the practical work —urged to it by the necessity, 
never before anticipated, of making his own living and 
heaeng his family. He has come down here to inspect 
and report upon the Brady mine, and he brought a letter 
of introduction to me from his father. For some reason 
he did not deliver it till just before church to-day, and 
then, as his father used to be very musical, it occurred to 
me to ask him if he could sing, with the result re 

At this moment there came a knock at the door, and, 
instead of continuing, the rector, on opening it, said : 

‘* Ah, Mr. Underwood; come in! Let me introduce 
you to my young friend, Miss Malcolm.”’ 

The man and girl looked at each other and bowed. 
The bow was formal and composed. The look was 
ry and disturbing to the hearts of each, so much so 
that they found no word to say to each other, but were 
awkwardly silent. Then, with a rather cold inclination 
of the head, Geraldine picked up her dainty white gown 
and passed into the street. 

Again the unexpected had happened. Underwood at 
the time of his father’s financial reverses had been popu- 
lar in society, but so far he had only played with the 
idea of marriage. When poverty came suddenly upon 
him he made up his mind conclusively to play with it no 
longer, but to give it up at once and forever. 

e€ was not conscious of any sacrifice in doing this. 
Heretofore he had felt that he ought to marry, rather than 
that he wanted to. Now he felt that he ought not to, his 
mother and sister being in eng dependent on him, and so 
it was a very easy thing for him to face the thought of 
bachelorhood. Never having seen a woman that he 
desired to make his wife, it was a simple matter to forego 
the abstraction of marriage. 

Suddenly all had changed. For the first time he had 
been in the presence of a fair and lovely girl who cast a 
spell upon him so unwonted and extraordinary that as he” 
had knelt at her side in the church he had uttered a swift, 
spontaneous prayer that this woman might one day be his. 
It was a wholly new feeling that possessed him, and he 
was confronting it boldly in thought as he watched her 
walking homeward from the church. 

He saw her turn into the gate which led to her pictur- 
ae little home, deep in the shadow of vines and full- 
leafed trees, and he was aware that she glanced back and 
that she saw him. She gave no sign of this, however, as 
she vanished into the house, by which he presently walked 
without a glance to right or left, but with the belief that 
she was now watching him, which indeed was true. 


or 


He passed up the street, and, going to his comfortless 
little room in the hotel, he threw down his hat and gloves 
and looked himself in the face—not in the bit of chea 
glass above his dressing-table, but in the mirror of his mind. 

Why, he asked himself, should a sudden overwhelming 
desire for marriage come to him at the very period of his 
life when marriage was impossible to him? It was 
impossible, of course. He would never marry any woman 
whom he could not support properly, and with his ideas 
and training a proper support for a woman meant riches. 
As for marrying a rich girl, that thought had not been 
agreeable to him when he was rich himself, and now it 
was absolutely repellent. To live as a poor man, after 
having been all his life accustomed to live as a rich man, 
was quite endurable, but to have luxuries which were paid 
for by a woman’s money was simply impossible. 

Then came the thought that the girl who now so wholly 
possessed his imagination was not accustomed to the 
extravagant style of living which was indispensable to the 
women he had heretofore known, and the sweet, delightful 
notion got hold of him that she might be willing to share 
privation with him until prosperity came. The thought 
of working for her, having her companionship as his 
reward, intoxicated him. 

Underwood went early to church that evening, and on 
entering the choir door he found Mr. Graham, the rector, 
in conference with Miss Malcolm about the hymns. He 
was welcomed with a cordial hand-grasp by the rector, 
and Geraldine accompanied her greeting with a slight 
smile which had in it a certain look of welcome, too. 

They fell to talking about the music, and all through the 
service that followed there seemed to be between them a 
— wonderful accord. The music helped greatly in this. 

they stood side by side, their voices blending exquis- 
itely, each felt that it must be the outward and audible 
sign of a rare harmony of spirit. 
hen the service ended he had taken his resolution. 
He turned to Geraldine and said: ‘‘ Now that Mr. 
Graham has introduced me as the son of an old friend, I 
had intended to ask him, on the same basis, to take me to 
call on you, Miss Malcolm. Will you let me waive that 
ceremony so far as to go home with you to-night, if, as it 
seems, you are alone?”’ 
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Quite simply Geraldine acquiesced, and the next moment 
they were in the street together. 

‘* What a splendid old chap the rector is!’’ said 
Underwood. ‘‘ He and my father were no end of friends 
at college and after. One went North and one went 
South, however, and they’ve not met for years. But when 
I was born nothing would satisfy my father but that 
Graham should come on to the christening. He’s my 
godfather, you know.”’ 

‘* No—I didn’t—how should I?” said Geraldine, 
laughing ; ‘* but he happens to be mine, also !”’ 

**Not really!’’ exclaimed the young fellow with 
delight; ‘* then we’re a kind of foster sister and brother ! 
That accounts for the strange feeling that I had of 


acquaintanceship with you when I first saw you. Do tell 
me that you felt something of the same thing.’’ 
‘* That I knew you already? Hardly that. I did feel, 


however, that I might get to know you very easily; and 
that was uncommon, for it is comer te a little difficult for 
me to make acquaintance with a stranger.”’ 

‘*Oh, but the music helped!” said he. ‘‘After we 
had sung together I felt that you were my little god-sister 
even betore | proved it as a fact.”’ 

At this point they reached the door of Miss Malcolm’s 
house, and here Underwood took leave, having frankly 
received and as frankly accepted an invitation to call. 

The day had been an almost blissful experience to 
Geraldine, and to Underwood there was no qualifying of 
the term. With the girl’s consciousness there mingled a 
certain misgiving, the result of her first detachment from 
the single-minded purpose of making a career for herself. 
Besides, she did not wholly admit that she was really 
touched in her heart by her encounter with this stranger, 
while Underwood reveled in the avowal. to himself that 
what he had always laughed at as an impossibility had 
come to him: he had fallen in love at first sight. 

An absolutely new life now began for Geraldine, and 
she abandoned herself to the joy of it in a way that 
amazed herself. As greatly did it amaze her mother, who 
now for the first time saw her daughter in what she con- 
sidered to be the normal state for a young girl. 


on 


Perhaps the only person who was not surprised at the 
turn affairs had taken was Underwood himself. To him 
it seemed the simple sequence of cause and effect; that 
when he had for the first time met the woman who he 
knew was suited to him, ‘‘ to the finest fibre of his 
nature,’’ the recognition should be mutual. He believed 
himself in the presence of his counterpart — his a/¢ter ego— 
and it was only a regard for the proprieties of the situation 
which prevented his asking Geraldine to promise to be his 
wife and to wait for him until he could afford to marry 
her. He never doubted that the time would be short. 
He felt an energy within him which he knew would be 
equal to the battle of life. He was ready and determined 
to work, and he had not a moment’s misgiving as to such 
a degree of success as would enable him to marry and 

ive to Geraldine every comfort that her simple life had 
Fitherto known, Oh, what a blessed chance it was that 
she should be poor instead of rich! Often enough he had 
despised the men who had extricated themselves from 
money difficulties by ‘‘ marrying money,”’ as the hateful 
phrase expressed it. But this would be all different. He 
would be, as the man should be, the protector, the giver, 
the dispenser; she the sweet recipient. Recognizing so 
distinctly that Geraldine was the complement of himself, 
he er | hardly doubt that she was ready to be his, and 
he felt impatient to have her promise. But he forced him- 
self to consider—and consideration compelled him to 
delay. Still, it was a delay full of fervent and confident 
hope. His father seemed to be rallying from the shock of 
his financial disasters, and was looking out to take his 
piece in the business world again. If he succeeded, the 

urden of the support of the family would be partly lifted 
from his own shoulders, and he could then, perhaps, ven- 
ture to ask Geraldine to pledge herself to him —to keep her- 
self for him until he could see his way to claiming her, and 
at the same time feel secure as to his parents and his sister. 

He began his resolute devotion to duty and work by 
forbidding himself the joy of being with Geraldine during 
those long, delightful summer days. Almost every hour 
of them he spent in intense mental and bodily activity. 

But when evening would come he went always to Mrs. 
Malcolm’s cottage, and there Geraldine, without disguise 
or affectation, waited for him. They sang together, read 
together, walked together in twilight and starlight, and it 
seemed to them both that every word interchanged, eve 
blending sound of their voices, every step they too 
together, was only a cementing of a bond which had 
existed since they first looked into each other’s eyes. 

It was a wonderful thing. To the mind of each it was 
as startling as a vision of another world. One evening 
the young man gave a sudden utterance to the thought. 

‘* Has it ever occurred to you,”’ he said, ‘‘ how extraor- 
dinarily we did away with the usual steps toward acquaint- 
anceship?’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Geraldine, in the same voice, which told 
him that she smiled. 

‘* The fact is,’’? he went on, ‘‘ it was not the beginning 
of an acquaintance. It was simply a recognition, and you 
were just a dear thought made visible.’’ 

She did not answer. He had often said as much as this 
to her before, and there was a full consciousness in the 
mind of each as to what it meant, but the present moment 
was So precious, so exquisite, that even had there not been 
reasons for doing so they would have hesitated to change 
the existing conditions yet. It was sweet to look forward 
to fulfillment, but anticipation had also a joy of its own. 

oar ‘ 

After his words they had paced the shady, moonlit 
streets a little while in silence. Then Geraldine spoke. 

‘* Do you know,”’ she said, with a certain shy amuse- 
ment, ‘‘ it’s very strange, but you are almost the only 
person I have ever known well to whom I have nevér 
talked of the subject nearest my heart.’’ 

*© And that is?’’ he asked smiling. 

‘* That has always been the idea of making a career 
for mryself.’’ 

‘* A career for yourself! 


f What career? You will not 
need to make it. 


It will be made for you.”’ 


He had noticed that she changed ‘the tense in answer- 
ing his question, and he felt the subtle flattery of it, though 
he believed it had been done unconsciously. 

‘“It has troubled poor mamma a great deal,’’ she went 
on, “that I had not the same ideas as those which 
directed her youth and the youth of her contemporaries — 
that I should desire to enlarge my life in some way by 


contact with the great world. Once I wanted to be a 
public singer, and it was only the knowledge which pres. 
ently came to me that my voice was not good enough 
which cured me of that ambition. Next I wanted to study 
kindergarten work, or do something to make life more 
than mere existence, but mamma’s ill health, which finally 
became chronic, put a stop to that. I saw that I could 
not leave her, and I gave up in actuality the dream of a 
career, but never the longing for it.’’ 

She had felt that he was fretting and fuming as she 
spoke, and now he burst forth impetuously : 

‘* You a public singer! You a kindergarten teacher! 
What nonsense, what wrong-headedness! A_ blessed 
thing it was that I came along to put a stop to all that!” 

She did not answer, but she blushed, and the conscious. 
ness that he was aware of it made the blush deepen 
but the kindly moonlight disguised it for her. : 

‘* Why did you never tell me all this before?”’ he said 

‘* I don’t know,” she answered. 

** 1 do,”’ he said emphatically. 

‘* Why?” she asked, her heart beating so that she felt 
almost as if he could hear it. 

** Shall I tell you?”’ he asked. ‘‘ Will you take the 
responsibility ?”’ 

‘*No—oh, no!’’ she answered, losing self-possession, 

‘* Then don’t ask me,”’ he said in a controlled voice that 
calmed her. 

They had often come as near to danger as this and 
steered away from it, and generally it was his presence of 
mind that saved them as it did now. 


or 


‘* Your mother, | am sure, would never have consented 
to any such career,’’ he said. ‘‘ How could she have 
done without you?”’ 

‘* She was not so delicate when I first thought of it, and 
my father was living ; but even then the very thought of 
my going away maddened her.”’ 

‘* How if you had married?”’ 

‘* There is the inconsistency. She would have been 
»verfectly willing for that, yet it would have divided me 
rom her more finally than anything.”’ 

‘* Not necessarily,’’ was the answer in a grave, deliber- 
ate voice. ‘‘ The man who loved you truly would not 
wish to separate you from the mother who so depends on 
you. It would be his joy and privilege to receive her into 
the home he made for you.”’ 

Geraldine could not speak. With the certainty that she 
would one day marry this man, unacknowledged as it was 
to herself, there had come a vague disturbance at the 
thought of her mother. Not every man, she knew, would 
care to receive permanently into his home the invalid 
mother of the woman he married. Here again was proof 
that this man was in all things what her heart desired and 
what her soul commended. 

They were returning from their walk and had reached 
the entrance to the garden. As they walked up the little 
tree-shaded path and paused at the foot of the steps 
Underwood was conscious of a stress of feeling which 
warned him that he had better leave the sweet temptation 
of this presence. He longed to utter words which he had 
forbidden himself to utter yet. The idea of their having a 
home together, which he knew was filling the mind of 
each at this moment, was a danger so powerful that he 
dared not disregard it. 

And so, determined as he was to leave her, he permitted 
himself the joy of holding her hands for a moment. 

She stood a little higher than himself, on the steps of the 
house, and so his face was raised to hers in the moonlight. 

‘*T am going,”’ he said. ‘‘ I must go. I dare not trust 
myself to stay. Geraldine, Geraldine, Geraldine !’’ he 
burst forth, as if the word were a surcease to his over- 
charged heart. As he uttered it three times, each one 
more ardent, more imploring than the last, his grasp 
tightened on her hands. In the full moonlight he turned 
upon her his passionate gaze, and then slowly he lifted 
those sweet hands to his lips, covering them with kisses. 

The next moment he had dropped them hastily and 
vanished down the garden path. 

Geraldine, left standing there alone, felt lifted out of a 
trance of rapture into an agitation so overwhelming that 
her eyes filled with tears. But it was joy, pure joy, which 
caused this pain. Pressing her hand against her aching 
throat, she whispered brokenly to herself : 

‘* Now I know it! At last I am sure!”’ 


or 


As Underwood was letting himself out at Mrs. Malcolm's 
ene he encountered a small boy with some object im 
is hand which he insisted upon thrusting in his way. 
Agitated, preoccupied as he was, he tried to avoid the boy, 
but was startled to hear his own name pronounced. 

‘* A telegram for you, Mr. Underwood,”’ said the boy. 
‘* They told me at the hotel that I might find you here. 
The message was marked ‘ Rush,’ so I thought I’d better 
look you up.”’ 

Under the nearest light Underwood signed for the mes 
sage, and then went to his room before opening it. 
preoccupied was he with his own emotion that things more 
distant were as indistinct as dreams. In the world im 
which he now existed there was room for the consciousness 
of two beings only. 

He therefore tore open the telegram with an absent 
mindedness that made his action almost automatic. _ 

The next moment all was changed. He was precipitated 
into a different world, and in the twinkling of an eye was 
made to feel that there were beings who touched his life 
more compellingly, who made a demand upon him more 
inexorable and insistent than that of the girl from whom he 
had parted —the woman of his love. : 

That he did love her was as mighty a fact in his com 
sciousness as ever—but another fact had arisen whi 
claimed the predominance. 

This fact coming to him through the telegram was that 
his father had had a stroke of some sort, and that 
mother and sister needed his presence at once. 

He looked at his watch. There was time to catch the 
night train. Ringing for help, he began to pack hastily, 
and within an hour he was on the north-bound train., 

Geraldine, too full of emotion to sleep, had undressed, 
and was kneeling at her open window saying her prayes 
when she heard the whistle of this train, and even caught 
glimpse of the lights through the windows. Little di she 
dream that at one of those windows sat Underwood stral® 
ing his eyes through the darkness to get some indica 
of the house in which he had left her, both of them % 
happy; only one hour ago ! 


(CONTINUED IN THE JULY JOURNAL) 
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THE MASTERPIECE OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS 


By ANNIE R. RAMSAY 











THIS APRON, EMBROIDERED BY MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS, WHILE IN PRISON, OVER THREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO, HAS BEEN ADJUDGED BY 
THE MOST FAMOUS NEEDLEWORK EXPERTS OF ALL LANDS, AND BY THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM OF ART NEEDLEWORK, OF 
ENGLAND, TO BE THE MOST MARVELOUS SINGLE PIECE OF NEEDLEWORK IN THE WORLD 








N PHILADELPHIA —the city of that brotherly love 
which Mary Stuart, the unfortunate Queen of 
Scots, neither desired nor received from man- 
kind—there is at present an exquisite piece of 
embroidery which was worked by her during 
her long confinement in prison. It is conceded to be the 
most remarkable example of her craft as*a needlewoman 
which is in existence. 

his piece of work, which is illustrated above, is a 
Square of satin about thirty inches in size which was evi- 
dently intended for an apron, as the pattern includes a 

rder at end and sides, corner pieces, pockets, ends and 
waistband. It is worked in many colored silks on a 
background of royal purple. The purple has acquired a 
re ver tone with age, but the flowers, in the ancient 
eraldic colors, are undimmed, and gleam forth as 
nightly now as when Mary’s beautiful hands hovered 
over them and created them one by one. 


or 


THe Story of the finding of this treasure, and its com- 
dort to Philadelphia, is an interesting one. About 
a ~ years ago a Mr. Meyers, an American costumer, 
bi was in London on business, had an opportunity 
uy a lot of ancient embroidered garments. Among 
se which he purchased was a dress known to have 
Ne agg to Mary, Queen of Scots. In ripping this to 
poi . gold and silver threads with which it was 
cual t, the apron was discovered sewed between the 
hide € and the lining, where it had been carefully 
_ by the Queen herself. 
Poe extreme beauty led to an investigation of its 
ory, and after much search a letter was found 
q Olean” that Mary, while in prisou, had hidden her 
est piece of embroidery, fearing that it might be 
€n away from her. 
tis a well-attested fact that Mary Stuart was one of 
Cleverest needlewomen of her time, an age when 






the art of embroidery was in its finest flower, and that 
during her nineteen years of imprisonment her hands were 
seldom idle. In July, 1586, just a year before her 
death, she examined all her pieces of embroidery and 
made a list of them, cataloguing them as ‘‘ finished’’ and 
‘‘unfinished.’’ Among the first she included a piece with 
‘* fifty-two flowers of various kinds in very fine work, and 
all drawn from Nature.”’ 

Mr. Meyers, being convinced that his possession was this 
identical piece, kept it sacredly, refusing many valuable 
offers for it. The better to care for it, he had a metal case 
made in which to shield it from dampness, and systemati- 
cally folded and refolded it, so that none of the creases 
should have too much wear. After his death his widow 
was induced to part with it, and it came into the 





ONE OF THE FLOWERS IN THE APRON, HERE REPRODUCED 
IN EXACT SIZE, AS IT IS IN THE ORIGINAL 


possession of its present owner, Mr. T. Henry Sweeting, 
who resides at 2012 North Twenty-second Street, 
Phitadelphia. 

The piece of work is not only a historical curiosity, 
but it is also a relic of extreme value, as it is worked in a 
stitch quite unknown to modern embroiderers. At first 
glance the design appears to have been worked out in a 
series of chain stitch, not unlike that used by Turkish 
embroiderers, but a close examination reveals that it is not. 


or 


T= apron has been shown to experts in England, France 
and the United States, and all agree in declaring the 
stitch used to be the one called the ‘‘ Lost Stitch,’’ which 
has been searched for by embroiderers unavailingly for 
over two hundred years. 

Under the microscope the work seems to be done in 
a series of French knots which produce infinitesimal 
disks of silk. These disks lie side by side and very 
close together. There are hundreds of them to the 
square inch, all evenly laid with the colors exquisitely 
blended. Around the edge of each petal, forming a 
line around every part of the design, is a fine tracery 
of white, either a stitch of marvelous ingenuity or a 
microscopic cord couched on. The design, although 
of English flowers, is declared to be one which was 
used in French convents in the sixteenth century. 
The blossoms are chiefly marigolds, jessamines, roses 
and morning-glories. hey are arranged with their 
leaves to form a running border design—flowing, yet 
disconnected. The wonderful evenness of the stitches 
is marvelous, and certainly indicates that the work 
was done by a woman whose time was unlimited. 

The needlework experts of England, France and 
America have placed the date of the work close to the 
time of Mary’s execution in 1587. 

There can be no question as to the genuineness of 
this piece of embroidery. 
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A NOTE BY THE EpITOR: At this college season of the year it has seemed wise to the editor to take some extracts from an address delivered by Doctg 
S. Weir Mitchell to the students of Radcliffe College, and present them on this page in the form of an article. Although spoken four years ago, Doctor Mitchelj’s 
sage and trenchant words are strikingly applicable to conditions as they exist to-day. Doctor Mitchell speaks with an authority that is unquestioned. 
practitioner in America can speak from a closer or longer experience with the health of American womanhood. His words, therefore, carry with them a convincing 
force that it would be impossible to attach to the utterances of any other man. 


No medical 


When the College is Hurtful to a Girl 


IRST, let me state my creed. I believe 
that, if the higher education or the 
college life in any way, body or mind, 
unfits women to be good wives and 
mothers there had better be none of it. 
If these so affect them that they crave 
merely what they call a career, as finer, 
nobler, more to their taste than the life 
of home, then better close every college 
In thus speaking I do not refer only to 

A vast number of women who do not 





door in the land. 
the married life. » 
marry come to have, at some time, charge of households 


or of children not their own. This surely is the natural 
life of woman. I say the like of men. It is their natural 
place to meet the outside cares of life, and whatever of 
dissipation, mistakes or indolence unfits them to endure 
and to labor in their proper sphere is as much to be 
deprecated as is anything which makes a woman hate 
the duties of home, or renders her, as she may think, 
superior to their claims. 

have seen in my long medical career a great number of 
women, and men too, who have been prevented by ill 
health from being in life either useful or pleasant to them- 
selves or to others. Very often these failures have been 
due to neglect of or inattention to obvious matters of diet 
or exercise, to lack of correct self-estimates, tendencies to 
gauge endurance by the standards of more vigorous 
people. I see women fall into ill health, too, from self- 
devotion unintelligently guided, from emotional causes 
such as rarely injure the lives of men, from lack of willing- 
ness to yield to the just demands of their own physiological 
conditions, from such defects of character as make it Sod 
to set aside with decisiveness worry and the frictions of 
life. As to the larger part of these failures of character 
which work so much ruin, let me say a word in passing. 
They begin in childhood, and are usually the fault of 
want of intelligent discipline. To teach children habitual 
decisiveness, thoughtful patience, self-restraint, kindness, 
endurance, is not hard at the plastic age. These qualities 
do not need high intelligence. They are moral character- 
istics ; if won in youth they assist much in making the 
later and large use of the mind easy and safe, and are 
vastly protective when we come to face the inevitable 
shark? and disasters of existence. 


or 


BELIEVE that most women would be wiser, better, and 
therefore happier, for larger intellectual training. Is it 
to be desired for all women? By no means; nor for all 
men. Just what it should be is another matter. For most 
women, who are to live the ordered and usual lives of 
women, it should be such as cultivates tastes which bring 
intelligent joys into the midst of any life whether its lot be 
care-filled struggle, or ease and luxury, whether its fate be 
to live single, or to marry. 

But before we go further let us pause and reflect. You 
come here, aa for what? To acquire knowledge? 
Why? What we have not, what is hard to get, what few 
attain, is apt to be overvalued. I have found many young 
women, and some men, prone to overrate the uses and the 
joy to be had out of the mere knowing of what others do 
not - know. This idea becomes a sort of possession: it 
owns you, not you it. That is what possession means. 

I go a step further. Knowledge, with power to use it 
for the begetting of other knowledge, has its evils, or may 
have. If it become an overmastering passion, even in 
genius, it may be satisfied at a cost beyond its worth. 
Would you see what it can do? How in one with a really 
splendid intellect it can destroy happiness, obliterate the 
moral sense and substitute for love of family the extreme 
of selfishness and even contempt for the decencies of exist- 
ence? If so, read the story of Sonia Kovalesky, . and 
remember it is not needful to be a genius in order to be 
morally hurt by the greed of learning. I wish only to call 
to your minds the danger which may arise out of the 
excess of a relatively good thing. 

If you can learn any branch so as to liberalize your soul 
and give to joy fresh wings, well and good ; but to do this 
through acquiring a language as dead as Greek or Anglo- 
Saxon is a task beyond the possibilities of most folk. 
I want you, therefore, to be clear as to what you want and 
why you want it. Are you to be a teacher? That is 
one thing. Are you to have a home life which involves 
no use for the sha V defined knowledge which is to be 
in turn a source nowledge? Then think a little of 
why this or that science is desirable. 


or 


" |" IS of no moment to her own worth or dignity that a 

woman be acquainted with this science or that ; it is of 
the highest moment that she be trained to habits of accurate 
thought ; that she should understand the meaning, the 
inevitableness and the loveliness of natural laws.’’ Itis no 
less of use that history should broaden her sympathies, 
and sociol enlighten her conscience. If the character 
is dulled in the seizing of learning —nay, if it be not built 
up, confirmed and enlarged, then give us for this world’s 
use the nobler heart and the less tutored brain. Let then 
the woman while training her mind use for this such 
eng ne as may help her thereafter to enlarge 
her views of life. 

Character is, after all, the true business of life. 
are here for any visible ae eg it is this. 
up the question as to whether you can get the silver and 
not let fall the gold. In a word, what perils does the 
woman run who at the time of maturity breaks away from 
home to live among strangers and acquire knowledge? I 
do. not say that ill »ustcome of it; 1 do say that it may, 
and it is your business to be sure that it shall not. 

A man at college gets contact with men, larger 
views, acquaintances, education (either general or special), 
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training for law, physics, business, engineering — what not. 
Possibly many of you have the desire or the urgent neces- 
sity to be able to teach, to study medicine, to do some form 
of literary work. Take care. This seems to release you 
from obligations as to home duties and cares, from house- 
hold vexations, the looking after children, those of other 
folks or your own. But this is not so in the life of fact. 
Few women of those who do not marry escape the need to 
assume some of these natural functions. Most folks think 
vaguely of home as meaning marriage, husband, wife, 
children ; but for me, its foremost and most. beautiful 
human necessity is a woman ; and, indeed, this is of her 
finest nobleness, to be homeful for others, and to suggest 
by the honest sweetness of her nature, by her charity, and 
the hospitality of her opinions, such ideas of honor, truth 
and friendliness as cluster, like porch roses, around our 
best ideals of homé. It is instinctive, and civilization kills 
our instincts. Man has none left; woman yet has, and 
natural duties also ; he has none which are implacable. 


or 


| WISH all women, before they go to college, to have a 

sensible competency of common household knowledge 
and of all a house needs where means are small. As to 
this, the French are more wise than we. Their training 
for the work of teaching is most severe and systematic, but 
these foolish people ask some curious quéstions of women 
before they will examine them at all as to the science 
required for admission to the Ecole Normale. Why 
should not we, too, insist upon these preliminaries? The 
ey and grammar schools demand a certain amount of 

nowledge as to sewing, cooking, etc., and these are 
elaborately set forth in the programs. ‘These matters are 
much insisted upon in those who enter the Ecoles 
Normales. 

In these higher schools are taught care of the house, 
heating and lighting, care of furniture, of stuffs, of linens, 
the art of es and ironing. Cooking is most elabo- 
rately dealt with, and a host of other such things ; book- 
keeping as applied to the household, hygiene, and care of 
the injured in the minor accidents of life. Finally, there is 
the hygiene of the nursery, care of children, and again 
sewing and the making of garments. As for the scientific 
studies which occupy the rest of the time, I have read 
them with thankfulness that I am not a girl in an Ecole 
Normale. 

I saw last year three unhappy men. 
gentlemen of unusual attainments. All married sweet 
girl graduates. None were rich men. All three were 
uncomfortable because their wives had no more idea of 
household management than they. One declared, in fact, 
that he had to run the house himself. His wife did know 
the romance literature and was a fair Grecian. The wife 
of another found no interest in the care of am economical 
house, and said : ‘‘ Where was now the good of her math- 
ematics : she had not time for them.’’ I could not tell her, 
nor could he. As a fact her lack of time was due to lack 
of knowledge. 

Of a “nom men of eighteen years almost all will be fit 
to stand the trials of college work ; of a hundred women, 
far fewer. How many cannot I do not know. I have 
often stopped women who wished to go to college, thinking 
them physically unfit. It is very rare that I have to give a 
similar verdict as to young men. If I had my way, every 
college for man or woman should follow the example of 
Amherst : an entrance examination as to physical condi- 
tions should be inexorable and complete 


ox 


you understand that I now speak of both sexes. I do 

not mean that, because in man or woman the heart is 
unsound, or the eyes abnormal, or the general health 
below par, such persons should be excluded. Far from it. 
I would shut out but a few. My plan would only insure 
that fore-knowledge and after-thoughtfulness which make 
for success and prevent disaster. Indeed, the regular life 
of college for the student who accepts the rational conse- 
quences of imperfect physical conditions is often a source 
of improved health and not of disease. 

And now the student takes up the life of systematic 
study. Whatthen? How is she to get the best out of the 
training, and keep or better her physical health? First of 
all, do not conclude that the whole mass of you can 
assume the man’s standard as to what you do in the way 
of mental labor. It will be at your peril. Some of you 
can. There are days for most of you. when to use the 
mind persistently is full of danger. You are women, not 
men. She who forgets it is foolish ; she who persistently 
and intentionally ignores it is worse. The debts of 
despised Nature roll up with interest, and at last here is an 
inexorable creditor. Your very goodness betrays you. 
Women have terrible consciences and decline to waste 
time as so many young men do and have done : this pres- 
ent preacher among them. Hence, women at college 
work harder than men ; out of their eagerness arise dis- 
regard of physiological limitations, the tendency to shirk 
a eg exercise for study, the cutting short of meal 

isure, and the robbing of sleep to add to the hours of 
the day. 

The man yearns for exercise ; he gets it at all cost, and 
gets hunger with it. Women do not so eagerly crave it, 
and have their way. Nor can they violate laws of 
health which are good for both sexes, and not suffer more 
and longer than men. Trust me, I am right. Do not try 
to be men when you are women. Keep your honest pride 
of sex. Be regular as to hours of sleep. Dismiss the day 
work and do not lie thinking it over. If you are feeli 
SORE WE St. 2 Sek St One Ser Re meee, 

bove all, be punctual at meals and do not take a book 
or the —— of work to table, or talk shop there. This 
is a first-class platitude. I find in some women that 


Two at least were 


afternoon tea is a serious evil. Girls go from one pleasant 
room to another, and by and by are really tea tipplers, 
Be careful as to this excess. 

There are certain symptoms which tell any watchfyl 
worker that something is wrong in the method or amount 
of his or her work. he brain slave is beginning to rebel - 
you are tired at midday ; you cannot get to sleep at night, 
or you wake too early, or are restless, and wake and 
sleep, and wake again. Take care. These are Nature's 
first signals of alarm. Stop and think—there is need, 
Do not delay and fight it out ; get more rest. Shorten the 
work hours. Take milk or soup between meals and at 
bedtime. If these simple helps fail, stop. Quit work. 
Get some physical labor. I would rather be a healthy 
waiting-maid than Professor Minerva with a yellow skin 
and a lazy liver. There are times when if a tired woman 
does not lie abed and read a novel she is a goose, and wil] 
howl for it some day, if geese can howl. I have seen 
many, many breakdowns of college women, and always it 
was from being primarily unfit, or else it was from after- 
disregard of wise regulations and the working too long 
when unfit for work. 

Again there are times when, as at examinations, you 
will feel the anxieties and worries competitions engender, 
Take care ; this is a season which presents me with emo- 
tional neurasthenics, with hysterical breakdowns in health, 
Even in childhood the examination time furnishes an 
increase in the number of choreal cases. I rather incline 
to think that I would have no examinations, except 
the final one, in my ideal college; perhaps not that. 
Examinations such as I hear of are cruel and destructive. 


on 


ILL you think it queer if I say a word as to dress from 
a man’s standpoint? If you want to see ill-dressed 
people the worst are women doctors, platform ladies, 
college professors (men), and the folks generally who are 
overvaluers of learning. In the effort to dress the mind 
I pray you not to forget the body. I never saw a profes- 
sional woman who had not lost some charm. There 
comes a little hardness, less thought as to how prettily to 
do or say things ; affected plainness of dress ; something 
goes. It seems to me a duty for men and women to seem 
as well as to be gracious in dress and manner. Are the 
women who become learned necessarily in peril of partial 
loss of what makes the social life agreeable? I do not 
know. American men are the worst dressed in the world, 
and I do not want to see our women fall away as to this 
because they are too intent on mere learning. As to 
all these matters I may be talking folly ; I do think there 
are some such risks. 

And now as to your idle hours. Keep them sacred. 
Guard the seventh day as free from work. Cut off brain 
labor an hour before bedtime. Read verse then, or a 
novel. I do always, and have read every endurable one 
you ever heard of, and many not worth reading at all. 
A fine brain clearer is a novel which captures attention, 
and almost as good as a cold bath to sweep out the 
thoughts of the day. If you work in summer let it be an 
hour or two after breakfast, and no more. 

You ought to want to be reasonably learned, but you 
should as eagerly desire not to forget what makes life 
agreeable ; nor should you fail to keep touch of its practi 
cal aspects. Very learned folks run some risk of under- 
valuing what is outside of their own studies. This is what 
we mean when we say they are narrow-minded. But the 
narrow who lose touch of the wide activities of life are 
uninteresting, and no one has a right to be uninteresting. 

For many women, as for men, the learning won at col- 
lege goes for nothing. With a man it has been a mind 
training for life work. For this class of women it is—shall 
I dare to say it—useless. The freedom of college life is 
gone. Here are restrictions, simple duties. The resultis, 
and I have seen it over and over, discontent. The man 


goes out into a larger life; yours narrows to home func 


tions. This is what I so much fear, : 

And here, too, comes in the wild craving for what girls 
call a career, and if these women do or do not marry, 
result is the same— neglect of duty, ungratified ambitions, 
discontent ; and ‘so what was meant to make life fuller ends 
in lessening the sum of happiness. This is not always 50% 
nor need it be. Iam told that a smaller portion of college 
——— marry than do women not so cultivated. If this 

true there is something wrong; for surely the com 

pleteness of life for man or woman is in marriage. Is 
that men do not like highly educated women? Or isitt 
that these fail to attract, not from this cause, but owing 
to some of the other reasons I have mentioned? Is # 
not true that some college graduates are inclined to think 
of marriage as of a thing beneath them? If so they have 
lost something of the naturalness of the truer life. 


oer 
ONE word before I close. You are here in competition 
with men. Ido not like that. 


The professor — 
of you virile standards of work and results ; you are, 
fore, as I think, in an atmosphere of peril, and unless you 
live as reason counsels, for some of you life here will 
leave you certain regrets. -The exceptional successes 
vigor of the rare few serve but to lure the mass of w 
into the belief that the continuity of work of the man cam 


be imitated with no more risks than are his. Time, ! 
know, will teach a larger wisdom in work. : 
I hope I have not been extreme nor brutal. It is so easy 


to criticise, and yet I have said no word which is not 
outcome of a rather sad experience of the disorders 
women too ambitious to be thoughtful as to health, t0? 
eager to compete with men, to remember they at 
women. I see the wrecks come ashore to sail the sea 
success no more. Is it any wonder I wish to warn 


who are sailing or about to sail on treacherous seas? ' 
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HERE is no wholesome and sensi- 
ble minister who does not wish 
to have the good will of every 
class in his congregation, but he 
especially covets the respect and 
confidence of the young men. 
This is not because they are wiser 
than their elders, nor because 

they are more spiritual, but because they are 

ynconventional and sincere to the last degree. 

The true minister is perfectly satisfied to 
be judged by the young men’s standard— 
how he plays the big game— but he is some- 
times concerned because young men think 
that at one point he has a special advantage, 
and he is the Jast man to desire favors on the 
field. He does not want to be shielded from 
criticism, nor to be given into on account of 
his position, nor to be petted in any fashion, 
but to do his work, and take his chances, and 
sufier his reverses, and fight his battle like 
any other man. And therefore the minister 
js justly sensitive about one subject of criti- 
cism, and that is his holidays. 

Last summer let us suppose he was spend- 
ing the month of August in the country, 
doing nothing worth mentioning, except walk 
and climb, and fish and golf, and drive and 
ride, and fifty other things he did when he 
was a boy. He had earned his holiday by 
eleven months’ preaching, teaching, studying, 
presiding, advising, comforting, rebuking, 
visiting, organizing, and fifty other things 
he never thought he would ever come to do 
when he was a boy. His conscience was 
quite at ease at the close of the day though 
he had not written a word, because there was 
no sermon to preach on Sunday, and though 
he had not visited a person, because there was 
not a person to visit, and he congratulated 
himself because through the length of the long 
idle days he was gathering strength of body 
and reviving his mind for his winter’s work. 


or 
A Visitor Who was Warmly Welcomed 


NE evening a bicycle came along the 
lonely road at full pace and pulled up 
at the gate, and through the garden came a 
rider, clad in light undress, bare-headed; 
face burned to a chocolate color, covered with 
dust, pleasantly tired with his spin of forty 
miles, but full of health, and strength, and 
gladness. He challenged the minister to tell 
the truth as between man and man whether 
he knew him. 

Knew him! Upon the whole, and making 
a virtue of truthfulness, the minister admitted 
that he did, for this was the young fellow 
who sat at the end of the front seat in the 
transept on Sunday mornings, and on Sunday 
evenings kept order in an East End school 
for boys, and was always ready to look after 
some other young fellow, and was as good a 
sort of man as could be made. 

He was taken with triumph and shouting 
into the cottage, and after a wash and a stu- 
pendous meal the minister and he wandered 
along the hillside and talked about many 
things, and came back and sat in the garden 
amid the smell of the flowers till they could 
no longer speak for sleep. In the morning 
they climbed the hill behind and viewed the 
country, and then the young man went on his 
Way and at the corner of the road he. said 
farewell, and as he did so he mournfully 
Shook his head for he was making for the 
nearest railway station, and the next day he 
would be hard at work inthe hot city. ‘‘ My 
last day,’’ he said to the minister as they 
parted, ‘‘and it has been a jolly one,’’ and 
although the young man did not grudge the 
minister the extra fortnight he was going to 
have, the minister could not help feeling that 
they had not parted on equal terms, but that 
he was thought to have the best of it. 


or 
Counting Up the Vacation Days 


WHEN that happy summer day had become 
only a pleasant memory and winter 

held the land, the two were sitting together 
again in the minister’s study —this time be- 
fore the blazing logs. They were talking of 
Many things — among others that garden with 
Wealth of carnations—and the minister 
ed the young man with his secret thought 

and declared that he believed every young 
man had the same idea in the background of 
mind. It was agreed to have a debate 
and then, and the minister undertook to 
Prove that he had fewer holidays than a clerk 
an office, and that not for the sake of ar- 


a ridiculous position, but because he | 


i it to be the truth. The young man 

“ss delighted to take the opposite side. 
Was indeed a simple question of arith- 
to put two sets of figures down upon a 
the of paper and subtract the lesser from 
Steater number; the balance left would 

decide the debate. 

minister had a city parish and a 
ate congregation he was more gener- 
treated than many of his brethren, and 
allowed in the course of the year a six 
weeks’ holiday, which he divided into a 
hight t the close of summer, and a fort- 
of in the springtime, when the heavy work 
Winter had been finished. And this made 
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forty-two Between and 


days. 
December he very cccasionally had a day in 
the country outside holiday times, or half a 
day in the city wherein he followed his own 


January 


pleasure. The country day very often meant 
golf, and the city half-day, hunting through 
a library and prowling among the book 
shops. Let such odds and ends be set down 
in all at eight days, and the minister’s vaca- 
tion amounted to fifty days. 


ax 
When the Total was Written Down 


\/ HEN the minister himself wrote down 

the total his opponent felt that it 

was hardly worth stating his case. As the 

minister insisted and furnished the young 

man with a sheet of paper and a pencil the 
debate seemed to grow into a comedy. 

‘* Twelve days is the rule in our office, and 
one is lucky if he gets August, for he may 
be put off with April,’’ said the young man. 
And he was already deducting twelve from 
fifty and wondering what the minister would 
say to a majority of thirty-eight. 

** Does your furlough,’’ questioned the min- 
ister, ‘‘ include Sundays in the twelve days?’’ 

The young man admitted it did not. And 
so the figure twelve was changed to fourteen, 
but that did not make any great difference. 

‘Is your office open on Christmas Day?’”’ 
continued the minister. ‘‘I think not; nor 
on New Year’s Day, nor Easter Monday, nor 
Whit Monday. By-the-way, unless I am mis- 
taken you have the day after Christmas, too, 
and another day at Easter time. We are 
coming along nicely; that makes six days you 
had not reckoned, and then there is a bank 
holiday about the beginning of August, which 
you avoid when you are arranging your 
yearly holiday. Where are we now? 
Twenty-one days, I declare—three weeks. It 
is little enough for a man who works so hard, 
but it is better than you had reckoned.’’ 

‘* Yes, it reduces your majority, but it still 
stands at a respectable figure —twenty-nine 
days more to the minister than to the clerk.’’ 

** Perhaps,’’ replied the minister, ‘‘ but 
what a shameful thing it is that your firm, 
which has such a good name and does such a 
large business, should work their clerks the 
whole of Saturday instead of giving them a 
good half holiday. Nothing, I should say, 
would be more pleasant for a young fellow 
than to be able to take a run into the country 
on his bicycle on Saturday afternoon, when 
the flowers are just beginning to come out 
and the hedgerows have their first green, or 
to have four hours’ skating through clear, 
clean, bracing winter air. I pity you,’’ said 
the minister with sympathy, ‘‘ not having the 
Saturday half holiday. You are as badly off 
as I am myself, to whom Saturday is the 
second hardest day of the week.’’ 


ox 
When the Minister Envies the Layman 


HE minister arose and threw another log 

upon the fire, for he was a generous man 

and also had some sense of humor, and did 
not wish to put his friend to confusion. 

‘* Never thought of that,’’ said the young 
man ingenuously; ‘‘ it is quite true. I re- 
member pitying you one day when I was 
going to skate and came in to see whether 
you would go with me, and found you grind- 
ing at your second sermon.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the minister, ‘‘ half a day 
for fifty-two weeks comes to twenty-six whole 
days, and deducting the two half holidays 
counted in to your regular vacation, that 
leaves twenty-five days to be added to the 
twenty-one, which makes forty-six, unless 
my poor head is wrong in the addition. 

‘*Oh!’’ said the minister, ‘‘ I am right, am 
I? You stand now forty-six against my fifty. 
I must congratulate you upon your minority. 
No minister complains of his work, not even 
of the push and anxiety of Saturday, but 
I tell you honestly, Dick, there are times 
when he envies a layman his Sunday, for the 
Sunday is the layman’s day of rest and the 
minister’s day of toil. On that day most 
people have a little longer sleep in the morn- 
ing—though very likely you rise at five 
o’clock on Sunday morning to study 
Hebrew—and then they have a leisurely 
breakfast —for why should they hurry; it is 
not a working day? Between breakfast and 
church time they talk about all kinds of 
things and turn over books and read letters 
that have come from abroad, and have the 
sense of being at their ease. If it be fair 
weather they take the longest road to church, 
walking through a garden or a park, and 
they saunter churchward with unembarrassed 
minds. The father sits with his family in 
their pew and can give his mind to the wor- 
ship without distraction and without fear. 
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THE MINISTER AND HIS VACATION 


Once the Minister Had a Sunday to Himself 
ie O YOU know,’’ said the minister as 


he looked into the dancing firelight, | 
*‘ that some years ago I had a Sunday to my- | 
self with my family, and I can still taste its | 


sweetness. We started discussions on Bible 
characters and religious subjects after break- 


fast, and I found out for the first time what | 


my boys were thinking about. 
up books which had been mentioned, and I 
read favorite passages from the poets, and 


We hunted | 


showed rare editions and bits of binding | 


which I kept locked up from the light and 
dust. 
over treasures. We took tea in the garden, 
we talked of old days, we made plans for the 
future. Why, I walked with my family to 
church, with no weight on my mind and no 
reason for hurry. So keenly did I enjoy the 
day that I resolved to taste it to the last drop. 

** Do you think I went into the vestry before 


service, because it was my vestry, and in- | 


structed the minister about the notices be- 
cause it was my church? Certainly not. I 
went in through the front door like any other 
member of the congregation, and nodded 
affably to the officials as I passed. 


We gossiped, we loitered, we hung | 


I walked | 


up the aisle behind my family and sat at the | 


end of my pew like any other head of a 
household. After service I did go to the 
vestry, and having been admitted thanked 
the preacher for his sermon as one of his 
hearers. That afternoon, having time at my 
disposal, I visited a hall down town where a 
man with a gift of his own was teaching two 
hundred unskilled laborers the elements of 
religion, and came home mightily refreshed, 
and then we read again and talked, and my 
family and I became almost intimate, because 
we had leisure and it was Sunday.’’ 

‘You have proved your case,’’ said Dick; 
‘‘adding fifty Sundays and the fifty half 
Saturdays I make my vacation ninety-six 
days against your fifty.’’ 


osx 
There is No End to the Church Work 


‘TT IS mean,” said the minister, ‘ 


, tri- | 


umph over a beaten foe, especially | 


when he is such a good fellow, but figures | 


cannot quite represent the case, because there 
is the question of the different kirid of work 
done, say in an office and ina study. I know 
that business is exacting, that it means a 
steady grind, and that it is full of surprises 
and disappointments and the chance of 
great reverses, but the business man has his 
own advantages. For one thing there is a 
limit to his work, and when he comes home 
in the evening he leaves his work behind 
him. 
minister’s work. 

‘The merchant knows that he can do so 
much work in eight hours because he is deal- 
ing with affairs, but the minister never knows 
what he can do because he is dealing with 
ideas. It is the necessity of production, even 
when the: mind will not produce, which 
grates upon the nerves of a minister and is 
apt to break down his health. 

‘*The journalist writes every day, but he has 
something new to write about; the literary 
man writes when he is inclined; the minister 
has to write on an old subject —although the 
greatest which can engage the mind—and he 
has to write whether his mind is bright or dull. 
Possibly no man has moments of such joy — 
when he is inspired; certainly no man has 
such hours of depression — when he has fallen 
beneath his subject. It is only by patient 
reading and unceasing prayer that he can 
accomplish his duty, and then he is ever 
strained to the utmost, and never knows the 
rest of the man who does his work with time 
and strength and ideas to spare. When the 
minister in active service lies down to die he 
will be giving directions in his last conscious 
moments about a letter that had not been 
answered, and sending explanations to a 
family that has not been visited, and when 
his mind begins to wander it will be among 
texts with which he has struggled and efforts 
which he has made in vain.’’ 


or 
Longer Vacations Should be the Rule 


** [TE OUGHT to have two months every 

year,’’ cried Dick, ‘‘ and when I ama 
deacon I’ll see that my minister has a six 
months’ holiday in addition every seven years, 
in order that he may begin again as a new 
man in mind and body.’’ 


But there is no limit whatever to the | 





‘You are a good fellow, Dick, and you’re | 


wise for your years, and if the Church treated 
her ministers after this fashion she would 
reap all the gain. For every new idea which 
comes to the minister’s mind, and every new 
book he reads, and every new sight he sees, 
and every new gallery he visits during his 
holidays pass into his words and into his 
life, and the thoughtfulness and generosity 
of congregations would come back to their 
own souls with usury of reward.’’ 





ad 
a. This is the tenth and concluding article in the 
series on different phases of the tion of acon- — 
to its minister which Doctor Watson has 
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THREE MONTHS OLD 


This is the story in pictures 
of one little Nestlé’s Food 
baby. Her mother writes: 
“She has always been perfectly 
well and strong, never having 
had one sick day since she 
was born. I give all the credit 
to Nestle’s Food.” 
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-EIGHTEEN MONTHS OLD 


Infants fed on Nestlée’s Food 
are strong and robust, because 
they are well and properly 
nourished. WNestlé’s Food is 
easily digested and assimilated, 
and quickly prepared. It re- 
quires the addition of water 
only (no milk) to prepare it 
for use. 


oh Rae oS 


We want you to prove this 
for yourself, and wish to send 
you a free sample of Nestleé’s 
Food, containing enough for 
several meals, and our Book 
for Mothers. 

Address ail letters to 
HENRI NESTLE 


73 WARREN ST., NEW YORK 
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LETTER tells more than the 
news it contains or the 
sentiment it expresses — 
it is a revelation of the 
character and culture of 
the writer, and although 
the matter in the letter 
depends upon mental 
and moral qualities the 
manner may be acquired by any one. Plain 
white or cream white paper, rough or smooth 
and unlined, is always in good taste. A 
delicate shade of pearl color is used by 
persons fond of novelty. Thick English 
linen, inclosed in a square or ‘‘ court-sized ’’ 
envelope, which allows one fold of the paper, 
or an oblong envelope requiring two folds, 
and closed with sealing-wax that bears the 
writer’s crest or coat-of-arms, always remains 
the most elegant stationery for a ceremonious 
note through all changes of fashion. 

In these days of hurried living few care to 
take the time to use sealing-wax. When 
wax is used there should be no mucilage on 
the envelope. 

An embossed or colored address, the name 
of one’s country house, or a miniature mono- 
gram, inclosed by a wreath or scroll, gives a 
pretty finish to one’s note-paper. Both 
monogram and address are sometimes used. 
There is nothing on the envelope. Crests 
are not good form on stationery unless used 
by persons of high station. In England, men 
only use them, and a woman has her 
‘‘arms’’ on a lozenge-shaped shield without 
crest or motto, the idea being that she does 
not belong on the field of the battle of life. 
Her husband is the warrior. Hence he car- 
ries all warlike emblems. 

Persons in deep mourning have on their 
note-paper a border of black about three- 
eighths of an inch wide. Those wearing 
lighter mourning may have a border half this 
width or a mere black line, with their mono- 
gram and address in black. 


eer 
Some Points it is Well to Remember 


A POSTAL card should be used only for a 
business order or a short message, never 
as a substitute for a letter. 

The English angular style, and small 
round characters, each of which is distinctly 
legible, are the fashionable handwritings of 
the day. Black ink and broad-nibbed pens 
are used almost exclusively. 

There should be no erasures, no abbrevia- 
tions and no numerals—the date should be 
written out in full. If one cannot write 
straight a sheet of black lines may be slipped 
beneath the page. Any evidence of haste is 
a discourtesy. 

A letter is written presumably that it may 
be read, and a neat, clear, legible note, prop- 
erly punctuated and without flourishes, pre- 
disposes one in favor of the writer. 

The words should be clearly separated, 
the lines straight, a three-quarter-inch margin 
left at the beginning of each line, and the 
writing not carried quite to the edge of the 
page. One begins a letter about two inches 
from the top of the sheet. At a new para- 
graph, which should introduce each new sub- 
ject, a margin of an inch is left. Underlining 
is permissible only in very informal commu- 
nications and should be used sparingly then. 
A crossed letter is apt to make a cross reader, 
and one written in pencil is unpardonable. 


or 
Letters Should Always be Dated 


T IS the fashion of the hour to write across 
the first and fourth pages, then lengthwise 
across the second and third. Its excuse is that 
one may spread open the sheet and write two 
pages before turning. Some persons prefer 
to write a short note on. the first and third 
pages, then lengthwise on the second, leaving 
the fourth blank—an advantage in neatness 
of appearance when the note is folded. 
Letters, however, are written in the order 
in which the pages come, and should have 
the address of the writer and the date at the 
top of the first page. Ina note these would 
follow the signature, a little at the left of the 
page. In a short note simply the day of the 
‘week need be mentioned. If the address be 
stamped upon the paper it is not repeated. 
For some _ inscrutable reason ‘‘ My 
dear ”» is considered more ceremonious 
than ‘‘ Dear——.”’ It has a friendly sound 
in beginning a note to waive the usual form 
and plunge into the subject at once, as, ‘‘I 
am more pleased than I can express, dear 
Mrs. Blank,’’ just as ‘‘ Jack, my dear,’’ 
sounds more tender than ‘‘ My dear Jack.”’ 
The most difficult form of epistle is the one 
written in the third person. Care must be 
taken not to confuse the first and third per- 
sons, nor to sign one’s name at the end. 
One who has difficulty in spelling should 
have a dictionary at hand. Nothing is more 
to be deplored than bad spelling. 








Proper Addresses and Signatures 
O EVERY one outside the family circle the 
Christian name and surname should be 


written in full. Good taste condemns nick- 
names. A married woman writes her name, 
Mary Bruce Talbot, and in a business letter 
adds beneath it, in brackets, Mrs. John Talbot 
for the information of her correspondent. An 
unmarried woman writes ‘‘ Miss’’ in brack- 
ets, before her full name, to a stranger when 
a reply is expected. 

Only a person’s name should be signed, 
never his title» An army or naval officer in 
formal or public communications, however, 
adds his title below his signature. In 
addressing the envelope we follow the 
English fashion of omitting initials and 
writing the name out in full. 

A letter sent by hand should be left 
unsealed, unless a servant be the messenger. 

Business letters should begin with “‘ Sir,’’ 
‘* Dear Sir,’’ or ‘‘ My dear Sir,’’ or, if in the 
plural, with ‘‘ Gentlemen,’’ and end with 
‘* Yours truly’’ or ‘‘ Respectfully yours ’’— 
never ‘‘ Respectfully’’ alone, omitting the 
subject of the sentence. Ladies are addressed 
as ‘‘ Madam,’’ whether married or unmarried. 


ox 
Letters to Business People and Tradesmen 


ETTERS to butcher, baker and candlestick- 
maker, conveying orders or directions, 

are generally written in the third person— 

‘* Will Mr. Jones please,’’ etc., closing with 

‘‘and oblige’’ before the signature, or 
‘* Colonel Carter wishes Mr. Smith to,’’ etc. 

Business letters shou!d have the name and 
address of the person written to below the 
writer’s signature, to the left of the page, or 
the name without the address at the begin- 
ning, before the ‘‘ Dear Sir.’’ 

Typewritten letters are only admissible for 
business communications. In such epistles 
the signature should be written by hand. 

A business letter requiring an answer 
should inclose stamps for reply. 

A lady inquiring of another an address, or 
the character of a servant, need not inclose a 
stamp unless she ask that the answer might 
be sent quickly — when she would inclose an 
envelope, stamped and addressed. 

An invitation to Mr. and Mrs. Blank is 
addressed to the lady only. Answers to invi- 
tations are addressed to the lady of the house, 
even those in which her husband joins. 
This is according to English precedent. 

A dinner invitation should be answered by 
return mail, if possible, especially when a 
regret must be sent. A common mistake in 
writing invitations is to say: ‘‘ My dear Mrs. 
Blank: It will give my husband and myself 
much pleasure if you will dine,’’ etc. 


ox 
Letters of Invitation and Congratulation 


i INVITING friends to visit us we now 

imitate the English frankness and state 
plainly how long the visit isto last. It is a 
kindness to be explicit. One does not use 
the word ‘‘ house party’’ in an invitation, 
but says, ‘‘Il am asking a few friends,’’ etc. 

A reply to an invitation should be written 
in. the same style and with the same degree 
of formality as the invitation. If the invita- 
tion comes by hand the reply should be sent 
in like manner, and very promptly. 

If an invitation be received from a stranger 
inclosing a friend’s card the acknowledgment 
is sent to,the hostess.. A call after the enter- 
tainment is the. proper recognition . for the 
friend. 

Letters acknowledging hospitality — popu- 
larly called ‘‘ bread and butter letters ’’ — 
should be written at once upon reaching home 
after a visit, and be so worded as to give 
assurance of grateful appreciation. 

Joyousness and spontaneity in expression 
should characterize a note of congratulation. 
In a note of felicitation upon an engagement, 
one should always congratulate the man and 
wish the woman happiness. 


ax 
Letters of Greeting and Condolence 


A CHEERY little note of greeting on a 
friend’s birthday, where a gift would not 
be expected, rarely fails to give pleasure. 

To a young mother a few words of sym- 
pathy in her new joy is one of the debts that 
friendship should rejoice to pay. 

Notes of condolence should be written as 
promptly as possible. They need not be 
long—a few strong, loving words are more 
welcome than pages that fatigue the attention 
and make the tears well up afresh. 

Words must come from the heart to find 
their way to the heart, and those people who 
have felt the same sorrow know best what 
to say and leave unsaid. 

No answers should be expected. At-a 
convenient time the recipient may write, or 
merely send a mourning card, saying, ‘‘ Your 
sympathy is sincerely appreciated.”’ 
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Write Nothing Which You May Regret 


WE ENJOY those letters most that have a 
flavor of personality. 

None dare offer suggestions for love-letters. 
Unless the heart inspire them they are best 
unwritten. 

Beyond the interchange of brief little notes 
for which there is some reason and with the 
approval of the parents, correspondence 
between young men and women should be 
discouraged unless they are betrothed. 

Do not take up more room with an apology 
for not having written than can be helped. 

Letters are like debts, harder to pay when 
overdue. 

Speak first of the interests of your corre- 
spondent and afterward of those which con- 
cern yourself. 

Never write gnything over your own signa- 
ture of which you might tater be ashaniecd. 
Our letters are often longer-lived than we 
anticipate, and may eventually be read by 
eyes not yet open to the light. 

Never allow any one to read a letter 
intended for your eyes alone. It is intrusted 
to your honor, even if not so explicitly stated. 

Acknowledgments of wedding gifts or other 
favors should be written. most promptly, 
while the pleasure, surprise or sense of obli- 
gation is at its height. 

In closing a letter, one never says to an 








equal, ‘‘ Yours respectfully,’’ but ‘‘ Yours 
cordiallv.’’ or ‘‘ Sincerely yours.’’ 
aie 


we 


When Addressing People of High Rank 


A LETTER to the President of the Uniied 

States should begin with ‘‘ Sir,’’ and con- 
clude, ‘‘I have the honor to be, sir, your 
most obedient servant.’’ The addiecss on the 
envelope should be, ‘‘ The President, 
Executive Mansion, Washington, D. C.’’ 
When addressing Queen Victoria, begin 


‘* Madam,’’ and conclude ‘‘ I have the honor | 


to be,-madam, Your Majesty’s most obedient 
servant.’’ Address, ‘‘ Her 
Queen, London.’’ In writing to the Pope 
begin ‘‘ Your Holiness,’’ and conclude as 
with the others. Address, ‘‘ His Holiness, 
Pope ——, Rome, Italy.’’ 


To a Duke one writes ‘‘ My Lord Duke,’’ | 
and signs one’s self, with the usual preamble, | 


‘*Your Grace’s most obedient  servant.’’ 

Address, ‘‘ His Grace, the Duke of ——”’ 
‘Sir’? and ‘‘Madam”’ are the most 

respectful forms of address and may be 


applied to any one, but a Baron is usually | 


addressed as ‘‘ My Lord,’’ and the envelope 
addressed to ‘‘ The Right Honorable, the 
Lord ——-’’ Abbreviations may be used on 
an envelope, never inside a letter. 

To a Cardinal of the Roman Catholic 
Church begin ‘‘ Your Eminence.’’ 
‘To His Eminence 
Cardinal (surname).’’ 

To an Archbishop in England begin ‘‘ My 
Lord Archbishop,’’ and conclude “‘ I have the 
honor to be, with the highest respect, Your 
Grace’s most humbie servant.’’ Address, 
‘“The most Reverend ——, His Grace, the 
Lord’ Archbishop of ——.’’ In the United 
States begin ‘‘ The most Reverend ——., Sir.’’ 


ax 
Addressing Bishops and High Officials 


O A BISHOP in England begin ‘‘ My 
Lord. Bishop.’’ Address, ‘‘ The Right 
Reverend, the Lord Bishop of ——’’ Toa 
Bishop in the United States begin ‘‘ Most 
Reverend Sir.’’ Address, ‘‘ The Right 
Reverend (Christian and surname), D. D.,’’ 
or ‘‘ The Right Reverend Bishop of ——”’ 

To a Dean begin ‘‘ Reverend Sir.’’ 
Address, ‘‘ The Very Reverend, the Dean 
of ——’’ To an Archdeacon, ‘‘ Reverend 
Sir.”’ Address, ‘‘The Venerable, the 
Archdeacon (surname).’’ 

To a clergyman begin ‘‘ Reverend Sir’”’ 
or ‘‘Sir.’’ Address, ‘‘The Reverend 
(Christian and surname).’”’ If a Doctor of 
Divinity, insert ‘‘ Dr.’’ after ‘‘ Reverend,’’ 


(Christian name) 


or add ‘D. D.”’ after name. Address a | 
doctor as ‘‘ Dr. ——’’ or ‘‘——-, M. D.””_ A | 
lawyer should be addressed as ‘‘——, Esq.’’ | 


A Senator, Congressman, Mayor or Judge | 


should be addressed as ‘‘ Hon. (Christian 
and surname).’’ Begin ‘‘Sir’’ or ‘‘ Dear 
Sir.’? Conclude ‘‘I have the honor,’’ etc. 
To a Governor begin “‘ Sir,’’ and conclude 
‘‘T have the honor. to be, sir, Your 
Excellency’s,’’ etc. Address, “ His 
Excellency, the Governor of ” 

An Ambassador would be addressed in a 
similar manner, or ‘‘ My Lord,’”’ and same 
conclusion. Superscription, ‘‘ His Excellency 
(name and titles), The British Ambassador.’’ 


OR 


This is the eighth article in the series, which was 
begun in the Journal of November last. In the 
next (the July) issue 


‘*A Woman’s Proper Dress at All Times” 
Will be the subject of Mrs. Kingsland’s article. 





Majesty, the | 


Address, | 


Is the greatest scientific discovery ever made for 
the instant relief of prickly heat, sunburn and 
| | rash, chafed skin, chapped hands, etc. Its many 
merits have made possible a success unequaled 
by any other toilet powder in the world. Its great 
sales have aroused a number of worthless imita- 
tions which are cheap but dangerous. The only 
genuine has a picture of Gerhard Mennen, the 
inventor, on thetop. Take no other, 
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Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 
Makes the beginning of a baby’s life comfortable. 
It allays all. burning, itching, pain, soothes the 
slightest irritation of tender skin, gives um 
disturbed sleep, promotes health as well as 
happiness. 

















Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 


Its unequaled anti- 
septic properties prevents razor rash and other 


Is invaluable to shavers. 


irritation. Its soothing effects quiet the dit 


comforts arising from tender skin, close shaving: 








or impure soap. 








Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 
Provides the necessary elements that enter inte 
a woman’s toilet, and which a woman 4 
can thoroughly understand and appreciate. 
Sold everywhere or mailed for 25 cents. 
Sample free. Mention this magazine. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., NEWARK, N. J 
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STOCK COLLAR OF BRUGES LACE 





THE NEW LACE SCARFS AND COLLARS 


DESIGNED AND DESCRIBED BY SARA HADLEY 


HOUSANDS 
Rh of women 
all over this 
broad land 
and in other 
countries are now 
occupying their 
spare hours in mak- 
ing lace for their own 
and their friends’ 
wear. Some pretty 
designs of these 
laces are shown here. 
They are not only 
attractive, but the 
work is compara- 
tively simple, and 
within the capapili- 
ties of lace workers 
having only moder- 
ate experience. 

The materials 
used are white, 
cream, écru or black 
in color, and the lace 
may be worn with 
almost any kind of 
costume. With a 
plain silk shirt- 
waist, for instance, 
a little lace at the neck will give just the 
finishing touch needed to make a woman 
appear daintily dressed. 

Street coat collars are one of the new and 
novel ornamentations in lace. They may be 
elaborate or simple, as desired. The lace 
used in the one illustrated above is quite 
heavy and of open design, discernible at a 
distance and intended for collars of tailor- 
made suits for street wear. Coat collars of 





BRUGES LACE ON CHIFFON 


simpler design may be used on duck or linen 
Suits for mountain or seaside. The lace is 
intended to turn in about three to four inches 
inderneath the fold of lapel so that when the 
Coat is open the lace appears as a sort of 
ing. An extra collar of black or white 
Satin may be worn with any coat, forming a 
ground for the lace and giv ing the dressy 
efiect needed for spec ial occasions. This lace 
usually made in cream or brown shades. 
The Bruges lace design used on the chiffon 
Sarf which is illustrated above is twelve 





SCARF IN BRUGES LACE ON NET 


inches wide. 


stitches filled in. 


Several kinds of stitches are used, lending 
Nafiety to the work, and affording opportunity for elaboration. 
ogg for all of these pieces is first worked upon a 
of muslin or cambric—the braids being basted, 
then the The lace is then removed from 
Pattern and sewed neatly to the body of the scarf. 
material back of the lace is then cut away. 





STREET COAT COLLAR OF MODERN LACE 


HE design of Bruges lace used on the net 
scarf, illustrated at the end of the first 
column, is about twelve inches wide. The 
open lace braids with which it is made give ita 
beautifully rich effect. With these braids the 
more difficult stitches are not always required. 
The simpler stitches may be used with the 
same design. The ends may be made of 
cream or black braids. The body of the tie 
is of silk in black or white, chiffon or net. 
The medallion design in the lace scarf 
illustrated below is very handsome. It may 
be made wider if desired. When made four- 
teen inches in width it forms an effective 
ornament for a summer hat. The addition 
of a few flowers to this scarf completes the 





MEDALLION DESIGN FOR TIE 


trimming necessary for a summer hat. The 
edge of the scarf may be scalloped instead of 
plain, as shown in the illustration, and more 
elaborate stitches may be used if desired. 

The point and Honiton scarf illustrated 
at the head of the next column is made of 
the white or cream point and 
Honiton braids, with simple 
spiders and the Bruges stitch 
for the filling. The body of 
such a scarf may be of fine 
chiffon. 
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POINT AND HONITON SCARF be 
| 


HESE lace ties are very stylish. They 
add greatly to the beauty of one’s cos- 
tume. Many women have from six to 
twelve, and find them a delightful aid to 
the securing of a becoming toilette. They 
are in varying lengths from one yard and a 


half to two yards. Some are wound twice 


about the neck and pinned at the throat | 


with the ends hanging flat. Others are tied 
in a bow at the neck and hang from six to 
ten inches therefrom. For very elaborate 


occasions these scarfs are invaluable. 





POINT AND HONITON NECKTIE 


The little point and Honiton lace necktie 
shown above is about four inches wide. The 
point and Honiton braids used in it are 
combined with spiders and bars, making an 
effective yet simple tie. The upper part. of 
the design is a rose and leaf spray appliquéd 
to the net or ribbon which forms the body of 
the scarf. One might have several of these 
little ties, no two being alike, and in design 
being simple or elaborate. The point braid 
and pearling are continued on the right side 
of the scarf its entire length. These narrow 
scarfs are sometimes tied with a rosette with 
ends hanging and secured at one side of the 





ENGLISH POINT LACE SCARF 


waist, making a pretty and most effective 
finish for an evening gown. 

The pretty scarf in English point is in a 
leaf design. It is about nine inches wide. 


A variety of stitches may here be used or the | 


design may be worked in more simple ways. 

The stock collar of Bruges lace illustrated 
at the head of this page is of unique design 
showing 
most attract- 
ively. It is 
neither diffi- 
cult nor elab- 
orate; in- 


stitches are 


may be worn 
over any 
color. A 
narrow fold 
of green, 
black or blue 
velvet form- 
ing an edge 
to the top of 
a satin col- 
lar gives a 
handsome 
finish. 


| demands of our manufacturers, 





| all the 


Paris, 1900 


The 








President of the United States, in 


his annual message to Congress, December 5, 


1899, refers to the representation of American 
Industries at the Paris 
following words: 


Exposition in the 


“There has been allotted to the United States a 
considerable addition of space, which, while placing 
our country in the first rank among exhibitors, 
does not suffice to meet the increasing urgent 
The efforts of the 
Commissioner General are ably directed toward a 
strictly representative display of all that most 
characteristically marks American achievements in 


| the inventive arts, and most adequately shows the 


excellence of our natural productions.” 


The Commissioner General of the United 

states for the Paris Exposition of 1900 has 
published an official list of exhibitors who 
have been selected to represent the various 
industries of the United States at Paris in 
1900, and this list shows that the great in- 
dustry of the piano and organ trade of the 
United States is to be represented by the 
makers of the 


Paldwin 


Piano. The displays to be made by our 
firms and _ corporations are: — Pianos, 
Grands and Uprights and parts thereof, 
The Baldwin Piano Co,, Cincinnati; Reed 


Organs and Upright Pianos, The Hamilton 
Organ Co., Chicago; Model of modern 
American piano factories, being reproduced 
in miniature of the Baldwin plant, showing 
piano construction, 
Cincinnati. 


processes of 


D. H. Baldwin & Co., 


Our selection to represent Piano and Organ 
construction in the United States at Paris 
in 1g0o lends additional interest to the 
booklet we have published, entitled ‘‘ How 
to Know a Piano,” as in it the construc- 
tion of the artistic piano is described and 
illustrated. A copy will be mailed free 
upon application, 


= 


H. BALDWIN & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Our exhibits at the Paris Exposition will be 
located in the Departments of Liberal Arts 
and of Civil Engineering and Transportation, 


Color of 
Your Walls. 


Is it faded, greasy or scaling off? 
Are your walls full of cracks? 


Miuralo 


Is the only sanitary wall coating that is 
a satisfactory solution. It is a disinfectant, 
is made in bright tints, and a booklet, 
which is free, will tell you how to decorate 
bric-a-brac in relief, as well as to renovate 
your walls and ceilings. 


Write Dept. A. THE MURALO COMPANY 
New Brighton, Richmond Borough, N. Y. 


Or THE MURALO COMPANY 
Dunbar’s Wharf, Limehouse, London, Eng. 
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JH TEAR STRAIGHTS 


S. AND ARE PERFECT 








The Original 
Seamless 
Pillow 
Tubing 





ALL WIDTHS GUARANTEED 


Mss Atlantic Cotton Mills 


FOR SALE PY ALL RETAILERS 
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REMEMBER a story that I 
heard of a wonderful 
colored woman who 
figured in our Civil 
War. Sojourner Truth, 
they called her. She 
had a touch of genius. 
At one time she was in 
England, and a lady at 

a garden party told her young daughter about 
her, and pointed to where she stood on the 
lawn, some distance off, saying, ‘* That 
woman says such wonderful things.’’ The 
daughter left her mother’s side, and went 
over to where the tall colored woman stood, 
“Are you Sojourner Truth?’’ she asked. 
‘*Il am,”’ was the reply. ‘‘ You say such 
wonderful things, my mother says. Won't 
you say some of them now?’’ The colored 
woman looked at her from her head to her 
feet and then replied, “‘I do not see any 
place here which needs my words.’’ 


a 

Let Us Make Room for God in Our Hearts 
OW, I say it reverently, I am sure the 
trouble is with many of us that there is 
no room for God inour hearts. We are filled 
up! Not that He could not or would not 
empty us of self and sin, but we do not want 
to be emptied. Think how few really want 
to be emptied of pride. We may say it out 
of a prayer-book, but we do not mean it, so 
it is not prayer. We say, ‘‘ From hardness 
of heart, good Lord, deliver us’’; but in 
our hearts we say, ‘‘I will never forgive her 
as long as I live.’’ You see we didn’t mean 
that we wanted God to take the hardness 

away; so it wasn’t prayer. 

I suppose the reason why Christ told the 
young ruler to go and sell all that he had 
and give to the poor, was that he said he 
wanted to know what he lacked, so that he 
might be perfect, and Christ saw that he was 
full of pride and love of riches, but as soon as 
his heart was touched we read that he went 
away sorrowful, for he had great possessions. 
The trouble is that we are not honest before 
God. We do not want the things we say we 
want. There is no room for God. And at 
this time in my life I see clearer than ever 
before that every pain, either in body or 
mind, every disappointment, all the losses 
and crosses, are meant, in infinite love, to 
loosen us from the things, the sins, that must 
be given up for God to come to His own and 
take possession, and make us happy for eter- 
nity. Oh, no! when we get to real prayer, 
when we mean what we say, and keep on, 
there may come a time when, in the language 
of the poet, we may say: 

** Not answered yet? Nay, do not say ungranted. 

Perhaps your part is not yet fully done; 

The work began when first your prayer was uttered 

And God will finish what He has begun. 


If you will keep the incense burning there 
His glory you shall see some time, somewhere.” 


he 
Life is Very Real and Very Hard 

HERE are many old things we like to 
possess: old china, old silver, old 
homes, old tapestries, and other old things I 
could mention, but we shrink from old age. 
Many try to hide the figures; it is thought 
rude to ask people their ages. I must tell 
some of you that I think you are making a 
great mistake in not being proud of your 
years. I know of even grandmothers who 
seem to want to hide their age, but they do 
not succeed. The age gets out; some friends 
have seen the family Bible and tefl what they 
have seen. Why not tell it ourselves? Why 
not have the glory of it? Andif we feel young 
and there seems such a contradiction between 
the figures and the way we feel it will be all 

the better for us. 

There is an appropriateness in Nature; 
snow is beautiful in winter, and winter is not 
ashamed of it, and spring is always ahead if 
we see the real life, which is the life of the 
spirit. I had an encouragement last sum- 
mer when among the wonderful Dolomite 
Mountains. I met a young girl of a very 
distinguished family in our country. We 
had listened to a sermon together the even- 
ing before. When I met her at the hotel on 
Monday morning I said, ‘‘ What a remark- 
able sermon we heard last night!’’ ‘‘ Did 
you indorse all he said?’’ she inquired. 
“* Indeed I did,’’ I replied. ‘‘ Well, I am 
glad to hear that,’’ she said, ‘‘ for he was 
rather young, to my mind, and I found 
myself saying, ‘ Yes, that’s a very beautiful 
theory, but I would rather hear some one say 
it who had lived much longer than you 
have.’’’ I certainly was surprised, and 
showed, I am sure, my astonishment as I 
said, ‘‘Why! Are not you young people 
more impressed by hearing a young man than 
aman ‘in years,’ as we say?’’ ‘‘ Not at 
all,’’ she earnestly replied. ‘‘ We want to 
hear a teacher who has lived through expe- 
riences, passed through furnaces.’’ Then I 
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saw her lip tremble, for she was in a sombre 
dress. She went on: “‘ Life is very real and 
very hard. It is easy to talk before you 
pass a certain way, but ’’— knowing we had 
both drunk of one cup not so long before, and 
looking at my white hair, she added, ‘‘ if you 
should say ‘rejoice’ it would impress me 
more than if a younger person said it.’’ And 
then I said what I felt: ‘‘ You have certainly 
relieved me along one line. I had thought 
that I would have more influence with young 
girls if I were younger.’’ ‘‘ Indeed you 
would not,’’ she replied. ‘‘ You are so young 
in soul to us, and yet we know you have had 
the experiences of a lifetime.’’ 

Now let me tell you of an age you must 
look out for and guard against, and be de- 
termined you will not grow old. I look out 
on women to-day, and there is always a great 
crowd of them before my mind’s eye, women 
who are not as young as they once were in 
their souls. Let me give you some marks of 
an old age which you need never know. 
When there is a lack of simplicity there is an 
ageing of the soul; if you are not as generous 
as you used to be in your younger days you 
are growing old in your soul; and if you are 
not joyful you are growing old. Thestandard 
of Christ is, “ like little children.’’ 

vi 
No Adornment Can Make You Young 
RE you becoming severely critical? You 
are getting old. Oh, I beseech you, strike 
for youthfulness this moment; say, I will be 
young; I will not grow old. No outward 
adornment can make you young. The great 
number of jewels on your hand will only 
show the contrast between the wrinkles and 
the diamonds. I do not say, do not wear 
them, but do not build on them. Nothing 
but your spirit can make up for the signs of 
the years, and the spirit can. 

I had an aunt once; her youthful face is 
before me now. I do not think I ever knew 
her age. She never looked over twenty-five 
years of age to me, and I never remember 
seeing her without a cap, but oh, her peace- 
ful, sweet face! She spent her entire time 
among the poor and distressed. She had no 
children. She had never lived away from my 
mother, who brought her up. Her room was 
the most fascinating room of the house to me. 
My uncle was never any the poorer for all 
the time she spent at the Industrial School 
for Orphan Children in Brooklyn. She was 
always back in time to be dressed for dinner 
before my uncle came home. And the pretty 
cap looked as if she had never been in what 
we now call a tenement house. 

I have been a most favored woman. My 
mother died very young at the age of 
seventy-five —the youngest spirit in the house, 
it seemed to me; and so all these years I 
have had the memory of my young mother 
who never grew old. So you see I speak 
feelingly when I urge you to never grow old, 
but as daughters of our King I want you to 
be queenly women and to rejoice that you 
are mothers, and I want you to be proud of 
your grandchildren, and teach them some- 
thing that they can associate with their 
grandmothers when you have passed on. 


i 
A Familiar Word in the English Language 


HERE is hardly any word in the English 
language which is more familiar to a 
woman than the word clean. Every week 
the clothes must be washed. There is a 
variety that goes into the wash—some arti- 
cles are much more expensive than others, 
but they all go in for one purpose, and that 
is to be made clean. And there are days for 
cleaning silver, for cleaning windows, and 
days for general cleaning, so that with the 
personal cleanliness, and the cleaning of the 
house, a great deal of our time is employed 
in simply making one thing or another clean. 
Now what God wants is that we should be 
clean in a deeper sense. 
I think Wesley was right when he said, 
** Cleanliness is indeed next to godliness,’’ 
and I am glad that we cannot endure any- 
thing unclean about us, but it is astonishing 
how much of uncleanness we allow to exist 
where only God can see it—in our moral 
natures. If you will look carefully through 
the Book that we all feel is an authority for 
the moral and spiritual life, you will see how 
large a space is taken up with this subject of 
cleanliness. Probably the majority of the 
people who read this magazine say, or read, 
at least once a week, ‘‘ Create in me a clean 
heart,’’ and in answer to that prayer we read 
in one part of the old Book, ‘‘ Then will I 
sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall 
be clean: from all your filthiness, and from 
all your idols, will I cleanse you. A new 
heart also will I give.you, and a new spirit 
will I put within you: and I will take away 
the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will 
give you an heart of flesh.”’ 


Only the Clean Can Enter Heaven 
i YOU have ever attempted to drive out 

anger, which in God’s sight is uncleanness 
—to get rid of an ugly temper, to free yourself 
from envy and jealousy and all the train of 
uncleanness in the human heart—you Dawes. 
known how impossible it is for you to*make™’ 
your hearts clean, and yet we must be clean. 
There is a beautiful beyond that we are all 
hoping to see; by every name, under every 
figure, there is a dream of a Heaven, of a 
land where all is love; and in a vision that 
St. John saw of that beautiful city he wrote, 
** There shall in no wise enter into it anything 
that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh 
abomination, or maketh a lie.’’ 

Only that which is clean can enter the city, 
and lying is uncleanness, and do you know 
how much lyifig there is? Do you know 
what a hard thing it is to be truthful, to 
speak the truth, to be the truth? Are you 
never startled with what are called white lies 
in yourself? When God offers us a clean 
heart of His own creation it will not be a 
lying heart. 

As I write this I am wondering why we do 
not say of our hearts, as we say of things 
around us, as we say, for instance, of our 
windows: ‘‘ Those windows must be cleaned, 
those curtains must come down and be | 
washed.’’ Why do we not make a stand and | 
say, I must have a clean heart? It is useless 
for me to try and have a healthy plant when 
there is trouble at the roots. Oh, if we 
could only get far enough to say in down- 
right earnest, ‘‘ Create in me a clean heart, 
O God, and renew a right spirit within me’’ 
—not help me to appear clean, not help me | 
to appear as if I had a right spirit, but to 
really, actually have one. 


hs 
We All Reap that Which We Sow 


OW I come to you at this time to encour- | 
age you; I come to you with glad tidings 
that God will give you this if you want it. He | 
cannot give us what we do not want; He will | 
not take from us what we do not wish to have 
Him take. That is the meaning of ‘‘ Behold, 
I stand at the door, and knock: if any man | 
hear my voice, and open the door, I will 
come in to him.’’ But the opening of the 
door is our business, the knocking is His. 
And all the suffering of every kind that is in 
this sad world to-day is God knocking at the 
door. I do not say He creates the suffering; | 
we create it ourselves. He creates the clean- | 
ness, and we crete the uncleanness. The 
one unclean thing in this world is disobe- 
dience to God’s laws, and then we reap what 
we sow, and ‘‘ He which soweth sparingly 
shall reap also sparingly; and he which 
soweth bountifully shall reap also bounti- | 
fully.’’ This is just as true on one side as on | 
the other; we reap the thing we sow; if we sow 
to appetite we reap more appetite; if we sow | 
along the line of self-denial, trusting God— | 
loving God and our fellow-men—we reap 
capacity. Is this not worth thinking about? | 


H | 
Go to God as a Child Goes to His Mother | 


OU bestow a great deal of thought upon | 
your dress for the body; how ~much | 
thought do you bestow upon your dress for | 
the spirit? Only the spirit will live on; the | 
physical will pass away. | 
Now if you had to pay something that | 
you could not afford for a clean heart I | 
should not be surprised if you simply said, 
‘*T cannot afford it; it would be a useless | 
effort, anyway; I could not manage it,’’ but | 
when it is offered as a gift, when it has been 
secured by a sacrifice that only God can 
measure, the gift of His only Son, then I ask, 
what will you reply when He will say to you, 
‘I offered you the gift, and you would not 
receive it’’?? This has become tremendous 
to me. There is no sin that we shall be 
brought face to face with but the sin of rejec- 
tion of a gift. If you will go to God as sim- 
ply as a child would go to his mother and 
say, ‘‘I want the gift that I know you have 
for me, the gift of a clean heart—I want it 
more than I want money— more than I want 
fame—more than I want anything else, and 
I have nothing to pay for it; I have only come 
to accept it, to receive it as a free gift,’’ I 
know that you will have it. God will give it 
to you; He never holds out promises that He 
is not willing and able to perform. Will 
you do this, and will you do it now? There 
is never any time like the present. 
** Remember that man’s life lies all within 
this present ; as for the rest, the past 
is gone, the future yet unseen.’’ 
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Hot 
Weather 


Dishes 


and puddings delicious, 
are easy to cook, with the 
aid of the book that comes 
in each package of YUCO. 
For every day or any meal ; 
for the worker or the epicure. 


Washburn- 
Crosby’s 


/ Wheat Food 


In the hands of the progressive 

housewife it becomes at once 

a luxury, an economy, a con- 
venience of the very highest 
order. Ask your grocer 
for a 2-lb. package, and 
try the recipes. If your 
grocer cannot supply you, 

write to 


WASHBURN-CROSBY CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Makers of the famous 


Gold Medal 
Flour. 
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COTTAGE CHAMBERS 


From Photographs Submitted to the Journal in Prize Competitions 
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DEFENDER 


Manufacturing 
Company 


Sheets and 


Pillowcases 


Every article is made on our own 
premises, and under the most sanitary 
conditions — no sweat-shop work. 


Our goods are all measured after they are 
hemmed and finished —- NOT BEFORE, 
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This dainty summer bed-chamber is furnished in blue and white. 
The walls are hung with satin-striped paper. The draperies were 
made and arranged by the girl who occupies the room. Her brother 
made the canopies. Received a prize in a Journal competition. 


An attractive bed-chamber looking out upona balcony. Furniture of 
bird's-eye maple, brass bedstead, with valance of muslin; bedspread, 
bolster and bureau cover trimmed with lace. Floor covered with rugs. 
Walls of room tinted, with frieze in a conventional design. 
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The special feature of this attractive lavender and white bed-chamber 
is the spacious dressing-table with mirrors which are draped in white 
shirred muslin over lavender sateen. The screen is of white wood 
enameled, the panels filled in to match the dressing-tabie. 


A bed-chamber facing southeast with French window opening on a 
balcony. The room is daintily furnished in white and gold. The walis 
and ceiling are of rose pink, and the draperies of pale biue, with cur- 
tains of white Swiss. Received a prize in a Journal competition. 
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One end of a girl's bed-chamber with corner windows curtained with 
sheer white muslin. Furniture white, chairs and window-seat uphol- 
stered in blue denim. Dressing-table draped in white muslin over biue 
denim. Received a prize in a Journal competition. 


A boy's bed-chamber in a California cottage. It is furnished in redwood 
painted a light green. Curtains, portiéres, walls and ceiling are also 
green. The bed, which has green draperies, is built in the wali. On 
the walls are hung pictures, souvenirs and curios. 
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This delightful bed-chamber is furnished with heirlooms. The frieze 
around the circular corner is a collection of posters. The hanging- 
basket in the window is a mammoth gourd. The bed is draped with 
white muslin. The couch is covered with cretonne. 


Bed-chamber with antique bureau and bedstead draped with white 
Swiss muslin over pale yellow. Wallis are hung with light green paper 
}y tinged with yellow. All the furniture is painted with white enamel. 
} Received a prize in a Journal competition. 
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This dainty Hed-chamber belongs to a little girl of seven. The oid- 
fashioned set of furniture has been painted white; white matting 
covers the floor. The pillow-shams, curtains, etc.,are of mull lined 
with lavender. Received a prize in a Journal competition. 


Girl's bed-chamber furnished in bive and white. The curtains are 
of white striped muslin, the portiére of pale blue denim. The home- 
made washstand is draped with muslin over the blue denim. The 
chairs and the window-seat are upholstered in denim. 
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PRINCIPAL BRANDS 


Defender Mills Sheeting 


A popular and well-known brand. This brand 
of sheets and pillow-cases is in universal use, 
| and for all ordinary conditions is the most 


| popular and economical. 
| 
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Palma Mills Sheeting 


A beautiful, fine and soft sheeting — improves 
with laundering. This sheeting finds favor 
among people who are sensitive to the touch 
and desire an article that is soft and smooth. 
A great favorite. 





Selkirk Mills Sheeting 


| Very heavy and durable, resembling linen. 

| In special favor with hotels, steamships, etc . 
where quality and hard service are required. 

| Has the effect of linen and can be used with 
advantage in its place. 





Wexford Mills Sheeting 


| The most beautiful sheeting manufactured. 
| This fabric is both strong, durable and fine in 
| texture. It is considered as the ne plus ultra 
| of sheetings. 


| Be Sure 





When you buy Sheets 
or Pillow-Cases to 
ask for one of the above brands. 
The brand is on every package 
and on every sheet. 











| 


| stitched, and include a large assortment of 
Fancy Hem-Stitched and Insertion-Trimmed 
Sheets and Pillow-Cases. 


All brands made in plain hemmed and hem- 


A booklet about Sheets and Pillow-Cases sent 
on application to your dry-goods dealer. 
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Across the middle part of Pennsylvania sweeps the section of the Appalachian chain know, 

Alleghanies. The railway lines on their way West built across this barrier, and the ski 

—,” ¢ 2/4 early engineers was severely taxed. The original achievements were crude, but the tw 
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THE FAMOUS DELAWARE WATER GAP 
The Delaware River breaks picturesquely through the barrier of the Kittatinny 
Mountain, and the origin of the chasm has provoked much scientific discussion. 
Evidence points to the early existence of a lake in the country north of the hills. 
By the Indians the upper valley was called Minisink (‘‘ the water is gone "’ ), 
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WHERE WASHINGTON CROSSED THE DELAWARE 
About ten miles above Trenton, New Jersey, a monument marks the spot where 
Washington landed after crossing the Delaware. This picture calls to mind Christmas 
night in 1776, when the Americans gained a signal victory over the Hessian troops — 


ON THE BATTLEFIELD AT GETTYSBURG- 
Ina fertile plain, surrounded by picturesque hills, lies historic Gettysburg, the scene of oe 
most sanguinary battles the world has ever known—a desperate struggle, in which 
200,000 men were engaged, resulting in the success of the National arms only after tie 


an event that was followed by a complete turn in the tide of the Revolution. of hard fighting, and with the loss of nearly 35,000 men killed and wounded. 
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A VIEW OF THE SCHUYLKILL LOOP, PENNSYLVANIA 


The mountains and valleys of the Keystone State are filled with picturesque nooks, each having its 
characteristic beauty and charm. Thus, in following up the Schuylkill, the explorer continually comes 
upon scenes of pastoral beauty. The mill or the mine may be upon the other side of the hill, or the railway 
may cross the scene, but the charm is not lost. In fact it is heightened by contrast. 


LOOKING ACROSS THE CUMBE 


The Blue Ridge is a dominating feature of the scenery in Southern Pennsylvania 
Maryland. From the slopes and crest of Blue Mountain, just south of the * 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, and also just across the old border mark know® as 
Dixon's line,’’ fine views may be had into the valleys of the Cumberland and the 
20 
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LOUSLY BEAUTIFUL SCENERY IS FOUND 


Bend, depicted above, is 242 miles west of Philadelphia, and a short distance 
Aitoona. Beyond Kittanning Point the line is carried around this curve by a remarkable 


dengineering, crossing two ravines on a lofty embankment and cutting through a dividing 


The mountains are crossed at a height of 2160 feet, only 210 feet below the summit. 


EOF THE WORLD'S GREATEST CONFLICTS 


wattiefield Memorial Association has converted the field into a vast and beautiful memorial of 

tm, and hundreds of costly monuments mark the spots where different organizations 
gaged and where brave men fell. With the aid of these monuments the varying tide 
memay be intelligently studied. The great struggle occurred on July 1, 2 and 3, 1863. 
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YOD, A HEIGHT IN MARYLAND 


‘ — from a thousand to two thousand feet below. The above view is taken from 

Were ee Popular resort called Pen-Mar, in naming which the first syllables of the 
s happily blended in token of the obliteration of earlier sectional feeling. The 
hooking astward into the fertile Cumberland Valley. 
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THE WONDERFUL NATURAL BRIDGE IN VIRGINIA 


Among America's wonders the Natural Bridge in Virginia is one of the most famous. 
It is a huge limestone arch 215 feet high, 90 feet in span and roo feet wide, crossing a 
stream called Cedar Creek. A stranger might drive across it without discovering that 
such a marvel exists. The Bridge once belonged to Thomas Jefferson. 
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AT THE WARM SPRINGS OF VIRGINIA 


At the eastern base of the Alleghany Mountains, in a valley elevated 2500 feet above 
the sea, amid scenic loveliness unsurpassed elsewhere in picturesque Virginia, are 
the Warm Sulphur Springs, among the most famous of the health-giving waters 
of the Old Dominion. Generations of Southern people have been attracted thither. 


IN THE BEAUTIFUL CAVERNS OF LURAY 


Hidden among the hills of the Great Valley of Virginia is a cavern which rivals in beauty the wildest crea- 
tions of the Arabian Nights’ tales. The forces of Nature are still at work and fairy fingers are carving new 
forms of loveliness. At every turn strange shapes are seen: a “‘ Fish Market’ here, a ‘‘ Vegetable 
Garden"’ there. The ‘ Organ Room” and ‘‘ Hanging Rock,” shown above, are both enchanting. 
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By MRS. S. T. RORER 


N ARRANGING menus for a large 
number of people the house- 
wife must give variety, and at 
the same time serve palatable 
and wholesome food. Beauty 
is also essential, and this leads 
me at once to a set of sauces, 
simple in their ingredients and 

manipulation, economical and sightly. The 
base of these sauces is always butter and flour, 
the liquids changing in character to suit the 
dishes over which they are to be served. A 
half pint or a pint of white sauce will convert 
a homely dish into an attractive one. 

Meats and vegetables are limited in num 
ber. Variety, then, must be sought in meth- 
ods of preparation. Potatoes, nine times out 
of ten, are served fried for breakfast, mashed 
for dinner, and baked for supper. Why not, 
once in a while, try one or two of the other 
twenty or thirty attractive methods? After 
serving mashed potatoes one day, the second 
day they may be made into croquettes, bou- 
lettes, puffs, or mashed and browned in the 
oven; and the baked potatoes might be 
stuffed, or deviled to take the place of both 
the meat and vegetable. Potatoes stewed, 
creamed or au gratin give variety. 

During the heated season vegetables 
should be very largely used and meats cut 
off to the minimum. For luncheon, stuffed 
tomatoes, stuffed cucumbers or stuffed egg- 
plant may be served in the place of both meat 
and vegetable. These are all sightly, pala 
table and attractive. While these vegetables 
do not, in a way, take the place of meat in 
nutritive value, they do in bulk; and women 
who board and take but little exercise must not 
be over-nourished. Light, dainty foods will 
much better satisfy the appetite. 


or 
Cooking Requires Brains as Well as Hands 


LL things should be cooked well. There 
are but two classes of cookery: the good 
and the bad. There is no medium. If 
things are not palatable they are bad. It is 
not only the food that is wasted, but the time 
of preparation; and, strange as it may seem, 
the most artistic and the most wholesome 
ways of preparing foods are the simplest. 
One great trouble with the average house- 
wife is that she has not studied the art of 
cooking —which, being a complicated one, 
cannot be learned from a book any more than 
the art of painting or dancing can be picked 
up without an instructor. To save trouble 
the housewife falls into a routine; overwork 
and over-anxiety rob her of her appetite, and 
she is a poor judge of the appetites of others. 
The economical French, in making their 
pot-au-feu, do not mince their meat as we do, 
but leave it in a solid mass, so that it may be 
sent to the table in a presentable condition; 
and, while it has little flavor left, it is served 
with a delicious sauce, and made most 
attractive by a garnish of bright-colored, 
well-cooked vegetables. The liquor in which 
this meat was boiled is served as soup for the 
first course. A dish of this kind will provoke 
more favorable criticism than half the expen- 
sive steaks or roasts. It is a change, there- 
fore it is appetizing. 

You should not serve stews every day, but 
they are agreeable once inawhile. The long 
end of the ribs — rather unsightly when left on 
the roast—may be put aside and served as 
deviled ribs of beef, or a braise, or brown ribs 
with potatoes. I have observed, especially 
in the better restaurants, that gentlemen, 
nine times out of ten, will order a dish of 
this kind in preference to a roast. Roasts 
are obtainable at home; but made dishes are 
usually served without that combination of 
seasoning used by the professional cook. 


on 
Seasoning Makes or Mars Our Food 


EASONINGS are the making of the dish — 
the trimmings, or the last touch—and con- 
sist of a variety of vegetables having a decided 
flavor rather than the addition of salt and 
pepper. Carrots, turnips, onions, garlic, 
shallots, and, in the spring, chives, just a sus- 
picion, add to the dish an unmistakable flavor 
and zest not obtainable in any other way. 

In garnishing a dish, too, there must be 
variety. Do not always garnish by sticking 
a little piece of parsley here and there, or by 
putting a wreath around the dish. Group 
the parsley, and in between the curly leaves 
place a tiny button radish cut into a tulip, 
or a quarter of a tomato, or a bit of lemon. 
Spinach, badly drained and not sufficiently 
chopped, turned into a dish and served with- 
out any garnish, robs one of the idea that 
spinach is a dainty vegetable. Cook it care- 
fully but a few moments, that it may retain 
its brilliant green; chop it fine; press it 
through a sieve, reheat with a little cream to 
liven its color; and add butter, salt and 
pepper. Dish it in a round dish, heaping it 
intoa mound. Edge the base of the mound 
with tiny triangles of toast, and make a large 
star of cut hard-boiled eggs in the centre of 

the mound. You will then eat it, even if you 


Some Palatable Dishes for Breakfast 

pPOscnaD eggs on toast are exceedingly 

nice for breakfast, especially if the eggs 
are poached so that you just see the yolks 
shining through the whites. The piece of 
bread is cut in proportion, and toasted a 
golden brown (not burned and scratched off) 
and buttered, and served on a heated plate. 

If potatoes are to be fried, which is the 
most objectionable way of cooking them, they 
should be immersed in fat. Pare the pota 
toes; cut them into convenient pieces, either 
into long pieces called ** shoestring potatoes,’’ 
or into blocks or balls, or into eighths. Give 
them a frying bath with fat sufficiently hot to 
crust them thoroughly on the outside. Cook 
long enough to make them mealy to the 
centre; drain them on brown paper; dust 
with a little salt, and send them smoking-hot 
to the table. If cold boiled potatoes are to 
be fried let them be chopped fine, and served 
as hashed browned potatoes, or lyonnaise, or 
a plain sauté. 

Tough steaks, as rump or the inferior part 
of the round, should never be broiled and 
put before a guest. If steak is to be used at 
all, procure the best and have it well cooked. 
Then, to even up expenses, have a made dish 
another day, and a less expensive one the 
next; so that each dish of its kind will take 
the very highest place, and an inferior dish 
will never be seen on the table. 


ox 


Green Vegetables Require Careful Cooking 
( een vegetables require thought and 
care in cooking; they absorb water and 
their flavor. They should always go 
the fire in boiling salted water, be 
allowed to boil rapidly for about five minutes, 
and then be kept just at or below the boiling 
point until tender; they should then be 
thoroughly drained before being dished. 

Tea, coffee and chocolate, reckoned as 
beverages, are very important. A boarding- 
house is called good or bad according to the 
breakfast coffee. Where large numbers of 
people must be fed at different hours a steam 
jacket for keeping the coffee hot is absolutely 
necessary. Coffee resting with the grounds 
in assumes a bitter, unpleasant flavor that 
spoils even the most delicate variety. Appa- 
ratus can be purchased at a reasonable price 
where the ground coffee is suspended above 
the water, and may be removed as soon as 
percolation ceases. Coffee, without the 
grounds, may be kept at boiling point for 
two, three or four hours, without the slightest 
loss of flavor, and a water jacket will do this 
easily. If the coffee actually boils, of course 
the flavor will be driven off in the steam; but 
in a water bath it cannot boil. A pot of this 
kind, holding from three to four gallons, may 
be purchased for from five to seven dollars 
according to the metal from which it is made, 
and will pay the housewife many times by tle 
absence of complaints. 

Milk brought to just the scalding point, not 
boiling, but about one hundred and eighty 
degrees Fahrenheit, will take the place of 
cream. It gives the coffee a rich, golden 
color unobtainable in any other way. 

or 
Desserts Which are Palatable in Summer 

RUITS and cold desserts are more accept- 
able than heavy warm ones at this season 
of the year. Cup custards, cold rice pud- 
ding, floating island, strawberry float and 
the gelatine puddings are among the nicest. 
Fruits should be chilled before serving; the 
very acid fruits, however, such as straw- 
berries, are not palatable if made too cold. 
There is a happy medium. The flavor of 
watermelon is ruined if the melon is allowed 
to stand on the ice. It is much better to cool 
it in water so that it will be palatably cold— 
no sensation of warmth at all, but at the 
same time not freezing cold. Frozen fruits 
of the sub-acid type are always pleasant, and 
at the same time economical. Two or three 
quarts of peaches pressed through a sieve, 
sweetened to taste, thinned by adding to 
each quart of peaches a quart of water, may 
be frozen and served in little punch-glasses. 
Raspberries are also good. Frozen straw- 
berries, if properly diluted, are delicious; 
and even the centre of a watermelon may be 
freed from seeds, slightly sweetened, turned 
into a freezer, and stirred just long enough to 
make it like wet snow. This served with a 
little orange juice, in a punch-glass, or in the 
skins of oranges, is a dainty and sightly des- 
sert. Heavy puddings, pies and fried foods 

should be avoided during the heated term. 

All the little left-over vegetables should be 
put aside carefully and utilized with omelets 
or as a garnish for next morning’s breakfast. 
May I repeat what I have several times said 
in these columns, that a cupful of peas or a 
few tablespoonfuls of tomato convert a plain 
omelet into a dainty one, and do not increase 
its cost one penny. 

Select pleasant combinations, so that your 
boarders may feel satisfied when leaving the 
table. Let the meal be a recollection of 
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are not hungry. The sight of a dish gar- # pleasure rather than one of discomfort. 


nished in this way is appetizing. 


Simple foods well! blended will do this. 


Vegetable Salads are Always Liked 
~ALADS should be servedtwiceaday. Do 

not put a large plate of lettuce on the 
table for each guest to dress; but have the 
salad served neatly dressed and nicely gar- 
nished. Sprinkle over your lettuce one day 
a few cold cooked peas; another day string 
beans finely sliced; another, chopped tomato; 
chopped tomato and cucumber; a few beets 
that have been left over, daintily chopped, 
or cold asparagus. Cauliflower may be 
covered with chopped parsley and served 
with French dressing. 

A dainty dish of potato salad nicely gar- 
nished is a very agreeable accompaniment to 
cold roast beef; with cold mutton, serve 
tomato salad; with cold chicken, a Russian 
salad flavored with celery seed. The ordi- 


nary manufactured vinegars are just a little | 
too strong for the average salad; they should 


be diluted, or lemon juice may be used 
instead. 
salads made from uncooked vegetables, such 
as cress or lettuce, are better served with 
lemon juice; while those cooked, as string 
beans, cauliflower and asparagus, are better 
with tarragon vinegar. 

It is easier in mixing a salad dressing to 
mix the oil, salt and pepper together, and 
then at the last add the vinegar, giving a few 
rapid beats to make the emulsion perfect. 
When the dressing is put over the salad it 
should be served at once, or the greens wiil 
wilt and become tofigh and indigestible. 


ox 
Menus Arranged for Thirty People: 


Breakfast 
Fruit (two kinds) 
Wheatlet, Cream 
Chops Omelet 
Creamed Potatoes 
Rice Gems Toast 
Coffee 


Luncheon 
Cream of Pea Soup, Croutons 
Cold Roast Beef, Aspic 
Potato Salad 
Coffee 


Brown Bread 
Tea 
Fruits 
Dinner 
Bread Sticks 
Boiled Chicken, Egg Sauce 


Clear Soup 


Roasted Lamb, Mint Sauce 
Rice Peas 


Lettuce Salad 
Wafers 
Frozen Raspberries 
Coffee 


Fruits 


Cream Cheese 


Lady Fingers 


Breakfast 
Fruits 
Moulded Farina, Whipped Cream 
Wheatlet, Cream 
Toast 
Broiled Fish 
Coffee 


Dropped Eggs 
Plain Potato Balls 


Cocoa 


Luncheon 
Clam Bouillon in Cups 
Deviled Chicken, Sauce Tartare 
Milk Biscuits 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Fruit 


Cold Lamb . 


Dinner 
Clear Soup 
Boudins of Lamb, Tomato Sauce 
Toast Fingers 
Roasted Beef Stuffed Tomatoes 


Potatoes Scalloped 
String Beans 


Wafers 
Cup Custards 
Coffee 


Salad 
Cheese 
Fruits 


Breakfast 
Fruits 
Oatmeal Jelly, Cream 
Omelet with Tomato 
Panned Tomatoes on Toast, Cream Sauce 


Rice Gems Coffee 


Luncheon 
Soup Soubise 
Stuffed Eggplant, Nut Sauce 
Cold Beef Tomato Salad 
Cold Tea Brown Bread 
Fruits 


Dinner 
Clear Soup 


Irish Stew 
Potato Croquettes Beans 


Cold Slaw Lettuce Salad 


Raspberry Ice Cream 
Coffee 


Sticks 
Steak 


Fruit 


OB 


This is the fourth of a series of menus which Mrs. 
Rorer will contribute to the Journal during 1900. 


In the next (the July) issue Mrs. Rorer will write of 
‘‘The Proper Food for a Child in Summer” 
Telling how to keep a child healthy in hot weather. 


A good rule to remember is that | 
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Dessert. 
The Sweet Sister of 


Uneeda Biscuit 


Sold everywhere 


National Biscuit 
Company 


















STEWED CHICKEN WITH ASPARAGUS. Stew a fowl cut in joints and season 
when half cooked. Cook a bunch of asparagus in the broth and remove to a 
slice of toast. Thicken the liquid with flour, let simmer ten minutes, then stir in 
the beaten yolks of two eggs with a cupful of cream; add seasoning if needed, 
and a tablespoonful of lemon juice. Pour over the asparagus and fowl. 
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SEASONABLE DISHES FOR JUNE 


Ninth Article in the Series of Illustrated Dishes 


PREPARED FOR THE JOURNAL BY JANET McKENZIE HILL, OF THE BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL 


TONGUE IN ASPIC JELLY. Arrange a layer of hard-boiled eggs sliced on a 
layer_of aspic chilled in a mould. On the sides of the chilled mould dispose 
slices of cucumber pickles and slices of tongue, dipped in aspic. Fill the mould 
with slices of tongue, adding enough aspic jelly to hold the slices together. 
Let stand some hours. Garnish with cress and quarters of eggs. 





SPINACH WITH SARDINES. Heat one cupful of grated breadcrumbs in a 
quartér ut a cupful of butter; add a peck of spinach leaves, cooked and 
chopped, and the flesh of a dozen or more sardines. Mix and add broth if 
needed, also salt and pepper. When hot form into an oblong. Garnish with 
slices of eggs, and place sardines over the top. Serve as a luncheon dish. 





SALMON SALAD. Let two slices of boiled salmon cool in the liquid in which 
itwas cooked; remove the skin and bones and marinate with oll, lemon juice, 
salt and pepper. When ready to serve drain and dispose on lettuce cut in rib- 
bons and dressed with French dressing. Surround with a circle of sliced 
cucumbers. Serve with mayonnaise or a cold Bernaise sauce. 





INDIVIDUAL STRAWBERRY CHARLOTTE RUSSE. Dip the edge of macaroon 

drops into Sugar cooked to the caramel stage and kept liquid over hot water. 

the macaroons together to form a ring about a cup. Remove from the 

Cup to a plate and add other macaroons to form a basket. Fill the basket with 
cream, sweetened and beaten until solid, and fresh strawberries. 


STRAWBERRY CANNELON GLACE. Boil a quart of water and a pint of sugar 
for fifteen minutes; add a teaspoonful of gelatine. When cold add a pint of 
pulp and juice of two lemons. Line a cylindrical mould with the 

- Fill centre with beaten white of egg, mixed with one-third of a cupful 


Sugar and a cupful of beaten cream. Stand in ice and salt for an hour: 


ITALIAN CHEESE DISH. Mix one-fourth of a cupful each of cornstarch and 
flour with milk to pour, and cook in the rest of a pint of milk for fifteen minutes; 
add one-fourth of a cupful of butter, the beaten yolks of two eggs and half a 
cupful of grated Parmesan cheese. Stir until the egg 's cooked; spread ina 
buttered pan. When cold cut in diamonds, sprinkle with cheese and reheat. 


EGG AND TOMATO JELLY SALAD. Cook a pint of tomatoes, a bay-leaf, a 
slice of onion, and a stalk of celery for fifteen minutes; add one-fourth of a 
package of gelatine; strain. Chillfour cups. Press half a cooked egg, dipped in 
liquid gelatine, against the side of each cup; when set fill with the jelly. Unmould 
on shredded lettuce dressed with French dressing. Serve with mayonnaise. 


STRAWBERRY CHARLOTTE. Line a chilled bow! with strawberries cut in 
halves and dipped in gelatine. Soak one-fourth of a box of gelatine in one- 
fourth of a cupful of water; dissolve in an equal quantity of hot water: add a 
cupful of sugar, juice of a lemon and a cupful of strawberry pulp. Chill; beat 
light; add the beaten whites of three eggs. Mould. Serve with whipped cream. 


STRAWBERRY CHARLOTTE GLACE. Half freeze a pint of cream and a pint of 
milk ked with a teasp ful of cornstarch and one-fourth of a cupful of 
sugar; add a box of strawberries passed through a sieve, mixed with a cupful 
of sugar and the juice of half a lemon. When frozen pack in a mould lined 
with lady-fingers. Stand in a covered pail, packed in ice and salt, for an hour. 

















A Sign 


of Civilization 














‘Has that rich, beefy flavor’’ 


In ten years the 
sale of ARMoUR’S 
Extract oF Berezr has 
encircled the Globe; 
—emphatic evidence 
of its 


Superior Quality 





Used aboard the 


“ Fram” by Doctor 
Nansen, the Arctic 
Explorer. 


Used in Judia and 
China by the mission- 
aries as a substitute 
for stimulants. 


Used by the Med- 
ical Department U.S. 
Army and Navy. 


Used on the hos- 
pital ship « Maine.” 


Invaluable to sour- 
ists and sportsmen as 
a strengthening drink 
and for cooking. 


Used by experi- 
enced housekeepers 
for quickly and eco- 
nomically preparing 
Soups, Sauces and 
Beef Tea. It imparts 
the desired meat 
juices and flavor. 


Directions with each Jar 
Sold by Druggists and Grocers 


Armour & Company 
Chicago 



























































































N ELEPHANT and a kingaroo 

A Thought they’d make a dime or two, 

So off they started from the Zoo. 
The gate was locked with bolt and screw, 
And the fence was higher than they could do, 
So the elephant pitched the kangaroo 
Clean over the fence in a way that you 
Would fall on your crown instead of your shoe. 
But he lit on his tail, and his hind legs, too, 
Where the mud was deep and stones were f€w 
(But the clothes he had on were not so new), 
And he called to his chum to come right through, 
And the elephant bunted the fence in two 
With the front of his head, and his big W, 
And marched clean out of the pesky Zoo. 


Then off they started down the street, 
The elephant wabbling on all four feet 
And longing for something sweet to eat. 
The kangaroo with his hoppety-jump, 


And asked if they wouldn’t like some tea; 
But they shook their heads and tails to say, 
**No, thank you, good baker, some other day ; 
We are out for fun and cannot stay, 

But we are much obliged for pie and cake ; 
Call at the Zoo when next you bake.” 


They hadn’t gone far when whom should they 
meet 

But a German band coming up the street. 

The elephant said to the kangaroo: 

‘*’m out for a lark and so are you, 

We'll ask them to join our procession, too, 

And have ‘ Hot Time’ and ‘ Yankee Doo,’ 

And march right down to the heart of the town 

And paint it red, and yellow, and brown.” 


The band boys stopped to view the show, 
The elephant caught them and wouldn’t let go; 
He lifted them up on top of his back 
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PAUL PIPER’S ANIMAL ANTICS 


Antic No. 1—The Elephant and the Kangaroo 


All of whom were scared so blue 

By the elephant and the kangaroo 
That old and young, and good and bad, 
Gave them every cent they had. 


The mayor was alarmed and said he knew 

Of fun of his own which he would do. 

He called out police and firemen, too; 

The fire bells rang and the engines flew ; 

A storm came up and the wind it blew; | 

And the elephant and the kangaroo, 

When the thunder pealed and the lightning | 
flashed, 

Began to regret the things they had smashed. 

They were thoroughly frightened, through and | 
through, 

For in the time it takes to tell it to you 

The square was surrounded with engines and 
hose, 

All puffing and snorting and blowing their blows. 





























Up with a spring and down with a thump, 
Lifting his head to behold the view 

And wondering what they would have to do 
If they were caught and their keeper knew 
They had broken the fence of the pesky Zoo, 
And let the bears and the lions through. 

The very thought scared him so blue 

He looked more like a jay than a kangaroo. 


A baker was coming up the street, 

With his cakes and pies all rich and sweet, 
And wondering what he was soon to meet, 
When he saw a mountain moving his way ; 
It looked all the world like a load of hay. 
The baker was scared when his horse stood still 
To see the procession come down the hill ; 
He remembered a circus and elephants, too, 
But he couldn’t make out the kangaroo, 
With his jumpty-jump and lickety-skip ; 

So he said ‘‘ get up” and used his whip. 


The elephant smelled the pies so sweet, 
He upset the cart right on the street, 


And told them to play or get bally-whack. 
They tooted their horns and started to play 
**On the Banks of the Wabash Far Away.” 
Then off they started with wabble and hop; 
The crowd on the street and the band on top. 
Boys and girls, and old men, too, 

Followed the elephant and kangaroo. 


It was the greatest day the town had seen 
Since the day it was visited by king and queen. 
The band it played and the crowd it grew; 

The tradesmen left their stores to view 

The elephant and the kangaroo, 

Both of whom were so full of glee 

That they danced and joked like you and me, 
And bowed their heads to passers-by, 

And made boys laugh and babies cry. 


At last they reached the public square 
Where was in progress a country fair. 
The elephant thought that this would do; 
He calied out “‘ halt’”’ to the kangaroo. 
And lifted himself on his two hind feet 


Some water was cold and some of it hot, 
But all of it lit in the very same spot 
Where sat the elephant and kangaroo 

Each blaming the other for leaving the Zoo. 


They had had fun enough and some to spare 

With the German band and the country fair, 

And the firemen’s hose on the public square. 

Their feet were wet and their throats were 
sore, 

They longed to get back to the Zoo once more, 

So the elephant rolled the kangaroo 

In the twisted folds of his big W, 

And told him to go with the wind that blew, 

And pitched him clean over the crowd on the 
street, 
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And landed him square on his tail and hind | 


feet ; 
Then the elephant roared and made a wild run 
Straight for the crowd that was having most 
fun. 
He snatched up the hose that scalded his nose 
And turned its hot water on firemen and foes. 































And lifted the horse and man and all 

Right into a yard and over a wall, 

Where he told them to stay and not to call. 
Then the elephant and the kangaroo 

Ate cakes and pies and doughnuts, too 
(As-pretty a heap as ever was spilled); 
They ate and ate till both were filled, 
When the elephant asked the kangaroo 
To fill his pouch with a cake or two 

To take to the monkeys in the Zoo. 


Now the elephant and the kangaroo 
Began to laugh and joke, and do 


Some things that would please both me and you. 


The baker peeped over the wall to see, 


And tossed the band right off in the street. 
Then of all the tricks you ever knew, 

Or saw a clown or a monkey do, 

That elephant and that kangaroo 

Played that day on the public square. 

They smashed the whole of the country fair, 
And pitched the pumpkins high in the air, 
And scared the horses out of their wits, 
And broke the wagons all to bits, 

And ate up everything they could see, 

And asked. for milk, and sugar, and tea. 

And when they thought.the fun was through 
The elephant and the-kangaroo 

Took up a collection there and then 

From boys and girls, and women and men, 


When the crowd he had scattered, he ran with 
all might 
As hard as he could away from the fight. 


When they got back that night to their home in 
the Zoo, 

And the keepers had oiled and plastered them, 
too, 

They talked of their aches, 

And the pies and the cakes, 

And the band and the fair, 

And the fun in the square, 

And of some other things they intended-to do 

Next time they broke loose from the pesky Zoo— 

The elephant and the kangaroo. 
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Fine stories don’t make fine shoes, 
It requires first-class leather and 
honestly-employed experience and 
skill,—as it always did. No wonder 
those, for which the bottled-up elixir 
of all delight is claimed,— DO disap- 
point some people. There are higher 
priced ones than Pingree Shoes, but 
there are none better. They are 
all honest shoes, put together in a 
superior manner, not skimped and 
never slighted. They are perfect 
fitting and handsome because we 
have spent 34 years learning “ How.” 


FIRST-CLASS STORES 
HAVE THEM 
Look for the stamp: ‘‘ Pingree &3 Smith’’ 
The Women’s cost from $3 to $5 
The Men’s, the same 
Children’s : $1.90 to $2.50, according to 






























fineness , 
They come the most modern shapes 
and l&athers 








The best shoes in the world for the prices 
are the Pingree Specials: 


" Gloria,” $3.50 for Women 
- Composite,” $3 for Women 


“Governor,” $4 for Men 


LOOK FOR THE STAMP | ! 


Send for Pingree Shoe Talk ;—it’s very 
interesting and is sent free plus a clever 
“ pair of feet.’’ 


PINGREE & SMITH 
Established 1866, DETROIT 









































H. & W. 
CORSET 
WAISTS 


ARE MORE 
SATISFACTORY 
IN FIT QUALITY 
‘ND PRICE 


THAN ANY WAIST: MADI 


Plaited Bust Waist for Young Ladies. Priee 
ets. H.W. Waists are made for Boys, 
Girls, Babies, Ladies and Misses. Seventy- 
seven varieties —25 ets, to $1.25 each. 
SOLD AT ALL STORES 


THE above is a photograph of the H.«W. 
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YORK AGEN 


SECRETS FOR WOMEN 


HOW TO DO EVERYTHING AT HOME as the Steam 
Laundry does it! Make all materials, launder @ 
garments, laces, curtains, etc., prevent flannels shrink- 
ing, remove stains, set colors, etc., etc. Invaluable 

Housekeepers. Price 50c. Sample receipt, “ How to 
Starch and Iron a Shirt,” 10c. Address with stamp, 


LAUNDRY SECRETS, P. 0. Box 485, READING, PA. 


“ONYX” 
BLACK HOSIER 




























































) os teal we 3 ; 
“ONYX” brand is the standard for Black 
Hosiery, and is specially noted for 
SHAPE, ELASTICITY and DURABILITY 

Lorp & Taytor, Wholesale Importers, 


guarantee every pair sold. If you cannot 
obtain at your retailer’s, communicate with 


LORD & TAYLOR, "3! york 
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BANTAM COOP 


By DAN BEARD 


Author of ‘‘ American Boys’ Handy Book,”’ ‘* American Boys’ Book of Sport,’’ etc. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


Y REQUEST I give this 
month a combined pigeon 
house and bantam coop 
suitable for the limited 
space of a city back yard, 
or even appropriate for a 
roof of a rear extension 
where there is no back 
yard to the dwelling. 

By referring to Figure 1 you will see two 
boys at work upon the frame of a bantam 
coop and pigeon loft which is capable of 
holding with comfort enough pets to gladden 
the heart of any healthy boy. 

The longest posts, A G and B H, are sup- 
posed to be about nine or ten feet high and 
nailed fast to the back fence. The dotted 
line which cuts the frame in half is to show 
that a building half the size of the one in the 
drawing will be plenty large enough for 
quite commodious quarters for the birds. 
After the frame has been nailed together and 
the protruding ends of the timber all sawed 
off even with the rest of the frame, a floor 
must be laid to the pigeon loft and securely 
nailed in place. 


igure 1 


It is not even necessary to have smoothed 
lumber for the flooring or any part of the 
house, but matched and planed boards will 
make a much neater piece of work. The 
uprights and all the frame are supposed to be 
built of ‘two by fours ’’ (two inches thick by 
four inches wide), but even this is not neces- 
Saty, and in the country, where trimmed 
lumber is scarce, the whole frame may be 
built of poles cut in the woods. 


or 


WHEN the pigeon-loft floor is nailed down 

set the door jams in place between D J 
and B H, and the window jams between D J 
and F L, as shown by Figure 2. Nail the 
jams fast to the rest of the frame, toe-nailing 
the loft door jam to the floor of the loft, and 
the coop jam to the ceiling of the coop, also 
the two horizontal jams of the window frame 
tothe two upright jams of the same. 

Over the top piece, C D, Figure 1, and 
the bottom piece, N, nail two boards, each 
about six inches wide (R and S, Figure 2), 
and upon the inside 
of the loft erect three 

rds, one at each end 
and one in the middle 

ig the roof of the 
coop), each of the same 
width as the top and 
ae opal This 
e a frame- 

Work for the shutters 
with which to close 
the loft in bad weath- 
‘t. Over the uprights 
a €rected nail the 

=. Q, “y and y, 

, 2. Repeat this 
With the cet acth of 

oP, E, F, K, L of Figure 1, and you 
Will have it as represented by Figure 2. 
Piece are several cheap kinds of tar and 
durables sold which make neat and 

foofings not only for coops and sheds, 


Figure 2 


but even for more ambitious structures. In 
case these are not easily obtainable, roof the 
loft and coop with ordinary boards, using 
another lot of boards to cover the cracks be- 
tween the first 
layer (Figure 2). 

It is now only 
necessary to nail on 
your sidings and 
your loft coop is 
finished, all but the 
doors and windows. 

Dimensions are 
not given for these, 
because it often hap- 
pens that there is 
some old window or 
hotbed sash lying 
around the place, and 
the jams can be made 
to fit the sash. The 
sash is held in place 
by nails, for it is not 
intended tu open the 
window, the sash 
only being used to let light into the low- 
roofed bantam coop. 

The open fronts of the pigeon loft and ban- 
tam coop are to be covered with wire netting, 
fastened securely with staple tacks inside the 
coop and loft, as shown by Figure 3. 

Figure 4 shows how to make the doors of 
boards fitted together and’secured by two 
cross battens and one diagonal batten. 


ox 


HEN the doors are hung upon their 
hinges the house is finished but not 
furnished. It is not necessary to have any 
protection for the screen fronts during the 
summer, but when winter comes four shutters 
made to fit these openings, it will be found, 
will keep out the storm and protect the in- 
mates from the cold. 

The shutters may be made in the same 
manner as the doors, and hinged on to the 
lower sill of the loft, so that when open, 
during fair weather, they will rest securely 
upon the roof of the coop. The coop shut- 
ters may be hinged in the same manner or 
simply fitted into place and held there by 
props of some sort, which with the s'\utters 
may be removed in fair weather to admit the 
air and sunshine so dearly loved by your 
pets. Make holes for ventilation in shutters. 

I take it for granted that you know how to 
care for chickens and pigeons, and that you 
know that no being, not even man, can keep 
himself clean and healthy when confined to a 
small room. The keeper must attend to all 
household duties. 

If your pets are untidy, soiled in appear- 
ance and their abode infested with parasites, 
it will be because of the cruel thoughtlessness 
of their keeper. To facilitate house-cleaning, 
Figure 5 shows the internal arrangement and 
furniture of the coop loft, all of which may 
be removed in 2 few moments and the whole 
place cleaned and 
whitewashed. 

The hen’s nest box 
is made with a steep 
slanting roof, which 
will prevent the chick- 
ens from roosting on 
the box. The latter 
has no bottom to it; 
the nests rest upon the 
earth, so that you may 
pick up the box at any 
time, turn it upside 
down and turn the 
hose on to it, or plen- 
tifully plaster it with 
clean whitewash. 

A cleat nailed to the inside wall of the loft 
near the door serves as a rest for one end of 
the pigeon nests. The othér end is supported 
by a piece of wood about four inches wide 
which is hinged to the back wall, and its 
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upper end held in place by a long hook made 
of a piece of telegraph wire. 

If this hook is unfastened the wooden sup- 
port falls down and the box of nests slips off 
the cleat into your arms. 

Pigeons are not good at perching upon 
twigs or sticks. Their feet are adapted for 
walking upon flat surfaces and they need a 
broad surface for a perch. Figure 1o shows 
how to make a pigeon perch, which may be 
hung up against the wall by slipping the two 
holes bored in the top of the back board over 
a couple of nails in the wall. 


HE LARD 


— 
NEST Boxes 





OR a hen roost, nail a narrow strip of wood | 


with its flat side upon the thin edge of 
another similar strip. The end will then 
look like a T, Figure 8. Round off the 
edges of the perch with a plane or knife until 
it is of the form of the right-hand diagram, 
Figure 8. : 

Figure 7 shows a roost of this kind, Figure 
6 shows the adjustable side rail with slots for 
the perch to fit, and Figure 9 shows a cleat 
to nail against the wall for the other end of 
the roost. As may be seen, the perch will fit 
in the slot in the cleat. 

Figures 11 and 12 are drinking troughs 
arranged so that the birds will not soil the 
water. 

The jug trough was made by a farm hand, a 
friend of the writer; he made a hole near the 
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bottom of the jug by first nicking off a piece | 


of the glazed surface with the corner of a struments we 


hatchet, and then drilled the hole with a sharp 
nail. When a stopper was put in the jug, 
and the latter filled with water, the jug was 
set in an old dish, and the water in the dish 
remained just at the height of the hole in the 
jug, but rose no higher. 


ox 


IGURE 12 is an old lard can with a triangle 
cut in the edge. Fill the can with water 
and place a dish over thetop. Hold the dish 
in place and turn the can upside down and 
the water will fill the dish, and keep it filled 
to the top of the cut in the can, as long as 
there is water in the can. 

There are many other simple arrangements 
which these few will help to suggest to the 
reader, and which will add to the comfort 
and happiness of his pets. 





| Rapid Rectilinear of great speed. 





| and the shape is artistic. 
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Tf it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


The full measure of photographic 
enjoyment comes with the posses- 
sion of a 


Folding 
Pocket 
Kodak. 


All Folding Pocket Kodaks are 
made of, Aluminum, are covered 
with morocco, have the finest 
lenses, our automatic shutters for 
time exposures and snap shots, are 
equipped with view finders, and 
sets of three stops, use our light- 
proof film cartridges and can be 


Loaded in Daylight. 


EB 


Pocket 
Kodaks 

These instruments have the finest fixed 
focus meniscus achromatic lenses and are 


No. 1 and 
No.1 A. 


| wonderful in their simplicity and ease of 
| manipulation. They use film cartridges for 


six or for twelve exposures. 


Folding Pocket Kodak No. 1, for pictures 
2% x 3X inches, ° A 


Transparent Film Cartridge, 
Do., 6 exposures, 


Folding Pocket Kodak No. 1 A, for pictures 
2% x 4% inches, . ° ‘ 


Transparent Film Cartridge, 
Do., 6 exposures, . . 


Have the finest fixed focus meniscus ach- 
romatic lenses, drop bed, socket for tripod 


12 exposures, 


12 exposures, 


| and use cartridges for two, six or twelve 
| exposures. 


No. 2 Folding Pocket Kodak, for pictures 
3% x 3% inches, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Transparent Film Cartridge, 12 exposures, 

Do., 6 exposures, . * 

Do., Box 2 Cartridges, 2 
(4 exposures), . 


$15.00 


exposures each 


In these in- 


have applied 
our Folding 
Pocket Kodak principles 
of wonderful 
highest type. 


to a camera 
capabilities and of the 
The lenses are the finest 
A scale 
is provided for focusing, there is a tripod 
socket for horizontal exposures and a 
brilliant view finder (reversible), with 
metal light shield. The size of picture, 
34 x 4% inches, is in every way desirable 
Cartridges for 


| two, six or twelve exposures are provided 


| No. 3 Foldin 


Small doors may be made, in both loft | 


and coop, for use whenever it is desirable to 
give your pets a taste of outdoor life. 
atc 

Eleven of these articles for boys have been pub- 

lished so far. In the next (the July) issue of the 
Journal Mr. Beard will tell how to build 

“A Club-House in the Treetops ”’ 

And show how a boy may have one himself. 





for these instruments. 


Pocket Kodak, for pictures 
3% x4 inches, é é . ‘ 


Transparent Film Cartridge, 12 exposures, 
Do., 6 exposures, 


Do., Box 2 Cartridges, 2 exposures each 
(4 exposures), * e ‘ e 


$17.50 
-70 
35 


.30 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 


Kodak Catalogue free at the Rochester N Y 
’ te 


dealer's or by mail, 
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THE NEW SUMMER VEILINGS 


Eighteen of the Latest Patterns 











THOMSON’S | 
“Glove -Fitting” 


CORSETS 
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TURN THEM OVER’ 
HEY RE MADE! 
HOW THEYRE Mapr! 
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a pair at all dealers’. 


Handsome Illustrated Catalogue Mailed 
Free on Application 





GEORGE C. BATCHELLER & Co, 
345 Broadway, New York City 
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In accordance with our annual 
custom, we cordially invite those 
who have AUTOMATIC Oiilstoves 
to drop us a line informing us if 
they are giving satisfaction. 

We are deeply interested in learn- 
ing of the satisfaction the AUTO- 
MATIC is giving, as we aim to 


< t Invitation 


make it a perfect oilstove; this, we 
think, we have largely achieved, 
but if, by mischance, any difficulty 
is encountered, we want to know 
of it. 
None the less pleasurable are 
ea 


nd. 
dation we are constantly receivin 

Therefore write us, and let us 
just what you think of the stov 

} Central 
~ Oil and Gas Stove Company 
210 School Street 

GARDNER, MASS., U.S.A. 
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= “G8 This MOULDED RUBBER 
‘ BUTTON and INDENTED 
HEAD RIVET are the charac 

: teristic features of the 
“VELVET GRIP” Clasp. 


NEVER SLIPS 














No. Stitching in the Elastic 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston 
LOOK FOR THE NAMEQP { 
ON EVERY 
LOOP—IT’S THERE. ’ 
—————— 
PEET'S 
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RETTY SUMMER GO 


Designed Especially for the Journal 
WITH DRAWINGS BY KATHERINE VAUGHAN HOLDEN 
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Rapidly Passing 





“ The days of the woolen fad for underwear, which 
has been rampant for over a generation, are rapidly 
pocaing, and with them will go much suffering from 
a Grippe, pneumonia, etc.” 
L. D. JUDD, M. D., Philadelphia 
(Prom a paper read before The Am. Climat. Ass'n, New York, May, 1899.) 





Deimel's 
Linen- 








GOWN OF PALE YELLOW MULL 


The particularly stylish gown of pale yellow 
embroidered mull illustrated above is made 
in princesse style. The deep yoke, which is 
of irish point embroidered in a very bold design, 
is made up without any lining. 


OF GRAY CREPE DE CHINE 


dainty princesse gown in this illustration 
embroidered in gray. The guimpe and long 
‘Sleeves of shirred gray chiffon left 
chou and the long ends at 








= the gray chiffon. 


BLACK-RIBBED DIMITY GOWN 


The dimity in this gown Is covered with palein 
leaves in white, flowered in mauve. The guimpe 
of black Chantilly lace is unlined. The sleeves 
have insertions of the lace and are also unlined. 
The gown Is made princesse. 


A VERY SMART DESIGN 


The gown of white india muslin here illustrated 
is made with a skirt which its laid in box-plaits, 
and made over a white linen lining so that it 
may be easily laundered. The littie loose jacket 
of white irish point embroidery has no lining. 


BAREGE GOWN WITH BOLERO 


The gown of coffee-colored barége trimmed 
with Maltese lace of the same hue, shown above, 
is made with the barége laid in tucks that are 


three inches in width at the bottom and diminish | 


toward the waist-line. The bolero is of the lace. 


DRESSY GOWN OF BLACK NET 


This gown of black net Is embroidered in fine 
cut jet beads. A collar of jet beads strung on 
diamond bars is worn about the throat. The 
net sleeves come just below the elbows. The 
skirt has a train; the bodice Is slightly pouched. 


Is HAILED by the same author as the deliverer 
from the woe of woolens: “ Up to three years 
ago I advocated woolen underwear. I wore it 
myself. Tomy surprise, the thicker the wool the 
greater the tendency to ‘catching cold.’ In mid- 
winter I was entirely incapacitated by an attack of 
rheumatism — the pain, the op ression,the plaster- 
ing of the skin with perspiration and its retention 
through swathing in wool. Not until my woolen 
underwear was removed and the change made 
to the Deimel Linen- Mesh did I experience relief. 
From that day to this I have not had a twinge of 
rheumatism, neither do I take cold from exposure.” 
All true Deimel Linen-Mesh garments bear the above 
trade-mark. If you cannot obtain them from your dealer, 
write tous. Booklet and a sample piece of the fabric free. 


The Deimel Linen-Mesh System Co. 


495 Broadway, New York 


D.C. 
10-12 Bread Street, London, E. C. 





Do you know that we also manufacture the finest 
dress shields in e~istence? Can be washed; 
are odorless. A guarantee with every pair. 


























(iuimpes 


Made of good qual- 
ity lawn, full waist, 
collar and cuffs of 
neat, durable em- 
broidery — easily 
laundered, Can be 
worn as a guimpe 


\Y Ms 
or with sep- RS 
arate skirts; O(c ie 
4to12years, ‘ 
Same style, neck and sleeves finished with 
50c 


frill of embroidery, 4 to 12 years, 
Either by mail, postage paid, 5c. extra. 


Besides a very fine line of these 


goods, ranging from soc. to $4.50, 
we have also a fine assortment of 
French hand-made guimpes, made 
in Paris, from our own patterns, 
thus insuring the same perfect fit 
as our domestic goods. 

See our Catalogue for descriptions. Over 


1000 Iilustrations of everything for Chil- 
dren’s wear. Sent for 4c. postage. 


60-62 West 23d St., New York 





Coward “Good Sense” Shoes 


FOR CHILDREN 


Should be known to every mother in the 

land. Worth sending for across the continent. 

No others like them any- 

where. Guaranteed a 

positive safeguard 

against corns, bunions 

and all other ailments 

of the feet. , Stylish, 

comfortable, wear like 

iron, cost no more 

than the ordinary 

ill-shaped, foot- 

distorting article. 
Our New Cata- 

logue includes 

Good Sense Shoes 

for every member of the family. You'll be 

glad you wrote for one. Wrile NOW/ 

Jas. S. Coward, 268-272 Greenwich St., New York 


Fas! Watches 
Shows 100 exquisite de- 
LU Ee signs, from bow | Lok By 
n rents to 
the’ iridescent and dull 
0 0 K mony with prevailing 
U dress colors. 
We are desirous of send- 
ted. If not an intending pur- 
chaser swe will be pleased to know what 
is now being done in watchmaking. 


NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO., 37-39 Maiden Lane, N.Y. City 
149 State St., Chicago; Spreckels Building, San Francisco 


SIMPSON'S 


Gobelin Art Draperies 


Are the most Artistic Cottons printed, 
and are sold the world over by 
the progressive stores. 


They cost no more than ordinary goods, and 
should be in all artistic homes. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM 


Mexican Drawn Work Po sae: 


Hand made, ready for use. Artistic designs. Finest linen, very 
lacy and durabl "For ill d catalogue and price-list, address 


H. C. CHIPMAN, Momence, Iil. 








enamels in color har- 
ing ( free) this exquisite brochure to any 
u one interes! 
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A Handsome Book 


ABOUT MATTRESSES 
PILLOWS AND CUSHIONS 


MAILED FREE 
Cleaning a 
Hair 
Mattress 


Is nota pleasing 
occupation— 
think what you 
have been sleep- 
ing on so long! 
Conquer preju- 
dice (if you have 
any), and send 
for our book, 
“The Test of 
Time,” and you 
will at least 
learn, at our ex- 
pense, about => 





Patent Elastic 
Felt Mattress, 


*t2. 


2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 ibs., $ 8.35 ALL 

3 feet wide, 30 Ibs., ° ° 10.00 6 FEET 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 ibs., 11.70 3 INCHES 
4 feet wide, 40 fbs., . e 13.35 

4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 ibs., 15.00 LONG 


Express Charges Prepaid Everywhere 


We make the best mattress 
inthe world. This we KNOW, 
but it is hard for us to con- 
vince YOU, individually, of it 
withouta trial. Perhaps you 
don't need a mattress now. 
Don't let that kee 
sending for our 
“ The Test of Time.” 


SLEEP ON IT 30 NIGHTS 


And if it is not even all you have /oped for, 
if you don’t believe it to be the equal in clean- 
liness, durability-and comfort of any $50 hair 
mattress ever made, you can get your money 
back by return mail — “no questions asked,” 
There will be no unpleasantness about it at all. 

















Take care! Don't be deceived! There is nota 
single store in the country that carries our mattress; 
almost every store now has an imitation so-calle 
** Felt,” which is kept in stock to sell on our adver- 
tising.. Our guarantee on every mattress. 


Send to-day for our book ‘'The Test of Time.” 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 117 Elizabeth St., New York | 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for book, Church Cushions. 


FREE Sample 


Consisting of two bottles — enough of 


“Our Favorite” 


ENAMEL 

(Washable) 
To gild a small frame, also a brush to apply it with, to any 
one mentioning’ this magazine and inclosing a two-cent 
stamp for postage. 

As brilliant and smooth as gold leaf. 
use. Achild can apply it. Shows no brushmarks. 
Can be washed out tarnishing. Gilds every- 

, such as chairs, frames, bric-d-brac, chandeliers, 
baskets, etc. Also made in Aluminum Silver. Sold by 
dealers generally, or we will send 25-cent full-size box, or 
large size (three times the quantity) 50 cents, express prepaid 


GERSTENDORFER BROS. 
43 D Park Place, NEW YORK 
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MEASURING 
(See Numbers in Cut.) 
1 Bust measure. 
@ Waist measure. 
8 Hip measure. 
4 Under arm to waist line. 
& From waist line to bot- 





| trated nowadays which 


The Ostermoor 


| particular trimming 


| plied to the founda- 


you from | 
REE book, | 
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tom line of present corset. 


White and Drab only. Sizes 


18 to 30 for $1.00. Extra 

sizes or black (lined) 50 cts. 

additional. We open our 

special order department to 

you AT FACTORY PRICES, 

and will make up TO MEASURE A SAMPLE “FLEXI- 
BONE CORSET " moulded specially for your figure and 
guaranteed to fit equal to any high-price custom-made 
whalebone corset. The Flexibone regular is sold by 
dealers at from $1.50 in stock to $5 when to order. We 
make this remarkable offer solely to prove why a ‘* Flexi- 
bone Moulded "’ is worth three of any ordinary corset sold 
in stores. Only one made for any one person. Future 
orders and inquiries will all be referred to dealers. 

Give your measures carefully as above, over corsets, and 
we are sure to fit you. We protect you absolutely and 
guarantee complete pleased satisfaction or money back. 

It is the chance of your lifetime to get a corset that is 
a fitted, flexible, rustless, moulded, exquisite garment — 
at costtomake. Direct from fgctory is the only way your 
order can be filled for the ** Sample Flexibone "’ at $1.00. 


CORONET CORSET CO., Box H, Jackson, Mich. 
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dein : xu 6Just the Thing for 
Air — Home and Office 
Tight. brush Here's a Mucilage Bottle that's aiways 
: ready for instant use. Keeps fluid from 
back evqporating. and brush-handle clean. 
into ay lh Gla 


ss. Simple. 

Sponges or auto- 

- matic wipers. Price 
pe with brush — best 
uality, finest bristles. 

t your Stationer’s, or 


United 


States. Adopted 
the United States Ih. Bin... 


D CO., 67 Laurel Street, Philadelphia 





No rollers, 
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By EMILY WIGHT 


HERE is a great deal of difficulty, 
to the average home dressmaker, 
in the cutting of any garments 
save those of the plainest char- 
acter. Few women possess the 
advantage of having mastered a 
system of dress-cutting —a course 
which it is wise for every would-be 

dressmaker to take when she has the means 
and lives where it is possible. It will prove 
an economy in the end, although it seems a 
large expenditure at first. The majority of 
amateurs must depend entirely on patterns, 
and as a great many lovely gowns are illus- 
have no patterns 
the home dressmaker is quite at sea if she 
happen to select one of the illustrated de- 
signs to be the model for her new gown. 

A plan which has been tried with great 
success is the following: Buy a pattern of a 
plain, close-fitting waist, and use it for a 
lining and foundation in cutting the shape of 
the outside. Skirt patterns are always to be 
had in the prevail- 
ing shape, and the 


desired may be ap- 


tion in the same way 
as with the waist. 
It is well for the 
beginner — that is to 
say, one who has 
never tried to do 
without a particular 
and specified pattern for each part — to experi- 
ment with a piece of material of no value 
before she cuts into her cloth. By basting it 
together and trying it on she can see if the 
desired effect is gained; then it can be ripped 
apart and the real material used. In basting 
the close-fitting parts of a waist it is a good 

plan to use the 

longest stitch on the 

machine. It will 
‘ pull out again quite 
easily and it holds 
the stuff much more 
firmly than hand 
stitches can possibly 
do. As confidence 
is gained by the cut- 
ter it will be found 
unnecessary to do 
any experimenting. 

Illustration No. 1 shows the conventional 
smooth pattern of a waist front. The three 
dotted. lines show how the top may be used 
to cut a deep pointed yoke, a deep round 
yoke, and a shallow round one. These lines 
also suggest how a yoke of any desired 
shape or size may be cut to fit properly. 

Illustration No, 2 shows how 
to cut the fronts, which extend 
up from the arm and under-arm 
seams over a vest and yoke, and 
which are so popular just now. 
The darts are cut only in the 
lining, and the outside is lightly 
gathered directly in front. 

Illustration No. 3 is of a full 
front to be gathered on a yoke. 
This would fasten in the centre 
of the front. If it is to fasten on the shoulder 
and under-arm it must be cut double, folding 
the material back from A and B to cut the 
second side exactly by the first. In this case, 
also, a duplicate must be made of the left 
side of the lining front, and this sewed 
securely to the right front on a line with the 
hocks and 
eyes in the 
centre. 

The dot- 
ted lines in 
Illustration 
No. 4 show 
the arrange- 
ment of full- 
ness and the 
left front. 
The yoke is 
all in one 
piece from shoulder to shoulder. The edges 
of the outer front at the shoulder, arm’s-eye 
and under-arm are finished with hooks, and 
the lining must be faced with material where 
the eyelets are placed for the hooks. Where 
cordings and tuckings are used they are put 
in the material before it iscut. Applications 
of braid or little ribbons, 
or any of the flat effects in 
trimming, are put on after 
the material is cut and be- 
fore it is sewed together. 

Illustration No. 5 shows 
how to cut a plastron, which 
is managed in the same 
way as in Illustration No. 4, 
and jacket fronts with turn- 
back revers. If the latter 
is wanted to place under 
the belt the darts are not 
cut. 
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made in the material as well as the lining. 








No. 1 No. 





No. 





No 5. 


If it is wanted to open in front in regular 
jacket fashion it is*cut by the inside dotted 
line, and the dart nearest the under-arm is 





Illustration No. 6 shows how to cut a front 
below a yoke which has a side fastening and 
one revers. This is the right side. The left 
would be the lining covered smoothly with 
material. To cut a 
plain, tight-fitting 
back, the three 
pieces, including the 


stitched together, and 


onan exact bias. The 
centre of the back is 
laid on this line and 
the material cut as 
shown in Illustration 
No. 7. This is 
stretched in fitting so that the lining will be 
a little larger at the sides, and this is the 
reason why the material should be cut by the 
dotted line at the bottom. It will naturally 
pull up from that point when it is stretched 
at the sides. The dotted lines at the top 


No. 6 


show how the three yokes in front | 


may be continued in the back. Any 


yoke may end at the shoulder seam. 

Sleeves nowadays are decorated 
more with applied trimmings than 
Some, 


by any eccentricity of cut. 
however, have the top 
made of the same’ ma- 
terial as the yoke, and 
Illustration No. 8 shows 
how this is managed. 
The lowest dotted line 
shows where to cut it if it is to 
be laid plainly over the material 
at the top, and the upper line 
shows how to wrinkle it a little. 
An elbow sleeve would be cut in 
a slanting line at 
the elbow, and a 
wrinkled sleeve 
lengthened from the 
pattern at both the 
top and bottom, and 
cut slightly wider at 
the top. 

Illustration No. 9 
gives a diagram of a 
bolero in two pieces, 
joined at shoulders 
and under arms. The back must be bias. 
The front is without darts unless it is desired 
to come close together in front, in which case 
the front may be cut like the lining. It may 
be made with revers, as shown in Illustration 
No. 5, and may, of course, be cut shorter or 
longer. The edges may have scallops or 
points. The succession of dotted lines at the 
top gives some idea of the way it should be 
cut around the shoulders. 

To cut a shirt-waist having no 
yoke proceed as in Illustration 
No. 10. The under part of the 
sleeve is cut by the pattern. 

To make a shirt-waist with a 
yoke in front, use Illustrations 
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~~ 











No. 8 


ing in centre of front under a 
9 narrow box-plait. Waists with 

no yokes in the back are the 
most fashionable at present. 
belts, which are so attractive worn with 
boleros, are made with fitted linings which 
may be cut by the lower part of a waist pat- 
tern. Care should be taken that the straight 
of the goods comes right at the waist-line, 
in the under-arm and side-back pieces, and 
that the fronts are 
almost bias at the 
under-arm seam. 
Most patterns give 
a perforated line 
showing how to 
place them length- 
wise of the goods, 
and this must al 
ways be observed, 
especially with 
sleeves. Nothing will so surely give a sleeve 
a twisted look as to cut it regardless of the 
weaving in the goods. 

If the amateur dressmaker will follow these 
simple rules, and not try anything elaborate 
at first, she will soon find that she has gained 
some valuable information on the subject of 





No. 10 


dressmaking, and she may in time attempt | 
the reproduction of almost any design that | 


takes her fancy. 


much less fitting is required 
and there is usually con- 
siderable fullness to be 
disposed of in shirrings 
and gathers, which are 
never difficult to manage. 

The skirts should always 
be cut extra long to allow 
for the child’s rapid growth. 
The surplus length may be taken up in a deep 
hem, in tucks, or in the case of full skirts, of 
thin material, it is turned in at the top, where 
the fullness joins the band. 





under-arm piece, are | 


the material is folded | 





Nos. 3 and 4, making the yoke | 
of the desired depth and fasten- | 


The wide girdle | 


| 

: e | 
Designs for children’s 

dresses are easy to follow | 

without patterns, since so | 
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in a new size 


of the Liquid 


25c¢ 


Antiseptic 
Alkaline 
Absolutely 
Non-Acid 
Delightfully fra. 
grant and refresh. 
ing. The oldest 
and best of the 
dentifrices. 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES 
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HALL & RUCK 
New York a 




















To Make Your Dress Shirt — 
Fit P. erfectly Potties nivae it that 


This cut represents one of “Stylish Hang’ 
MERRITT’S 


“Distendre Back” 


Lustre-Wool Petticoats 


Made of MerkITT’s Famous Lus- 
TRE-WoOOoOL MATERIAL. These 
Petticoats are not made for an ex- 
periment, Thousands have worn 
them for years, and now will 
wear no other, for they give that 
desired effect, without the use 
of the unsatisfactory Bustle. 
Write for our 1900 Booklet, 


““WOOL AND. ITS USES” 
AND FREE SAMPLES 


Ask your dealer to see an 
assortment of our goods. 
We make stylish gar- 
ments of the many dif- 
ferent materials which 
we manufacture 


To Your Order 


at Factory Prices Made with Double Flounce ané 
“ Tailor-Made Finish.” “ Distendre Back” 


Styles and Prices to suit ALL. Only one quality- 
“THE BEST.” Absolute satisfaction guaranted, 
We are Manufacturers of High-Grade Woolen Productions 


GEORGE MERRITT & CO, 
807 W. Washington Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Stewart’s 
Duplex Safety Pins 



















Fasten from either side but do not slip through. 


guard. Imitated but not duplicated by any other maker. 








HAVE 
fety Pin Co.” 


On Every Card 


. 
= \ 
5. 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT OUR NAME ON CARD 


} 


If dealers cannot supply you, send 3 two-cent 
stamps for sample of 12 assorted sizes. 


| CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 


Box 125, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Also Makers of “ Holdfast  Hairpins. 





Effective 








Only they 


know the luxury of it. 
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world. - 


CASH PRIZES 


Are offered for the best articles made of 


BEAR BRAND Y. 


Send postal for circular giving det 


Bear Brand Yarn Manuf 
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NEW YORK 
‘ This is the 
| cement wa 
abastine wie ey al 
extensively 
It is pure, 


durable. In 14 tints and white. Mix it with cold water 
can brush it on. The most healthful and economi 
walls and ceilings. ‘Paint dealers sell it. Instructive@a® 
ing booklet mailed free for the asking. +] 


ALABASTINE COMPANY, Grand Rapids, 


Pears 


who use itt 


Pears’ is the purest and 
best toilet soap in all the 
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times. 
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Have you 


Tried 
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MAGNIFIED 2025 TIMES 
y 
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OF COMMON HOUSEFLY 








times. 








1,000,000 times. 
One 





The above disease germs are magnified 
The foot of the fly only 2025 
imagine that very many 
germs will adhere to a fly’s foot. 
catch the fly and prevent infection by the 


can 


germ it carries by using 


‘Tanglefoot 


Sticky 


It Catches the GERM as well as the FLY 





You can 


Fly Paper 





Yerba 
Maté 


speak of the liveliness, 
healthy freshness 
superb physical condition 
of the people. 
stain entirely from alco- 
holic drinks, feeling no 
need of them, and use tea 
or coffee but rarely. 

Yerba Maté combines all 
the goo! qualities of tea 
and coffee, and is more 


delicious, 


thesame and is drank at 
meal time. 
Ask your dealer, and if 
sn't it, we will send 
Sample and booklet for 10 
cents; or enough for 500 
cups on receipt of $1.00. « 
Agents wanted. 


“Hebe herself could serve no 


’ 


daintier cup. 





national drink, 


and 


They ab- 


It is prepared 


al 


Yerba Maté Tea Co., sole Importers 
257 S. Fourth St., Philadelphia 


Travelers returning from 
ihe Argentine Republic and 
other parts of South America 
where Yerba Maté is the 
invariably 
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iy THE manufacture of 
COTTOLENE we 
been imbued with the 
spirit of advancement and 
improvement that character- 
izes the age, and have more 
than kept pace with the times. 
We have succeeded to such 
an extent in this respect that 
in WHITE COTTOLENE we 
now have a shortening and 
frying medium that is abso- 
lutely unequaled—the cook- 
ing fat par excellence. 


have 





COTTOLENE contains 
nothing but pure, sweet and 
wholesome vegetable oil, with 
just enough selected beef suet 
added for proper consistency. 
It is, therefore, highly en- 
dorsed by the best authorities 
on cooking and household 
economy, and used by them 
in preference to any other 
cooking fat, while the most 
prominent physicians and 
food experts recommend it as 
wholesome and nutritious. 


COTTOLENE is now sold 
only in sealed tin pails of 
three sizes—small, medium 
and large—with our trade- 
marks—‘‘Cottolene”’ and 
‘*steer’s head in cotton-plant 
wreath’’—on every pail. It 
is not genuine if sold-in any 
other way. 


Consumers should beware 
of the many cheap and inferior 
imitations, and should always 
ask for and insist on getting 
the genuine COTTOLENE. 

Try a pail of white pure 
COTTOLENE and be con- 
vinced of its excellence. 


Made only by 
The N. K. Fairbank Company 

Chicago, St. Louis, 
New York, Boston. 


FREE — A 125-page book of selected 
recipes, edited by one of the best au- 
thorities on Cooking and Household 
Economy, mailed to any address for 
a 2-cent stamp to cover postage. 


We = 
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20 Varieties 
RTICE BROTHERS CO. 
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PURITAN Blueflame Oilstove : 
For Summer Cooking : 











SSE 
























ESE CSCS ESC 
Z 
.°) 


ordinary coal 
oil (kerosene 


BURNS : 
: 
: 


without a wick, 
NOR and makes * 
DANGER a clean, power- 
Most ful blue flame 
economical of like gas. 
all summer 


cooking stoves. 





larger burners than any other make, which are advantageous in quick cooking. ‘he valves are 
arranged at the side to avoid the danger and discomfort of reaching over the hot flame. 


The Puritan Wickless 


to give satisfaction. 


is the handsomest stove on the market, made from the best material, 
elegantly decorated, and every stove guaranteed absolutely safe and 
Why use gasoline when 


The Puritan Does the Same Work Without Danger, 


Write for free catalogue and opinions of those who use them, 
we will see that you are supplied, 


and is odorless and 
more economical? 


If your dealer does not handle them, 


‘ is a complete revolution over the old-fashioned oilstove—no wick to become 
The Puritan charred, no grease; will do any kind of cooking or baking to perfection. It has 
v 


THE CLEVELAND FOUNDRY COMPANY, 7! Platt Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
SS 
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Jend Six Cents for 


ONDERLAND 1900— 
and read “()N THE TRAIL©® LEWIS 48” CLARK” 
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CHnas.S.Fee, GPA. Sr Paut,Minn. ) 
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BUREAU of DESIGN MPs 
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FOUR FINE COLLARS 


We show here four of our latest and most stylish women’s collars, 
Remember that these are not small sizes of men’s collars, but are made specially for women. 
They represent the result of every possible effort to produce collars that are thoroughly adapted to the 

requirements of women. In material, workmanship, fit, finish and durability they leave nothing to be desired. 
They are the collars you ought to wear and want to wear. 













If you do not find them at the store, send us 25 ~~ giving the style, height and size you desire, ani 
ill send you two collars that will please you in every respect. ; 
Ach for our" Style Book for Women,” or our “Style Book for Men,” or both if desired. 


HOLMES & IDE, Department J, TROY, N. Y. 



















PERRINS: 
LEA SAUCE NS 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE 


All dishes, such as soups, fish, meats, gravy, game, 
salads, etc., are doubly appetizing and digestible 
when flavored with Lea & Perrins’ sauce. 


sienawne olen Morrensd 86 - e 









“BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Skirts. 


We have on hand.several hundred pieces of 
fine Spring and Summer suitings and skirtings 
which we wish to dispose of in order to reduce 
our stock. You can now securea fashionable 
garment made to order at a reduction of one- 
third from former prices. Order from this 
Reduced Price Sale as freely as you wish; 
send back anything you don’t like and we wl/ 


refund your money. One-third has been cat 


off the price of nearly every suit and skirt in 
our line, but the quality of materials and work- 
manship is right up to our usual standard — 
just as good as if you paid double the money. 


° 


Tailor-Made Suits, lined throughout ; 
former price $10 ; reduced to $6.67. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 
Separate All- Wool Skirts ; former 
price $6; reduced to $4. 
$7 Skirts reduced to $4.67. 
$9 Skirts reduced to $6. 
Handsome Wash Suits in the newest 
models ; former price $4 ; 
reduced to $2.67. 
$5 Wash Suits reduced to $3.34. 

$6 Wash Suits reduced to $4. - 
Wash Skirts, indispensable for Summer 
wear ; former price $3 ; reduced to $2. 


$4 Wash Shirts reduced to $2.67. 
$5 Wash Skirts reduced to $3.34. 
Reduced prices on Bicycle Suits, Separate 
Bicycle Skirts, Rainy-Day 
Suits and Shirts. 

a... py Sage Sp Ae seller gr ee ple og Sse. 
eines Eines, and Bargain List which be sent FREE, 

with samples of materials, to any lady who wishes them 
eed eee toon es oe et 
‘THE NATIONAL CLOAK ANY, 
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By MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


Questions of interest to girls will be answered on this page, but inquirers must give their names and 


addresses. 


June Brings Freedom from obligations to 
study and work along strictly prescribed 
intellectual lines to a great host of young 
women who have spent the needed term of 
years in our colleges and higher schools. 
Throughout their course these girls have 
toiled with diligence and shirked no task, 
however difficult. Commencement has beck- 
oned them like a guiding: star in the firma- 
ment, and if ever they grew weary or 
slackened their ardor the thought of their 
Alma Mater, and of the diploma she waited to 
bestow, acted like a spur to the laggard and 
sharpened the efforts of the ambitious. 

Reaction is almost sure to come to these 
students when the excitement of the closing 
week is over and they have exchanged fare- 
wells with professors and teachers, and said 
good-by to beloved chums and dear fellow- 
classmates and gone home. 


For Four Bright Years the girl has been 
engaged in pursuits which kept her mind at 
concert pitch; her aim has been before her, 
to make the most of herself, and prepare for 
the activities of life, to engage in some useful 
avocation, to enter upon a career, and 
though she still expects to do her work in the 
world, as an educated woman should, there 
comes an interval when the waiting time is 
weary and monotonous. She finds it hard 
to fit in at once into the quiet life of the 
family, after the routine of a great school, 
and often it is borne in upon her that, though 
everybody loves her dearly, she is really not 
needed at home, her niche having been filled 
and her mother being quite competent to 
order affairs without her help. This is not 
invariably the case. There are, of course, 
exceptions, and there is absolutely nothing in 
college life, per se, which unfits a young 
woman for domestic duties. Still, the great 
majority of college women, precisely like col- 
lege men, are looking forward to serious 
work, and regard their college training as a 
stepping-stone to that. It is inevitable that 
they shall pass through a season of perplexity, 
of wondering whether anything is worth 
while, and of endeavoring with more or less 
disappointment to discover just the lot in 
life which God means them to fill. 


Let Me Repeat This, ‘‘ Which God means 
them to fill!’’ because I hold it as part of my 
creed that every one’s life, however obscure, 
is definitely in God’s plan. The work you 
are to do, dear child, your Heavenly Father 
knows all about, and in due time He will 
bring it to you, or lead you to it. Your part 
is to be ready, to make the most of your 
powers, and, in any period of indecision, or 
of doubt, to go forward one step at a time as 
the way is made plain, sitting still and doing 
nothing when that is evidently the Lord’s 
appointment for you. And, if you will be- 
lieve me, there is not the most remote village 
in the land, nor the loneliest farmhouse, nor 
the narrowest apartment in a crowded city 
street, where a bright and clever girl, with a 
well-trained mind and two capable hands, 
cannot find plenty to do. 

Fathers and mothers growing old need the 
brightness their girls can bring to them. 
Little children, small brothers and sisters, 
other girls not so well off, struggling lads 
and lasses trying against odds to fit them- 
selves for college, kitchens badly managed 
and wastefully administered, sick-rooms 
lonely and sorrowful, are in want of the 
ministries our college graduates can bestow. 
Meanwhile the position to which your heart 
turns will surely open in good season. 


Longingly and Wistfully many young women 
look to journalism as affording opportunities 
for quicker promotion and larger remunera- 
tion than other learned professions. Law 
and medicine require a long preliminary and 
special period of study. Teaching also im- 
plies, in most cases, a course of post-graduate 
work, either abroad or at home, if one would 
specialize, as it is a good thing to do. 

To the ambitious young woman with eyes 
to see what is going on about her, and a 
facile pen to describe current events, the 
newspaper field appears very inviting. A 
girl often makes the mistake, however, of 
wishing to become an editor before she has 
had any experience in an office, or a popular 
writer before she has learned the art of put- 
ting things tersely and lucidly. When we 
go to a dressmaker, girls, carrying our silk 
or our organdy gown to be made up, we do 
not intrust our costly material to a ’prentice 
hand; we ask and are willing to pay for 
skill. Every business, every profession, has 
its novitiate, and, though you go to no partic- 
ular school to acquire journalism from the 
outside, you do pass through a very strict 
school when you begin at the beginning and 
submit your manuscript or your ideas to the 
scrutiny of the managing editor. 


Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


The Aspiring Journalist would do well to 
train herself in the writing of brief and 
pointed paragraphs. Few among even prac- 
ticed writers excel in the accomplishment 
of producing agreeable brevities. Cultivate, 
too, the habit of observing interesting inci- 
dents as you go here and there, and discrimi- 
nate between what it would be legitimate to 
describe in a newspaper and what should be 
regarded as confidential. 

One ofthe most important qualifications of 
a woman journalist is a high sense of honor, 
for she constantly meets with temptations to 
insert in her paper matters which are in 
themselves entertaining or interesting, but 
which are essentially private, or to use as 
material bits. of conversation and repartee 
which wer€ never intended for publication. 
The young journalist must have as requisites 
to success, taste and refinement; she must be 
courteous, so that no one will be hurt nor 
repelled by her lack of suavity; she must be 
vicarious, thinking a great deal more of what 
others care about than of her personal pref- 
erences, and she must be accurate. 

A girl beginning as a reporter will, of 
course, be prompt and obedient, keep her 
engagements, and so conscientiously do the 
space work assigned her that when there is a 
chance for advancement she will be promoted. 


A Woman Whom | Prize as one of my 
most beautiful and charming friends, on 
leaving school was in some doubt which of 
several professions to adopt. Having a voice 
of rare sweetness and timbre she spent some 
time in its cultivation, studying under a dis- 
tinguished teacher, with a possible opening 
for church singing as her ultimate object. 
Later, she was led to consecrate her very 
unusual talents and attractive personality to 
Christian work, and in her winsome youth, 
with an underlying steadfastness of purpose 
which made her as strong as she was charm- 
ing, she entered on work in a large factory 
town, where three hundred young women 
became to her as sisters and comrades to be 
uplifted and influenced. For several years 
she held this position, filling it admirably 
and imparting her enthusiasm to those among 
whom she labored. It then seemed best for 
her to step out for a while from this partic- 
ular sphere, and she quietly did so. But the 
quality of her work was known, and in a few 
months six similar positions were offered her. 
I mention this example to show you that 
there is a great deal of truth in the familiar 
adage that there is room at the top. 


To College and Business Women alike, to 
all who must be wage-earners, the practical 
verities appeal. Set a high value on your- 
self, dear toiler, and live up to your own 
estimate. Have before you an ideal of true 
womanhood, and pray daily that you may not 
fall below it. If the precise work you wish 
for does not offer itself, take something else, 
even if you do so only temporarily. 

In every department of life efficient service 
can be rendered only by the young woman 
who is physically well and equal to the 
recurring demands of consecutive days and 
weeks. Some of us overlook this-fact, and 
we impair our usefulness and detract from 
our capacity by attempting too much, and 
forgetting to take needed rest. A long and 
unbroken night of sleep, to which a good 
conscience and good digestion almost equally 
contribute, is a fine preparation for a hard 
day’s work. But if a girl come home from 
her office, her typewriter, her desk, her place 
behind the counter, or whatever else it is 
which enlists her energies, hurry through 
her evening meal, make her toilette for a 
social ~gathering, and remain among her 
friends until midnight, she will not feel 
refreshed and rested in the morning. 


Exercise Must be Taken. The office worker, 
thinking of the green golf links, the shining 
blue lakes, the tennis courts, the brave climbs 
in the mountains, the salt dip in the sea, 
which rich girls, whose leisure seems to her 
boundless, can command at their will, is 
perhaps disposed to complain of the uneven 
distribution of life’s gifts. Patience, dear 
girl, and pray be comforted. Thousands of 
those young women wearing purple and fine 
linen, and faring sumptuously every day, 
survey you with envious eyes, coveting your 
independence and your ability to stand 
squarely on your own feet. Too much pleas- 
ure is a bore, and too much work is only a 
weariness. You recover sooner from the lat- 
ter than the former. And you may walk to 
and from your work, if you will, and breathe 
deeply, and take rhythmic exercises before 
you dress and before you retire, and when 
your week’s work is done you can handle 
your own honest wages, and rejoice that you 
belong to the noblest army in creation—the 
army of those who toil. 
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DETROIT 
Detroit, Mich, 





of a 


The Detroit Jewel Gas Range can do 
est wood or coal range 


boil, broil, roast, toast, stew, poach or 
fry anything you want. 


do a half dozen other things at the 


simply by the turn of a valve. 





Detroit 
Jewel ranges 


save time, save fuel, save litter; no 
soot, no smoke, no ashes. They 


Made in many styles. 
** Cooking by Gas," a booklet valuable to 
every housewife, sent free on request. 
Mention Zhe Ladies’ Home Fournal. 
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STOVE WORKS 
Chicago, Itt, 
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Add hot water 


Lf your grocer does no 
(stamps) 


TI ERSON’S Tt 
Concentrated SOUPS 
ee" 10¢ 


Why not order a case sent to your seashore 
orcountry residence? Four dozen; 20 varieties, 





a 


every where east 
of the 
Rocky Mountains. 


t keep them, send us six cem 
Sor trial sample. 


Anderson Preserving Company, Camden, N. J. 











$11 DINER 
For $6.50. 


None Better Made. 











27 Senth Division Street, 
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Woman's Complexion 


When Nature needs assistance 
it should be nourishment, deli- 
cately given. Some face pow- 
ders conceal and injure rather 
than nourish the complexion. 


Freeman’s 
Face Powder 


Is a balm to delicate skin. It 
gives the complexion the fresh- 
ness of a child’s without the powder itself 
ino detected. Four shades — white, pink, 
brunette. Famous beauties use it 

and say its quality cannot be excelled. 





Druggists everywhere sell it 


If you send name of your favorite 
t, we will mail you samples 


25c a box the size of other powders at 50c, 75c, $1.00 
ur druggist does not keep it 
Or i cand us before July ist his 


and 10 cents (the cost of the paper 


box and postage), a full-size box will be mailed to you 
‘oneonly). If you like it your druggist will then get 

for you. We make this offer to convince you that 
continued use will demonstrate the superiority of 
Freeman’s over higher-priced powders. 


Freeman Perfume Co., Dept. H, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Booklet “ Famous Women” sent on request. 


Combined Baby Jumper 
and Rocking Chair — 









ALL BABIES CRY FOR IT 


Omamental, indestructible, and a nursery necessity all 
the year. It is indispensable in hot weather. 


For Lawn, Porch or Indoors 


It’s t—it’s cool— easily moved —it amuses and 
ne by healthy daytimes, and puts her to sleep at 

: einto a chair or bed in a minute — saves buy- 
ing a crib, You sew or read while baby entertains 
herself. Indorsed by physicians. A picture book 
telling all about it — FREE. 


Glascock Bros, Mig. Co., Box 6, Muncie, Ind. 


Rubens Infant Shirt 








No Buttons No Trouble 


Pat. Nos. 528,988 — 550,233 


A WORD TO MOTHERS 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. It 
affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus 
colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many 
Get them at once. ‘I'ake no others, no 
r what your unprogressive dealer says. If he 
t keep them write to us. ‘The Rubens Shirt 
the hearts of thousands of mothers 
we want it accessible to all the world, and 

child ought to be without it. 
wang, we cose ere ond _~ and weal. fit = 
. at -G is Stores. rculars, wit 

Price-List, free. Manufactured by 


EM. MARBLE & CO., 90 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


Do Not Smoke 


In the house in warm weather 
when the porch chairs are 
as comfortable as the 
parlor chairs. Old 
Hickory rustic 
furniture is 
built for smok- 
ers and story 

t ott ers and 

g company. 
The chair here 
shown is strong, 
pleasing to loo 
at and full of 
seni et*. meng 
2.75 ; two for $5.00. 
ff you need a doz- 
en, write for price. 
Freight prepaid 
east of Rocky 
Mountains. If your 
conte LS does not 
keep » write 
fr , for illustrated cat- 
ee, showing & patterns and unique Twen- 

all Z iyles of Settees, Tables, and 


Furniture for Lawns Verandas, 
ae, Homes and Clubs. Pretty Settee for $7.50. 


rf H 
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, Ps Mollie Garfield,’’ daughter of the late President Garfield.) 


Before we offered FAIRY SOAP to the public we had for years experimented with 
and tested new materials and new methods, fully determined that we would not make 
a floating white soap uuless it was the best. We want to convince YOU, as we have 
the popular daughter of the late President Garfield, that FAIRY SOAP is purer, 
whiter and more delicate than any other. Ask your grocer for “ FAIRY SOAP.” 
Send for our free Fairy Art booklet. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


Chicago New York 





= 72> 


Boston 


Philadelphia Pittsburg St. Louis 











_WICI KI 


SHOES FREE 
FOR BABY 











= —— 
rest Par Not a Cent to Pay 
VICI KID !s the softest leather you can 


put on baby’s tender feet. It is 
the toughest, handsomest, best-wearing leather 
you can put on child’s, woman’s or man’s feet. 
The world’s standard of fine shoe-leather. 










returned to the dealer for you. 





Any baby born in 1900 may be taken to your shoe-dealer, 
Let him measure its feet as carefully as for a grown-up 
person, and send the measurements to us. We will have 
a pair of handsome Vici Kid Shoes made specially and 








when in use, 
the “life” of a shoe. 


or the daintiest trousers. 











The O1d ir Com 
Hickory Chair pany 


‘ ‘ __. Keeps leather soft and pliable 
Vici Dressing It should double 


Vici Paste Polish — Pts a mirror shine on the 


shoe —a shine that wet won’t 
hurt, and that won’t rub off on the whitest skirt 


Vici Combination. For convenience. 
o 


Dressing in one case. 
Ask your shoe-dealer. The fame of Vict Products covers five con- 
tinents. No one else makes them or can make them. 


SHOE-OLOGY is our book on Shoes and Shoe Treatment. It is free to any asker. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia 


Paste and 






















TIRED NATURE’S SWEET RESTORER 
Uwanta sr, ns Mattress $6.50 


If wanted in we, pleces, like eut, $7. Shipped direct from our factory to 


customer. 


would be from $12 to $15. It's like buying gold 


t 
dollars for fifty cents. Made from patented process fluffy Cotten Dewn—the best mattress material known to the trade. 
Worth two of the common cotton mattresses sold by dealers, It is as soft as a $40 hair mattress, is cleaner, more sanitary, 
never attracts moth and never packs. Guaranteed to last a lifetime. They may be returned after 80 days’ trial at 
our expense and money will be refunded. Out of many thousands net ome ever yet returned. a prepaid — 


east of the Missouri River and east of a line drawn south of Kansas City and no 


of the south line of Tennessee. Part of 


freight paid to more distant points. Give width of bed between inside of side rails. Send for Catalogue of Mattress, 
Sideboards, Extension Tables and Dining-Room Chairs. 


FORT WAYNE FURNITURE COMPANY, Fort Wayne, Indiana 








WICKES’ 
REFRIGERATORS 


Porcelain-lined inside and outside, or oak 
exteriors, are now for the first time offered to 
rivate families. Can in all sizes. 
ey easily pay for themselves in the 
saving of ice. e looting packing houses 
every where recognize Wickes’ system as the 
acme of perfection in refrigerators and all 
their refrigerator cars. This is the best test 
of their merit. 








LOGUE ON 
APPLICATION 


HOME BILLIARD TABLES 





We make Billiard Tables for private home use a 
specialty. The table as illustrated above $85, with 
our guarantee that it is equal to any of our $200 
tables for’ playing purposes. A smaller size, $65. 
By means of the adjustable top which we supply, 
this table is readily converted into a handsome 
dining or library table. 

SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS 


Catalogue showing different size tables on — and we will mail 
book showing 100 > Be “shots on receipt of 20 cents. Address 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Dept. D, Chicago, Ill, mrance omees: {32 Nit ban Prancioee 








The 
a J 6 
Winning Girl 
At golf or any other feminine sport is 
the girl who is dressed for comfort and 


freedom. Her body is free from rigid 
restriction, her movements are easy 
and graceful. She wears a Ferris 
Waist. Thousands of women are to- 
day wearing the 


Kirrs Wan 


They find in them the union of com- 
fort and beauty. The ideal garment for 
the house or the street. There are dif- 
ferent Ferris Waists to fit different 
forms. J¢ is essential that you get the 
waist made to fit you. You should get 
The Ferris Book of Living Models, free. 
Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waists are 
sold by ali leading re rs. Do not 
take substitutes. Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.75; 


Misses’, 50 cents to $1.00; Children’s, 25 
cents to 50 cents. Made only by 


The Ferris Bros. Company 


341 Broadway, New York 








THE CROWN 
Crab-apple 


A gerteme celebrated for strength, 
delicacy and lasting Seqgpanse. It 
is everything that you'd expect to 
find in a perfume for refined people. 
THE SCENT OF THE SEASON 
TRUE, RICH. DELIGHTFUL 





Refined, Pungent, 
Refreshing 
and Invigorating 
Made with the same care that 
distinguishes all the C 
goods, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
in Crown stoppered bottles only. 
THE CROWN PERFUMERY 
LONDON and PARIS 
Depot of American Importation 
343 Broadway, New York 
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This Kind 


HOLDS. 
“HEAR IT SNAP” 


Sew them on almost anywhere that hooks and 
eyes or buttons were used. Don't take imita- 
tions, but the “ Hear It Snap” kind which will 
hold. (Look for the trade-mark on the card.) 

If your dealer hasn't the genuime, send us 
his name with yours and a 2-cent stamp, for 
samples of the real th and full Soieene- 
tion; or send 6 cents for set. 


THE BALL AND SOCKET FASTENER CO. 
68 Essex Street, Boston, Mass. 
78-80 Worth Street, New York. 
a a eee 
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“BOSTON APRON BIB” 


It is cut to fit the body, allowing apron 
to fall evenly into the lap. 

It is made of enameled cloth. 

it ~ the child's cloth: 
protects c s clothes. 

It saves its cost in laundry bills. 


Made platn white or colored with pat- 
terns. White, red or biue bindings. 


Uf your dealer -annot supply, sent 
prepaid, following prices : 
Age up to 2 years, 25 cents 
pe: je & fyi ...* 

Patented April 8, 1900. “ 5 to 7 “ 3 Cw 


Elite Manufacturing Company, 913 Bedford St., Boston 
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101,000 
Crescent 


Bicycles 


Were sold 
any other wheel—a _ tribute 


in 1899—more than 
to 
Crescent popularity. Why buy 
any other wheel when you can 
get a Crescent for the same 
money ? 

The perfection in bicycle construc- 

tion is demonstrated in the smooth- 


running qualities of the Crescent 
Bevel-Gear Chainless. 
EACH 
Chainiess Models Nos. 4i and 42 . $60 
Chainless Models Nos. 17 and 18 . $50 


Adults’ Chain Models, $25, $26, $30, $35 
Boys’ and Girls’ Models $25 


Send for Crescent Catalogue. 


THE CRESCENT 
BICYCLE 


501 Wells Street, 
Chicago, 


36 Warren Street, 
New York, 













































Facts have proven 
the method of trans- 
mitting power by 
bevel gears as used 
in the MONARCH 
BICYCLE superior to 
using a chain. 

Monarch Bevel-Gear 

Chainless, $60 

Chain, $30, $40, $50 
Catalogue Free. 


The 
Monarch Bicycle 


Lake, Halsted and 
Fulton Sts., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Instantly convertible from sitting to 
4 Sey 00 
full width at all times. Has 4 
adjustable arms. Aswing- - 

all over. Built of bright, fancy colors; 

strong enough for heavy people. Size 

prepay express east of Rocky Mountains. 

No. 10, with 4-in. fringe, $3.00 

No. 30, with 6-in. fringe, 3.50 

No. 40, with 8-in. fringe, 3.75 


reclinin Holds its 
ing Arm Chair. Rests you 
7 ft. by 81 in. We manufacture them and 
No. 20, with 5-in. fringe, 3.25 
No. 50, with 10-in, fringe, 4.00 


THE HANN MFG. COMPANY 
129 E. Long Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CLEARING SALE 


new "99 model Bicycles 
6000 carried over must be $1 1.75 

oon eee Ae a. 

OND-HAND wheels, as 
new, over 50 makes and Seotiale $3 to $10 


Highest on Guarateer, 211 to $20 














fore Payment 
One RIDER AGENT in each town can 
obtain FREE USE of sample wheel to ride 
and exhibit. Write for ART CATALOGUE, 
BARGAIN LIST AND OUR SPECIAL OFFER, 


| proper pose of the head and the lines of the 


| Tight collars will often cause headache. 


| at the same time. 


| commended either as a beverage or a food. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 129 M, Chicago | 





cise, particularly that which is taken in the 


| into the small intestine or second stomach — 
| the duodenum. This substance is now com- 


ie | to Any One on Approval and | 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
ABOUT HEALTH 


By EDWARD B. WARMAN and MRS. WARMAN 


Health questions will be answered in this column — 
Mr. Warman writing to men and Mrs. Warman to 


IOLUMBIA| 





LUMBIA 


BEVEL-GEAR 





women. Postage must be inclosed for replies by mail. 


Superfluous Hair may be removed by the 
electric needle, but it should be done only 
by a skillful person. 
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Varicose Veins are largely due to an 
obstruction or pressure caused by garters, 
tight bands, or shoes which are too tight 
around the ankles. The cause should be 
promptly removed. 


An Offensive Breath may be removed per- 
manently only by removing the cause, which 
may be either from the teeth, nostrils, throat 
or lungs, not from the stomach. If from the 
teeth, seek a dentist; if from any other 
cause, take internal baths. 


Internal Baths when properly taken are 
often more essential than external baths. 
The four avenues of elimination must remain | 
unobstructed if perfect health is to be 
obtained or retained; thus being free to per- 
form the functions that Nature has intended. 


Honey is an Excellent Food for children. 
It is nutritious and may be eaten with impu- 
nity when taken with bread. Being a laxa- 
tive, persons of sedentary lives may use it to 
advantage. It is hardly possible to eat it to 
an injurious extent, inasmuch as it acts as an 
aid to digestion. Being, also, an extract of 
blossoms, it is, when pure, the daintiest and 
most delicious of sweets. 


Anemic Condition. An impoverished con- 










"THE pleasures of cycling, 
the most enjoyable and 
healthful of all vutdoor ex- 
ercises and pastimes, are best 
realized by riders of the 


Columbia 
Bevel-Gear 
Chainless 


It is the ideal bicycle for 
women, Its perfect smooth- 
ness of running, noiselessness, 
cleanliness, and other advan- 
tages of the enclosed driving 
mechanism, afford the highest 
degree of comfort, conve- 
nience and ease in riding. 

Model 66, reduced in weight $75 


and improved throughout, 


— $ 6 0 
Columbia, Hartford, 


Stormer and Pennant 
Chain Wheels, 


$80, $35, $30, 25 


The Columbia Coaster Brake 
For either chainless or chain-driven 
models, greatly reduces the fatigue 
of riding. .00 extra when ordered 
with 1990 machine. 


AMERICAN BICYCLE Co. 











dition of the blood may be due to lack of 
sufficient nutriment in the food, or it may be 

















POPE SALES DEPARTMENT 
Hartford, Conn. 





due to malassimilation. Good, nutritious 
food may be eaten and thoroughly digested, 
but if not properly assimilated the blood will 
not receive the needed supply. Proper exer- 


fresh air, will bring the desired results. 
High Collars, besides interfering with the 


neck, are harmful from a health point of 
view. The neck muscles are strained, and, 
incidentally, the cords of the neck and shoul- 
ders. If too high in front they impede circu- | | 
lation and are said to accuunt for much of 
































The Pleasure 
of Cycling 


Lies in the selection of the whee) 
you ride. There is an indescribabies 
satisiac- 
tion in 
knowing 
that your 
wheel is 

as good as 
it looks. 


Cleveland 


Bevel-Gear 























bicycles are trim, compact and clean, 
Every part reveals integrity, and the 
finished wheel is an ideal in its sym- 
metry and beauty. 

The best gears and fittings only are 
used. They are assembled under our 
own supervision with the nicest care. 


Bevel-Gear Chainless, 
1900 Model, $75 
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| Chain Wheels, 1900 Models If not ¢ 
| $40 and $50 ane 
| SEND FOR CATALOGUE a 
. “* 7 Main Office, Cleveland, Ohio DANA & 
| Who als 





the impaired eyesight now so prevalent. 
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Alcohol is Not a Food for an athlete, and 
if not-for an athlete then not for any one. It 
hardens the tissues of the body, and that is 
not desirable; besides, it hardens the liver | 
When the question arises 
between you and alcohol the safe side—for 
the alcohol —is the outside. Medicinally, it 
may have its place, but its use is not to be 


UAT iA bt a hee eS 


Measurements of Women. 
with, a fair average: 


I give, here- 























the saliva, which is slightly alkaline, its 


STERLING 


Bevel Gear 
Chainless Bicycle 


The difference between a $100 
Elgin and a $1.00 Waterbury is more 
than in the position of the decimal 
—it’s in the quality. It is just so 
with wheels. The Sterling Bevel 
Gear Chainless is the Elgin of wheels 
—it has the quality. That’s the 
whole story in a sentence. 


Price $75 
Chain Models, $40.00, $50.00 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


+ 


THE STERLING BICYCLE 


503 Wells Street, Chicago, Ill, 
3% Warren Street, New York 
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Process of Digestion. First, the mouth. | 2 
Here the food should mix thoroughly with | z 


most potent agent being an active ferment 








known as ptyalin. This acts directly upon 
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starchy foods, converting them into sugar. 
The saliva has no special action upon albu- 
minous or fatty matters. Nevertheless, all 
food should be thoroughly masticated. The | 
foods are next received in the stomach, there 
to meet with the gastric juice. This food is 
of acid reaction. By what is known as the 
churning process of the stomach the contents 
are reduced to a viscid fluid mass known as. 
chyme. The proteid parts of the food are 
converted into an absorbable substance called 
peptones. These being diffusible, capable of 
passing through animal tissues, are believed 
by many to be absorbed through the walls of 
the stomach. During gastric digestion the 
entrance to and exit from the stomach are 
tightly closed, but when completed the | 
pyloric valve opens and the chyme passes 
| 





posed of digested, undigested and partially 
digested foods which consist of the starch 
which was changed into dextrine, starch | 
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39 and 41 West Twenty-Third Street, New York 


SOLE AGENTS. FOR THE CELEBRATED 


English Baby Carriages 


4 Illustrated Catalogue of Baby Carriages, Go-Carts; 


also of Spring and Summer outdoor games and 
toys, will be sent upon application. 





which has undergone little or no change, 
fats wholly unchanged, and the proteids 
not changed into peptones. These are now 
acted upon by the bile and pancreatic juice, 
which, in turn, converts the starch into dex- 


% 


For Sale—Good Shetland Ponies 


Nicely Broken; Either Sex 
G. A. WATKINS, 48 MeGraw Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 





trine, the proteids into peptones, and emul- 
sifies the fats. Next comes absorption 
through the minute blood vessels of the intes- 
tines, and then assimilation takes place. 





Sen 
| WM. V. WELLIS & 


Are You Deaf? 


We have 25 kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing. 


t on approval. Write for catalogue. 
184 South 11th Street, 


hiladelphia 


















Comfortable 


and for the person 


for baby 
en ee 






wheeling baby, as hn 
well—our new ae fr 
« - 


Automatic *= "| 
Go-cart 


A slight foot pressure 
changes it into a 
splendid baby car- 
riage; and back 
again into a beau- 
tiful go-cart. En- 
dorsed by physi- f 
cians—overcomes 
every objection to 
the old style. ‘ 

WRITE FOR 
PARTICULARS. 


Best mades ing Invalid Chairs 


Easiest-running 
Get our book about them. 
See the variety of styles we 
make and note our very 
reasonable prices. 


Bloch Reclining Chairs 
560 changes of position. 
We are builders of Baby Car- 
riages, Invalid Chairs and Re- 7 
clining Chairs. Write for } 
































catalogue. “a Fer te 
If your dealer won't supply our goods, we will ship Roe 
Srom factory. THE cl 


PHILADELPHIA BABY CARRIAGE FACTORY 
713 and 715 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 
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SEND Sor Free SCHUYLER COLFAX, 
Catalogue. South 
Breeders of SUNNYSIDE 
Pure 
Shetland She 
Ponies 


Pony F. 
Beautiful and inte! 
pets for children const 
and for sale. Correspe 
ited. Write for hané 
trated pony ca’ 
MILNE 

600 Eighth St., ™ 


CHILDREN’S PONIES 


Handsome, stylish, kind, well broken 
to ride and drive, accustomed to steam 
and trolley cars. A few teams suitable 
for young ladies. Specially low prices 
for days. Send for descriptive list 

MILLER & SIBLEY, Franklin, Pa. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


An Illustrated Popular Magazine for the Family 
Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: fe 
One Dollar a Year; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 





ENGLISH SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 

Per Issue, 6 Pence; per Year, 6 Shillings, post-free 
BRANCH OFFICES : 
LONDON: 

21 Bedford St., Covent Garden, W. C. 


New York: 


CHICAGO: 
1 Madison Ave., cor. 23d St. 


508 Home Insurance Building 
[Branch offices are for the transaction of advertising business only. Subscriptions are not received] 


The entire contents of this magazine protected by copyright in Great Britain. Entered at Stationers’ Hall 


EDITED BY EDWARD BOK 








[N ORDER that our readers may avoid missing any number of the magazine 
through delay in renewing subscriptions, notices of renewals should reach 
us not later than the tenth of the month next following the expiration date. 


The reason probably is 
that their watches are 
not accurate and cannot 
be depended upon, 


You can ‘‘ bet’’ on 


“Accurateto-the-Second” 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN 
WATCHES 


For Ladies and 
Gentlemen Who 
Want the Best 


The “400” style is the 
most elegant Ladies’ 
Watch made. 


“John Hancock,” 21 
jewels, style is the Gen- 
tleman’s Ideal Watch. 


Ask your jeweler to show 
them to you. 


wit for “ Our Cul to 
- a’ uyers,” and no 
8B ’ 


dealer can deceive you. 
City Back Yards are Often Pretty 


When You See One that is, Let Us Have a Picture of It 


HERE is beauty in many a city back yard, but it is usually hidden from public view, 
and known and enjoyed only by the few who habitually look upon it. If people 
generally realized what a delightful transforma- 
tion might be brought about by a small outlay of 
money and a little care, doubtless pretty back 
yards would be common. Bare brick walls may 
be most effectively screened by means of vines, 
and a patch of flowers here and there will soften 
and brighten the appearance of a yard which other- 
wise would appear most unattractive. 

To show what has been done, and to encourage 
others to copy the examples set, the JOURNAL offers 
$150.00 in prizes for the best photographs of city back yards received by October 1. 
prize will be awarded unless some merit is shown. The prizes will be as follows: 








Melt % cake unsweetened chocolate with 
cup of powdered sugar and ¥% cup boil- 
ig water, stirring, cook in double boiler to 

the cousistency of molasses and serve hot. 


Poured over vanilla ice cream makes 
adelicious dessert. ‘The ice cream can Va - 
be made in three minutes with a 


Peerless Iceland 
FreeZer (One Motion) 


It is the simplest freezer made. 
The can revolves around the stationary 
dasher. Few parts — little friction. 

It runs easier and lasts longer than 
4many-motioned freezer. 

Dasher is cleaned by simply dipping 
inhot water. All gearing enclosed. 

Thousands who had stopped making 
ice cream at home because of the 
trouble, now use the Peerless Iceland. 


A Four Quart Freezer 
and Peerless Ice Chipper Free. 


If not on sale in your town, write for informa- 
tion how to obtain the above absolutely free. 
On request, we will send you our booklet, ‘ Ice 
Cream Secrets,’’ which tells the secret of mak- 
ing fine ice cream, like the best confectioners’. 


DANA & CO., Department H, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Whoalso make the ‘ Toy ’—for 1 pint of cream. 


Mr. Ernest Seton- Thompson 


Has Written a Wild-Animal Play 
With Lobo, Wahb and All the Other Animals in It 


HERE is no other writer who gets so close to the animals of the 
North American forests. Nobody else makes them seem so human. 

In the clever play which Mr. Seton-Thompson has written for the 
JOURNAL all the animals which have figured in ‘‘Wild Animals I 
Have Known ’”’ will be seen. There will be fourteen characters. It will 
be a novel summer entertainment for the little folks to give, and every bit 
as charming as it will be novel. To learn the parts will be easy, as the 
performance will require hardly more than half an hour’stime. The cos- 
tumes will also be shown, making it clear to the children how they should 
dress. Appropriate music will be suggested by Mr. Seton-Thompson. 


The Dueber-Hampden Watch Works 
CANTON, OHIO 











2 LUM PUDDING, 
suet pudding and 
other puddings are 
suitable for Winter, 
but in Summer deli- 
cate and light pud- 

dings are more healthful. 

Try this: One can Kornlet; 

add to this yolks of three 

eggs, one tablespoon melted 

butter, one-half tablespoon 
sugar, a little salt; beat well, then 
stir in one pint milk, and lastly the 
whites of three eggs beaten light. 
Bake one hour, covered; remove cover 
and brown. Serve hot. 











First Prize, $50.00 
Two Seconp Prizes or $25.00 EAcH 
Five Tuirp Prizes or $10.00 Eacu 


Each photograph should bear not only the name and address of the sender, but also a 
few lines telling where the yard is situated. Unless the yard is really in a city the 
picture will not be eligible. Mail all pictures to the Art Bureau of the JOURNAL. 

RETURN POSTAGE MUST BE SENT IN ALL CASES Grocers who keep the finest goods 
sell Kornlet, Ask yours to get 
8% you our booklet. If he does not 
sell Kornlet send us his address 


BRIGHT EYES 


Mnade brighter by a satisfying cup of hot bouillon 


CUDAHY’S REX 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 


cheers, strengthens, invites appetite; seasonable 
year round for making delicious soups, sauces, 
tea, basting roasts, gravies, etc. 


SAMPLE JAR FREE 
For 2-cent stamp if you send your dealer's name. 
let, “Hints on its Use,” free on request 
THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., Omaha, U. S. A. 








‘THE PEOPLE OF LONGFELLOW’”’ 


T HAS taken longer than was expected 
to get this superb series of seven draw- 
ings by W. L. Taylor ready for publication 
as separate pictures. But the delay only 
means that the pictures will be finer. In 
the next issue full particulars about them 
will be given. 


$500.00 IS TO BE DISTRIBUTED 


N EXT autumn among the fifteen photog- 

raphers who send in the best pic- 
tures of rural scenes of any description. 
The lowest prize is $10.00; highest, $150.00. 
And for a single photograph. The compe- 
tition will be open until November 1. 
Photographs should be sent to the Art 
Bureau, and return postage must be pro- 
vided. The pictures wanted are those of 
pretty gardens, water scenes, meadows, 
woodland roads, groups of animals, etc. 
All pictures must be clear and sharp. 
None should be less than four inches by 
five inches in size—the larger, the better. 
Senders should write their names and ad- 
dresses on the backs of the photographs, 
together with brief memorandums about 
the places where the views were taken. 


WINNERS OF $200.00 IN PRIZES 

IDESPREAD interest was taken in 

the two photographic competitions 

which closed on March 1, several thou- 

sands of pictures being sent to the JOURNAL 

from all parts of the country. Awards of 

the thirteen prizes offered have been made 
as follows: 


DECORATED CHINA 


$50.00 First Prize 
To Mrs. Edward F. Woodcock, 
Michigan. 
$25.00 Second Prize 
To Mrs. Clara S. Taylor, New York. 
$10.00 Third Prizes 
To Miss Rose Luesing, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Miss Sadie F. Allen, Nia ara Falls, New York. 
Miss Helen E. Montfort, New York. 
Mrs. A. A. Frazer, Chicago. 
Mrs. Edward F. Woodcock, Niles, Michigan. 


Niles, 


SOFA-PILLOW DESIGNS 


$25.00 First Prize 
To Mrs. Eloise M. Freeman, Rochelle, Illinois. 
$10.00 Second Prizes 
To Miss Sophie Fischer, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Mrs. Charles B. Smith, Belton, Texas. 
Mrs. Roscoe Carver, Tacoma, Washington. 
Joseph Davis, Utica, New York. 
Fred A, Ladd, Somerville, Massachusetts. 


OB 


Fifty Pictures of Sofa-Pillows 


The Largest Collection Ever Given in a Magazine 


eae oe hundreds of photographs of sofa-pillows submitted in a prize competition 
the JouRNAL has chosen the best fifty, and will publish them in a series of pages. 
It will be the most comprehensive presentation of ideas of this sort ever made. 
Not only is there a great variety of designs, but there is also an equal variety of mate- 


rials. 
linen, patchwork and other materials. 
utilized as coverings for pillows. 


The pillows illustrated are made of silk, velvet, denim, gingham, dotted Swiss, 
Even cigar ribbons have been ingeniously 
These pages will be sure to afford many new ideas. 


and yours, and we will mail book- 
let, at the same time telling you 
how to get a can of Kornlet free. 


THE HASEROT CANNERIES CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 











THE TRANSPARENCY 
bole 322010) 0) a ee a 


Each het makes at least a pint more 
Jelly than any other packet af equal size. 


It is a pure calves’-stock gelatine —that’s the 
whole secret. Any one in America can make it, 
but I am the only one who does. It is time for the 
truth to be known about gelatine. 


I WILL MAIL FREE 


My 32-p. book of 70 recipes, “‘ Dainty Desserts for 
Dainty People,” to every applicant. Send to-day. 
For 5 cents in stamps (to cover postage and 
packing), the book and fu// pint sample. 
For 15 cents and the name of your grocer, the 
book anda fu// 2-quart package (two for 25 cents). 
Pink gelatine for fancy desserts in every package. 


CHAS, B. KNOX, i2 Railroad Avenue 
Johnstown, 








Flemish Plate Shelf FREE 


My offer in the May issue is extended 
until July Ist. See page 36, May LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
A. LINN MURRAY, Designer and , Grand Rapids, Mich, 


The first one in the series will be found in the next (the July) issue. 
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If you insist on it. ‘There is a ham that is good 
from the first. It is made only from the best 
hogs, out where the best hogs are raised, with- 

out long railway journeys to exhaust and de- 

stroy the delicate flavor. It is always uniform. 
It is genuine only when on every piece of 
meat is burned into the skin the following — 
* Morrell’s lowa’s Pride.” 

Send for free booklet,“ How to Cook a Ham.” 


Address Department A. 
JOHN MORRELL & CO., Ltd., Ottumwa, Ia. 
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Gelatine 
Is distinguished by a ‘‘Checkered’’ 


Forgreater profit some dealers sub- 
stitute other makes when COX’S 
is ordered. As Gelatine varies in 
strength, the innocent use of a 
substitute may bring disappoint- 
ment in results. The result is 
certain when COX’S is used. 

“ Desserts, by Osear, of the Waldorf-Astoria.” 
Copies forwarded without charge on application to 
J.& G. COX, Ltd., Established 1725 

105 Hudson Street, New York 
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No Tearing from Roller 
Ask your dealer to show you 
The Improved 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER 


With this roller the shade cannot tear, and it 
will never pull off. If the roller offered 
you has not the autograph signature of 

Stewart Hartshorn on label, beware 
of it, it is not a Hartshorn. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers 








Price, 15e per pkg., $8.00 per box (2 doz. pkgs.) 
Obtain it an, your grocer; tf he does not kecp it, send 
us above amount, We nd a or expressage. ra 





| quart of cold water. 
| of unbleached cloth or Canton flannel in this, 
| and dry them without wringing. 


| their shape. 





| edge, 
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Inguirers must give their names and addresses. 
All correspondents who incilose famps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail, 


Tapestries for Draperies are of all grades 
and styles. As a rule they are sold by the 
yard and are used without trimming. 


Battenberg Lace is appropriate for the 
glass light ina front door. Indeed, any kind 
of heavy lace, such as Irish point, Battenberg 
or Renaissance, when hung perfectly’smooth, 
makes a suitablecurtain forthe glass of a door. 


Tarnishing of Silver. To protect silver 
from tarnishing wrap the silver in cloths or 
bags that have been dipped in the following: 
Dissolve three ounces of washing soda in one 
pint of boiling water; add to this two ounces 
of oxide of zinc. Stir well and add one 
Dip the bags or pieces 


Varnish for Silver. Silversmiths protect 
silver from tarnishing by coating the articles 
with a thin layer of collodion. The collodion 
is made very thin with alcohol and spread 
on the article with a soft brush. Of course, 


this treatment is not practical for household | 


silver when in use, and I am at a loss to 
know why so many housekeepers write asking 
how it is done, unless they wish simply to use 
it for ornamental pieces. 


Round Bolsters. The size of the bolster 
depends upon the size of the bed. A single 
bed will require a bolster having a circum- 
ference of about thirty inches, and a double 
bed one of about thirty-five inches. Bolsters 


| should be filled solidly that they may keep 
Hair or feathers are the best | 
| materials with which to fill them, 


but husks 
may be used. Cover with the same material 
as that used for the bedspread. 


To Clean Eiderdown. The fabric known 
as eiderdown may be washed in the same 
way as fine flannels. 
soap and warm water. Wash the garment in 
this, then wash in a weak suds, and finally 
rinse in warm water. When nearly dry, 
press on the wrong side. It is a great 


a stiff clothes-brush after it has been ironed, 
brushing it the way of the nap. 


Marking Linen and China with monogram 
and crest may be done in this manner: Have 
the crest above the monogram. On the table- 
cloth there should be two, each one half a 
yard from the centre of the cloth. Embroider 
one corner of the napkin, not too near the 
using white linen thread for the 
embroidery. Any good china decorator will 
be able to paint the monogram and crest, no 
matter how small the designs. 


Draperies and Wall Papers. When sending 
to a firm for samples of draperies or wall 
papers, state clearly the highest price you 
care to pay, the colors, or shades of color 
you wish, whether the goods are to be in 
designs large or small, or if your desire is 
for solid colors. By following this rule it is 
possible for the purchaser at a distance from 
the market to get the newest and best designs 
from decorator and upholsterer. 


When Disinfecting is to be Done. If you 
object to the odor of carbolic acid you may 
use for the plumbing an odorless disinfectant 
prepared as follows: Dissolve half a pound 
of permanganate of potash in four gallons of 
water and pour this carefully down the pipes. 
This solution, if allowed to stand in bowls or 
basins, will stain them purple. The stains 
may be removed with a weak solution of 
oxalic acid. The acid must be rinsed off 
immediately after it has been used. 

Foot-Pillows. The Oriental custom of plac- 
common. They are not merely foot-pillows, 
but are also used for seats, two or three pil- 
lows being piled one upon another. These 
pillows may be filled with hair, wool, excel- 
sior or corn-husks. The outer covering 
should be of substantial material, and, when 
possible, of Oriental coloring. The shape 
may be either square or round. The square 
ones are the more easily made. Of course, 
the pillows designed for seats must be much 
larger than those for the feet. 


Pictures Pasted on Glass. The difficulty in 
pasting pictures, face down, on glass, is that 
unless the greatest care is used the paste is 
liable to show. I have been most success- 
ful with rice water. Boil half a cupful of 
rice in two quarts of water for forty-five 
minutes. Strain this through cheesecloth, 
being careful not to use any pressure. Cover 
the glass with a thin layer of this starch and 
place the glass, starch side down, over the 
picture. Then turn the picture and glass 
over, and with a soft cloth press out all the 
wrinkles. You canndét use any of the gums 
or varnishes for.this purpose, as they show 
on the glass and some of them make the pic- 





tures transparent. 





Make a strong suds of 


| improvement to the garment to brush it with | 












ing pillows on the floor is becoming quite | 








TRADE-MARK 


“1847 Roe 


Bros.’”’ 
“SILVER PLATE 
THAT WEARS”’ 


Is assured by the stamp 


“(1847 Rogers Bros.”’ 
Which stands for over half a | 
century of reputation making. 

Silver plate that is distin- 





guished at a glance from the 
common kinds is assured by 
the selection of such a design 
as our “‘Berkshire,”’ beautiful, 
artistic — and patented, 
Silver plate as correct in 
design and finish as solid 
silver is assured if you insist | 
on having the original 


“1847” 


The first artistic silverware 
made in America — still first. 


Send for Catalogue No. 53 R 


International Silver Company 
Successor to 


Meriden Britannia Co. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


For sale by leading dealers 
everywhere. 











The unusual beauty in design and finish of all silver 
bearing the famous mark 


1835 R. WALLACE 


Has created a new era in silver-plate manufacture. It 
has the distinctive tone and fine appearance of solid 
silver, with all its wearing qualities. The new patterns, 


“JOAN,” “ASTORIA” and “‘ STUART” 


Are extremely attractive. Our richly illustrated cata- 

5) logue, No. 75 E, will help you in selecting silver which 

will make your table beautiful. Sent free on request. 
Leading dealers sell Wallace goods. 


R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., Wallingford, Conn, 


Stores in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, London, 


Gewx: 
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el eheart’s 
ake Secrets 


For Your Grocer’s Name. 


Igiehearfs Swans Down 





Prepared Cake Pour. 


Spring wheat flour is not adapt- 


ed for fine cakes. ** Every home 
should keep a package of Igle- 
heart's Swans Down Prepared 
Cake Flour."" Not a self-rising 
flour. Good all the year. Unequaled 
for finest cakes, puddings, pestry, etc. 
If not sold by pond grocer, send us 4 th 
his name and we wi 
make you a special eee Re 
offer. 
Address Dept. A, 
Igieheart Bros. 
Evansville, Ind, 








The UNEXPEC TED 
GUEST 


Sometimes surprises the most careful housewife 
without the perfect dessert she would like to serve. 
Eggs, milk, flavoring, a little ice and salt, and the 


White Mountain Freezer 


Will, in a few minutes, produce a dessert fit for 
a king. 
Send for “‘ FROZEN DAINTIES” Free 

A hand book, c ining fifty receipts of 
| creams and ices chat can be made while the 

roast is being eaten. 
THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. 

Department F, NASHUA, N. H. 





























H-O-U-S-B]| py 
CHARACTER | 


The character and individuality of your 
house can be strengthened or ruined in paint. 
ing it. Its location, size and style, the fo} 
about it, all call for artistic thought inate 
color-scheme. Let us prepare for you Free 
of Charge a color plan (from description repr 
photo) showing how the new shades of 


Hammar Paint 


(Guaranteed Five Years) 


Would put it in harmony and style. $200,009 
in cash capital is behind our word when we 
say that Hammar Paint will cost less thay 
lead and oil A any other material, and 
gua ve years. hee costs $1.25 
per gallon ma mixed with oil 

lf you intend to paint, write us, describj 
— house and its surroundings, You w 

ke our plan —it saves in every way, 




















‘HAMMAR PAINT, 


Pure 





F. HAMMAR PAINT CO. 
St. Louis, Mo, 















M 1223 Spruce Street, 





















LITILE FOLKS, by their careless play, soon til 
~ floors not properly finished. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


Does not show heel marks or scratches, is not slippery 
is durable, easily applied, and very convenient, § 
A sample half-pound can (sufficient to 

150 sq. ft.) and our book, ** The Proper Treatment 
Floors,"’ to any one having a Boor. 

Our beautiful Hardwood Floors aa 
he laid over your present floors at about 
the cost of a good carpet. 





Ask for catalogue showing styles, 


S. C. Johnson 


Racine, Wis,, USA, 
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Is er enough to conform to the shape of your 
whole body —it does not put you in a cram 

tion as do woven-wire springs, by letting your 
down where the weight is and leaving your feet » 
It rests you from head to foot. Sleep on one 30 
—if you’re dissatisfied we'll 


REFUND MONEY 


If your dealer won't supply you, send us your name and address, 
also your dealer's, on a postal, and we will mail you FREE is 
trated booklet, and will tell you od. a _— who will supply ye 

ADDRE: 


FOSTER BROS, MFG. CO., 2. Broad St., Utics, ¥.¥, 
BOOKLET FREE. Write for it. 


CRACKS IN FLOORS 


Are unsightly, unclean and unsanitary. No need to 
ut in new floors. Grippin’s Wood, Crack and 
iller will make shrunken floors like one solid pie 

Proof against dirt, insects and disease germs. It 

easily applied, not requiring skilled labor; = oot 

and adhesive, and will last as long as the 

dollar’s worth will treat an ordinary si w 

your paint dealer does not handle it, send "31.00 

manufacturers and they will send goods abonce, 


let Free. address: GRIPPIN MFG. CO.,Newark, New York, O84 
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A DAINTY 
TOILET 
NECESSITY. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
in 5S PACKAGES ONLY. 




























practical, interesting jessans, b 
One hour a day for study and ctice. Results | 
factory. Thirty-ninth Year. Terms moderate. 9© 


DAVID GREENE, 1122 Broadway, New 


In six weeks. Easy, 
















pees. yr 
rules sen al 
SS. Send for catalogues 

type, paper, to factory- 












The Press Co., M 
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30 nights 
































































































































































This Chair is Covered with 
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PANTASOTE 


A Wonderful 
Material ! 


f, Grease- 
baler 9d a roof and 








ks 

ermproo . Lee 
act! Leather, 
a os much 


gpa wears 28 well. 


Awarded Highest Medal at Philadelphia Exposition 


Vested for six years by leading railway and steam 


ship companies, } cae fn makers, carriage and yacht 
builders, with most gratifying results. 
Pan 





| a product of coal-oil tar. 
from the treatment of the coal oil with caus- 


| matured. 


tasote does not rot, crack or peel, is not affected | 


cold or dampness, has no odor and is not in- 
fammable. Made in standard colors in plain leather 
ins or embossed designs. 

Enough for dining-chair seat or footstool sent for 25 
ents in stamps. Sample Free, 6 x 15 inches, for 
Z-cent stamp and your upholsterer’s name. 

Caution! There are worthless and dangerous imitations. 
Genuine goods have “ Pantasote '’ stamped on edge. 


PANTASOTE CO., 29 Broadway (Dept. B), N. Y. City 
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Delicious hot rolls in 15 minutes, baked per- | 


class house-furnishing stores little 
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inquirer must give their names and addresses. 
All correspondent whe inclose stamps or ad 


dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


You will find in all first- 
brushes 


Fringe Brushes. 


that are sold for brushing out the fringe of 


towels and napkins. 


They will answer also 


for the fringe on wash dresses. 


Carbolic Acid. 


In the March JouRNAL, 


owing to a slip of the pen, I erroneously 


stated that carbolic acid 


is a product of 


petroleum, whereas I meant to state that it is 


The tar resulting 


tic soda is treated with sulphuric acid and | 


c 


arbolic acid is thus liberated. 


When to Gather Cattails. The only way 


that one may be sure of keeping cattails | 
| intact is to gather them before they have fully 


great deal upon the climate. 
should be gathered 
Eastern States, as well as in Canada. 


The time of ripening depends a 
I think they 
before August in the 
In the 
Middle and Southern States they may be 
gathered even earlier. 


To Soften a Fur Rug.. A fur rug which is 
hardened in the washing and drying may 
be softened in the following way: Mix 
together three tablespoonfuls of castor oil, 
one of glycerine and one of turpentine; rub 
this preparation into the back part of the rug 


| and let it remain for a week, then rub it with 


| a smooth stone or block of wood. 


| tions for cleaning brass quickly and well,.but | 


| this, using a woolen cloth. 


fectly and browned evenly in the Monitor | 
oven without shifting from rack to rack. The | 


enclosed oven prevents burning gas fumes 
from entering it and tainting the food. The 


Monitor Gas Range 


with water heater connects with boiler, 

heats water all over the house. It does all 

that any coal range can do—does it quicker 

and cheaper without overheating kitchen. 
Write for booklet, “ Kitchen Pleasure.” 

THe Wm. Resor & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Established 1819. Address Dept. A. 








LIKE A 


MAGIC TOUCH 


eakly and easily 
is the brilliancy re- 
Stored to tarnished 
Silver by 


Electro- 
Silicon 


SILVER POLISH 


If in doubt what’s 
» why not make 
the test. Simply send 
ess on a postal. 
Atgrocers' and druggists’ 
everywhere, and pustpaid 
15 cents in stamps. 
“SILICON,” 
4 Cliff St., New York City. 























'ELY NON-BINDING DOORS 
$1.00 PER SECTION 
y Anhmiog according to style and finish. Shi 
val,"" subject to return at our expense if not 
Value than is offered elsewhere at the prices we ask. 


“Macey” Sectional Bookcase 


1S ‘THE ONLY KIND HAVING 


bind in any climate. Dust-proof — 

oof. This is only one of several features that 
acey"’ Sectional Bookcase positively the 
nt of Construction — Convenience — 

Price ever made. Get CatalogueG 1." 


Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Wipe thor- 
oughly before placing on the floor. 

To Clean Brass. There are many prepara- 
the old method of using rottenstone and oil 
is quite as satisfactory as the newer ones. 
Have the brass washed in soap and water, 
then dried. Wet finely powdered 
stone with sweet oil and rub the brass with 
Go over it with 
dry powder and a clean cloth, and polish 
with a chamois skin. 


Paste for Maps. A paste that will leave 
the map flexible, so that it may be rolled with 
ease, is made as follows: Mix half a gill of 
rice flour with one gill of cold water; pour 
on this one pint of boiling water and cook 
for three minutes. Add to this half a tea- 
spoonful of granulated gum-arabic dissolved 
in one gill of water. Have the cloth tacked 
on a frame or table; give it a thin coating of 
the paste and let it dry. Next spread a thin 
layer of paste on the map and let it rest a few 
minutes that the paper may become thor- 
oughly damp; then spread it perfectly smooth 
on the cloth. 


To Clean Mahogany. Spread paraffine oil 
on the soiled woodwork and let it stand for 
an hour or more to soften the dirt, then wash 
with soap and warm water, and wipe dry. 
Next rub on a mixture of paraffine oil and 
turpentine—one-third turpentine and two- 
thirds oil. Polish with soft old flannel. Let 
it rest for an hour or two, then polish with 
soft old linen. If the surface is very dull, 
dirty and scratched, instead of washing with 
soap and water, add more oil and sprinkle 
powdered rottenstone over it. Rub gently 
and regularly, first with a circular motion 
and then with the grain of the wood. When 


the surface is smooth and bright wipe off the | 


rottenstone and finish as you would after 
washing with the soap and water. 


Potpourri. Gather one peck of sweet- 
scented rose leaves and spread on blotting- 
paper in the sun. 


of salt. Turn them each day while they are | 
drying. If you can obtain them, add carna- 
tions, sweet-scented violets, wall-flowers, 


lavender, lemon verbena, and, indeed, any 
sweet-scented thing. When all are dry put 
them in a jar, and add one ounce each of 
clove,. nutmeg, Tonka beans, coriander-seed 
and orris-root. Adda little bergamot. Pour 


on this mixture an ounce of alcohol and a few | 


drops of essence of rose and lavender. Let 
the mixture rest in the jar one week, during 
which time stir several times; then put it in 
the rose jars. I have a jar that was filled 
with this mixture more than a dozen years 
ago, and it is deliciously fragrant still. 


Menu Cards are not used so much as for- 
merly for private tables. When it was the 
fashion to have a dozen or more courses at 
dinner the menu card helped the guest to 
gauge his appetite so that he was able to par- 
take of each course and yet at the end of the 
meal feel that he had not eaten more than 
was good for him. It is perfectly correct to 
use menu cards if one desires to do so. You 
will find them at almost any stationer’s. 
Have the: menu written clearly and neatly, 
and place a card at the side or at the top of 
each guest’s plate. Dinner cards, or, as they 
are sometimes called, place cards, are put at 
each guest’s seat. 
cating the place where each guest is to sit. 
They may be perfectly plain, long, narrow 
cards, or they may be beautifully decorated 
affairs which the guests will be glad to take 
away as souvenirs. 





SHOE 
men $532 
















Ask for it. 


Tite 





TO MATTER how many 
shoes you have, it is 
economy to buy a pair of 


Ultra Shoes 


It will make all the others 
wear better,used alternately, 
and when by comparison you 
have proved the superior 
comfort and perfection of 
the Ultra Shoe you will see 
the economy of using it 
r altogether. 
ns Our earnest efforts to make 
a better shoe than has been 
offered you before do you 
no good unless you ask for 
it, buy it and wear it. Our 
guarantee protects you. 
This dainty Oxford is a 
Summer suggestion that has 
a variety of attractive com- 
panions in our free cata- 
logue. Oxford price $3.00, 
Boots $3.50. 


Moore-Shafer Shoe Mfg. Co. 
200 Main St., Brockport, 
New York 
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Insist upon having the 
Burnett’s. 


BOSTON, MASs. 





rotten- | 


Sprinkle them with a pint | 


They are useful in indi- | 





Purity and strength are com- 
bined in the world-famed 


Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 


genuine 


Joseph Burnett Company 


Why do you use a vanilla ex- 
tract ‘that is not satisfactory 
when you can always have 


Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 


By insisting upon it? 


Joseph Burnett Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 














To impart a genuine enamel! finish to furniture, wood-work, 
batheube, radiators, etc. LEnameling costs no more than 
ordinary finishes, always remains bright and clean, and 
never requires scrubbing or washing. 


Neal's Enamels 
the penurne 


Canbepurchased in white and many beautiful tints. No dust, 
no dirt, no disease-breeding germs can adhere to an enam- 
eled surface. Try it yourself on a piece of shabby furniture. 
If not at your Yealer's, write us, Dept. A. ACME WHITE 
LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Detroit, Mich, Booktet “Enam- 
els and Enameling” with sample of colors, SENT FREE. 





It needs no skill, 








It needs no art, 
A child can work 
The hardest part. 
Lightning Freezer. 





A beautiful child’s book, 





PAR 


ze 





| in three colors, free. Ad- 
| dress North Bros. Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
































for six. 








302 Kentucky Ave., 


CHOOSE : 


Tomato 
Chicken 
Bouillon 
Vegetable 
Mock Turtle 
Tail 


Beef 
Consomrne 
Mullagatawny 
Cream of Celery 
Chicken Gumbo 
Tomato Okra 
Clam Chowder 


Grocers sell them, 
10c. a can, enough 


and booklet 6c. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


, 


Sample can 


























AND 


Dose Indicator 
15 


time to take next dose. 
stand for bottle. Non-corrosive| 
If your dealer hasn't it, send 15c. 


SHARON MANUFACT 
134 South tith Street, 


Keeps medicine free from dust a Cgerms, and 
Fits wel toh or 
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PHILADELPHIA | 


| Which occupies but*little 
| room; is realy for 


Chieage House 
| 49 JACKSON BOUL. 


Now is the time for 


Ice Cream 


Send 10 cents for 10 Junket Tablets to make 
10 quarts of delicious 


JUNKET CREAM ICE 


Superbly rich, exquisitely delicious, as velvety as the 
finest French Ice Cream, and made at half the cost. 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY 
Box 1055, Little Falls, N.Y. 


A BATH FOR 2 CENTS 


Ie Furnished by the 


VICTOR INSTANTANEOUS 
WATER HEATER 













use night or 
day ; fur- 
nishes hot 
water 
instantly for 
bathing, shav- 
ing, sickness, 
and all 
domestic pur- 
s when 
ot water is re- 
wired. Uses 
as or Gaso- 
line. Ask 
your dealers 
for it, or send 
for free 
eatalogue, 


WwW. J. ADAM, Joliet, Il. 





Sold ata 
Reasonable 
Price and Fully 
Guaranteed 


Send for Cireular 


NATIONAL SEWING MACHINE CO. 
BELVIDERE, ILL. 
New York House 
98 READE STREET 





LEARN PROOFREADING 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 





Outfits 


eZ 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO. 
Box 16, Rochester, N. Y. 


Individual Communion | 


Send for /ree catalogue and 
list of users. 


| W.G.T 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 
LEARN TELEGRAPHY 
A New Aid for the Deaf 
SENT ON TRIAL, absolutely FREE of 9 
expense or risk. Address c 
TEMANN & CO., 107 Park Row. New York 
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ESKAYS FOOD 


KAMAL CD 
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His Mother writes: 


CAMBKIDGEPORT, MAss. 


I send you herewith a picture of my 
boy as he looks to-day. When he was 
18 months old, after having tried every 
Food that I or the doctor had ever heard 
of, none of which agreed with him, we 
almost despaired of ever raising him. He 
was reduced so that he was nothing but 
skin and bone. His face looked like an 
old man’s, and the doctor hardly expected 
to find him alive upon his next visit, when 
his anentres, — called to your EsKay’s 
Foop, which rocured and prepared 
pa ag AF ng to directions, a min- 
istering it at first a little at a time, with 
immediate beneficial results; and now 
after three months’ continuous ust of this 
ood, he is as hearty and rugged a baby 
as could be found,as his picture will show. 

I am satisfied that the Eskay’s Food 
saved my baby’s life. Yours truly, 

Mxs, Joun L. WALSH. 


It Nourishes from Infancy to Old Age 


Eskay’s Foop is the only food com- 
posed of hens’ eggs and cereals. A 
98-year-old lady writes just as strongly 
in its favor as the above. 

Send postal for FREE Sample. 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCI CO, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


eee ee 
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INDIA REFINING C9. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


(A STERILIZED VEGETABLE FAT 


FROM THE COCOAN UT) 


FOR SHORTENING 


AND FRYING 


So pure that it will not go rancid. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR KO-NUT, 
OR WRITE TO US. 








‘Bay China and Glass Right 





From Oyster Plate to Finger Bowl 


“THERE is nothing in china or glass 
becoming a well- A tea ty table 


which we cannot furnis 


as usual, 


%4 LESS THAN ELSEWHERE 


50-52-54 Wesr22™ Sr. N.Y. 


and at prices 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 10-G—30 styles 
of china shown in color — mailed on request. 


SIGGINS & SEITER; 


tine China—Rich Cit Glass 





| baby 
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> and 
its Mother 


By ELISABET!. ROBINSON SCOVIL 






inguirers must give their names and addresses 
All correspondents stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by maii, 


who inclose 


A Pretty Bib is made of strips of muslin 
and lace insertion, forming stripes, and edged 
with lace. 
blue is worn with it. Persian 
shows the pattern of the lace to advantage. 


A Baby Yard may be procured for about 
two dollars, and a quilted pad to cover the 
floor for another dollar. 
closure makes a safe fold for the baby, who 
cannot stray from it and yet has room to 
play happily within it. 


India Dimity is one of the newer fabrics 
that is well suited for afternoon dresses for 
girls. It is almost transparent, yet of firmer 
texture than muslin. It comes in dainty 
coloring and is prettily figured and striped. 
It costs twenty-five cents a yard. 


A Miniature Golf Bag containing three 
silver clubs for scarfpins is an appropriate 
gift for a boy of fifteen who delights in the 
game. A golf calendar with a leather cover, 
ornanfented with two crossed clubs in silver, 
would also be a suitable present for him. 


A Folding Bathtub is a convenience where 
space is a consideration. One made of heavy 
rubber cloth, half a yard wide and a yard 
long when opened, mounted on a wooden 
folding frame, may be purchased for four 
dollars and a half. It is only four inches 
wide when folded. 


Home Study is not desirable for children 
under ten years of age. The hours that they 
spend in school are sufficiently long for all 
their lessons to be prepared there. The 
time out of school hours should be devoted 
to play and to learning the household indus- 
tries that cannot be taught in school. 


A Good Baby Tender is a great assistance 
to a mother. The child is fastened in it 
securely and has a certain amount of free- 
dom of motion and exercise. The upright 
position has many advantages and the baby 
is kept away from draughts on the floor and 
the dust of the carpet, to which he is exposed 
when creeping. 


A Weighing Basket. An oblong wicker 
basket, just long enough to make a cozy nest 
for the baby, is sold, to be placed on the 


| scales when the baby is weighed, as he ought 


to be each week during the first months of 
his life. The basket is cushioned with a 


| tufted pad and adorned with a bow of pink 


or blue ribbon. 


Party Invitations. The dainty little cards, 
illustrated in colors with charming pictures 
of children, and the words ‘‘Come to My 
Party’’ illuminated across them, with room 
below for the time and date, are a graceful 
form of invitation for a children’s party. If 
these cannot be used a friendly note is in 
better taste than a formal invitation, unless 
the party is to be a very large one. 


A Lap Pad which is at once dainty and 
useful may be made of several thicknesses of 
flannel, or even outing flannel, put into a case 
of thin rubber sheeting, over which is a cover 
made to fit the pad of pretty washing silk, 
edged with a double ruffle. A loop of ribbon 
at one corner serves to hang it up by when 
not in use. It is laid on the lap to protect a 
dress that may be easily spoiled when the 
baby is held in the arms. 


A Wicker Bassinet costs six or seven dol- 
lars, according to the size. It may be cov- 
ered with silesia and trimmed with deep 
frills of dotted Swiss muslin. These frills 
have three rows of baby ribbon run on above 
the hem, and there are bows of ribbon on 
each side where the hood, or canopy, joins 
the basket, as well as one at the foot of the 
basket itself. A mattress stuffed with white 
hair to fit the bassinet may be purchased for 
about three dollars. 


A Baby’s Record is worth keeping for the 
mother’s present personal pleasure, and for 
the baby’s perusal and amusement in the 
future, when the first smile, the first tooth, 
the first short dress and the first articulate 
word are things in the dim distance of the 
past, remembered by no one, except, perhaps, 
the devoted mother herself. One of the 
dainty books provided for the purpose makes 
the keeping of the record an easy task and 
preserves it for reference without difficulty. 


A Summer Baby requires nearly the same 
amount of clothing as one born in the winter. 
The little cashmere shirts may be of lighter 
weight, but they must still be chiefly of 
wool, and the flannel .skirt, or pinning- 
blanket, cannot be dispensed with. The 
blanket in which the child is wrapped need 
not be as thick a one as in winter, yet one is 
still needed. A new-born baby requires 
warmth, and even the summer breezes are 
too harsh for the tender flesh until it becomes 
accustomed to the atmosphere. 


An under bib of pale pink or | 
lawn | 


The wooden in- | 





“Hold Fast” 


Skirt Supporter 


THE ONE THAT SUPPORTS 
SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 





PRICE 35 CENTS 


We Guarantee the “‘ Hold Fast’ supporter to be 
the simplest and most effective article of its kind 
on the market, as it is absolutely self-adjusting, 
and does not require any hooks, buttons or any- 
thing else to be sewed to skirt or waist. After 
you wear one of these belts you will never put 
your hand back to see if your shirt is setting 
tight, and that the skirt and waist are togethers 
YOU KNOW THEY ARE, for they can 
never slip with the ‘* Hold Fast ’’ in use. 


7HEN the webbing is fastened it takes 

all the strain from the skirt band, 

and also from the outer belt, thus prevent- 

ing them from drawing out of shape or 

breaking off hooks on skirt band. Then 

the outer belt can be worn fairly loose, 

which will add greatly to the appearance 
of the waist line. 

This supporter is even more useful in the 


Winter than in Summer, as the under row | 
of pins in the back plate can be used for 


the heavy silk petticoats and the upper 
row for the skirt, thus taking all weight 
from the waist. 

We offer to send you one of our skirt 
supporters on receipt of 35 cents in silver 
or stamps, with the understanding that you 
are to wear it thirty days. If not entirely 
satisfactory, you can return it to us, and we 
will cheerfully refund you the 35 cents. 
Over 100,000 ladies are wearing our ‘‘Hold 
Fast’’ supporters. Address 


THE COLVER CO. 
809 Schiller Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Reference: 
METROPOLITAN NATIONAL BANK, CHICAGO 
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Clever, Dainty Conceits | 


For Summer Description. No. 307 

























Wear. These Circassian Lawn s immer y 
matchless offer- Waist handsome}, trimmed ae 
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color, bust, waist and 
neck to waist measure, 
also inside sleeve and 
skirt length to insure 


fashion book Ne. i 
perfect fit. 


showing 175 new and exci 
ARD B. sent free to every lady upon request, 


i! ARD B. STATE ST. CHICAGO A zie 



































( Handsome booklet, ** Three Black Kittens,’ 
¢ 2 cents postage. 


Black Cat Stockings 
for Boys 
Warranted to 
Outwear 
Two Pairs of 
Ordinary Stockings 


Ask your dealer for Black Cat Stockings. If you can't get 
them, samples sent for 25 cents a pair. Give size and state 
if for boy, girl, lady or gentleman. Address 


CHICAGO-ROCKFORD HOSIERY C0. 
Kenosha, Wis. 


* free for 




















_ TO PREVENT SICKNESS, 
the mother’s greatest desire, 


| A practical treatise, compiled from 
Board of Health reports on infec- 
tious diseases, such as: Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Measles, 
Consumption, etc. ; how to prevent 
and treat them, with illustrations 
showing methods of household 
disinfection, will be mailed free to 
any person on writing to Henry B. 











Use No Pins 


The only perfect 
holdfast for your 
waist and skirt — 
no matter what the 
material is. . 


THE 
PRISCILLA 


Holds skirt up 
and waist down, 
equalizes the 
strain, and gives 
that graceful 
contour so much desired. Avoids the use of all pins. 
Insist on having the PRISCILLA. No other is as good. 
Your dealer should have them; if not, send 10 cents to 


The Safety Skirt Placket Co., 715 Main St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
is the 


THE OMO onic 
DRESS SHIELD 


Odorless 

Impervious 

No Chemicals 

No Rubber 

Washable 

Every Pair Warranted 


Recommended for their hygienic 
ey by Journals of Teaith. 

your dealer does not keep 
them, send 25 cents for sample 
pair to 


TO a x MFG. CO. 
Connecticut 


~Laly Cull 


of KNIT fabric will win every mother’s 

heart. Send for free descriptive catalogue. 

NOVELTY KNITTING Co. - 
Albany, WN. Y. 



























310 Broadway, 





Platt, 34 Platt Street, New York. 


Improved Bust Support 


By its use the weight of the 
| breasts is removed from the 
dress-waist to the shoulders, 

iving coolness and dress com- 
ort, ventilation, a perfect- 
shape bust, and free and easy 
movement of the body. 
Made with skirt and hose 
| supporter attachments. 
When ordering send bust 

measure. 










Sizes from 30 to 38, . . $1.00 
| =... 2e a |, oe 
“* ower Gein so e be 


AGENTS WANTED 
MRS. C. D. NEWELL, 1085 N. Mist ‘Court, CHICAGO 


2 VALARERELAGALGIAGDA GGA A ALDEN 
NO MORE DARNING 


Racine Feet 


A New Pair Hose for 10c. 


Cut off ragged fee attach “Racin 
Feet” to legs o hosiery by 
new Ea ayes —— - 
ave a pair 0 
as new. (Cost onl 
and a few moments 

Racine Feet come in cot 
ton, een 5 to Il, jack oF 
white, Price, 10 cents a pale? 

six pairs, 50 cents, + 
erqeye . “ The om 

Stitch,” tells every 
Sent free. Agents wanted. 


bs 
= H. S. BLAKE & CO., Department E, Racine, Wis. 
PO OR KORE OL EOE i 


BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut 
infant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full directs 
sealed, 46 cis. Hints to peponest Mothers am 
scription New Maternity Nightgown free with patt 

MRS. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265, BOSTON, MO® 


Metal Doll Heads 


Combine Durability of Metal 
a. Beauty of Bisque 
do not break. 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed free | 
A. Viascher & Co., Department J 
11 Warren Street, New York 
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For Smart Dressers 


THE KABO BUST PERFECTOR 


Worn over a corset gives a perfec tion of bust outline to either | 
tailor-made gowns or shirt-waists to be obtained in no other | 
way. Worn without a corset it is an efficient bust support, | 
and will be hailed with delight by the athletic woman who 
wants the waist entirely free. 

It is light, inexpensive, easily adjusted and delightfully com- 
fortable. Indispensable to ladies who lack perfect proportions, 





as it supplies every deficiency, conceals every imperfection. 

Ne 1, dean, white, black or drab, #1.00 | 

Ne. Sateen, ° ° ° ° ° 1.50 
fe. 8, Satin, white, black, drab, ink, blue or searlet, 2.50 

No. 4. Net, for summer wear, white only, ° ° ° 1.00 


No. 5. Linen, for surf-bathing, gray only, e ° - 1,00 | 


Sises— 18-30. Order same size as your corset. 

Tallors and Drecemakers are delighted with it because it en- 
ables them to give their patrons a perfect fit and a perfect 
bust. Recommended by exclusive tailors and modistes. If you 
cannot get The Kabo Bust Perfeetor at your dealer's, it will be | 
sent postpaid on receipt of price. State size and style desired. 


Are Celebrated for 
Kabo Cor SE. ts Style, Fit and Comfort 
NO BRASS EYELETS 


$1.00 to $3.00. All Leading Dealers 


Booklet showing various styles Kabo Bust Perfeector and 80 
styles Kabo Corsets sent FREE. 


CHICAGO CORSET CO. 
203 Monroe Street, Chicago. 388 Broadway, New York 


KLEINERT’S 


OLYMPIA 


Dress Shields 


The Olympia is the only per- 

fect shield, and the shield 

that gives more satisfaction, 

wear and comfort than any 
other. It is the only shield 
that can be 


WASHED 
and IRONED 


It is Odorless 


And will not rot 

or deteriorate 
with age. Our 
guarantee 
with every 
pair. 


Send 25¢ 


For sample 
pair and be 
convinced. 


LB. Kieinert Rubber Company 
723 Broadway, New York 
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VELVET EDGE —No Cord 


5 Will permanently keep skirt in proper shape 


ely durable, elegant and ever thing 
le ina so class skirt tiediee. ce 


IN ALL COLORS 
For descriptive circular and free sample, write to 
, HAY’S WATER-PROOF BINDING CO. 
y 609 pre ie New York 
hed 18-inch Centre Piece, 


DOHA 
and FOR 20 cts. : on fine white linen 


f 
Brice nak free of, charge, Latest Catalogue of 


WALKER, Box J 3, Irvington, N. J. 


Z desirab 
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I — send Six Butter Doilies 


used for infants. 


baby’s toilet-basket. 


| lar. 









Its Mother 


By ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 


inguirers must give their names and addresses. 
who stamps or ad- 


dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


All correspondents inclose 


Rubber-Covered Stockinet should not be 
The rubber is, of course, 
impervious to moisture, which, being unable 


| to escape, acts on the tender skin as a poul- 


tice, causing it to chafe and become exco- 
riated. A square of thick flannel is a good 
substitute. 


A Papier-Maché Bath Bow! is convenient 
for giving the baby’s first baths. It is oval 
in shape and about twenty-seven inches long. 
Being light in weight it is easily lifted even 
when filled with water. Basins may be pro- 
cured of the same material which are useful 
for many purposes in the nursery. 


A Cupid Powder-Box is pretty for the 
It is of china covered 
with little cupids. Those with a pink or 
blue ground are more expensive than those 
with a white ground. The latter cost a dol- 
A soap-box with thé same decoration 
costs slightly less than the powder-box. 


An Egyptian Basket in which to carry the 


baby from room to room costs, untrimmed, 
about two dollars and a half. 
covered with dotted Swiss muslin, over pink 


| or blue silesia, the hood lined with silk of 
the same shade, and ornamented with two 
fanciful bows or rosettes of satin ribbon, or 


of the silk with which it is lined. 


Ruffle Irons with pointed ends make the 
ironing of ruffles, sleeves and yokes of 
baby’s dresses a much easier task than it is 
without them. They are small, light and 
easily handled and come in two sizes. A 


small ironing-board mounted on a stand is a 
great assistance in ironing the little skirts, 
as they can be turned on it without crushing 


the part already smoothed. 


A Girl Four Years Old would take much 
pleasure in a table and chair of suitable size. 
With some of the kindergarten busy work to 
occupy her she could be kept quiet and out 
| of mischief during many happy half hours. 
| A table and chair made of bent wood are 
| light and suitable for the purpose. 

a great charm, which even children feel, in 
having things of one’s very own that are used 


by no one else. 


It may be 


There is 


























A Thermometer is almost indispensable | 


in the nursery. 


It should, if possible, hang 


in the middle of the room, away from the 
door, window, wall and fireplace, where the 


mercury may be affected by the draught. 


If 


the room where the baby is obliged to sleep 
is very hot in the middle of the day, or at 
night, hang a wet sheet over the window and 


leave the door open. 


Sprinkle the sheet as it 


dries with a whisk broom that has been dipped | 


in cold water. 


Pet Bird. Let your little girl have the 


whole responsibility of 
canary. 


the care of the 
Let her feel that it depends upon 


her for the means of enjoyment and life 


itself. 
study its requirements. 


Teach her to observe its habits and 
Make her keep the 


cage, water cup and seed vessel daintily 


clean. 


Watch that the bird does not suffer 


from neglect, and remind her if you see that 


she 


is forgetting her duties, but do not 
relieve her of them. 


A Lawn Pavilion with sides which can be 


off the sun, 


| raised and lowered to admit the air, or keep 
is a delightful addition to the 


pleasures of a home in the country, or in the 
suburbs where there is a small lawn or gar- 


den attached to the house. If it is 


in a 


shaded place the baby can sleep in it during 


not in use. 


Middy Suits for Boys from three to five 


years old are made of striped Galatea, blue, 
brown or red, of plain brown linen,. white 
duck, blue, red, gray, fawn and white piqué, 


and of crash. The shirt may be of the same 
or of a different material. The jacket. is 
open to the waist, has broad lapels, turning 
back in front, which are really a part of the 
large sailor collar at the back. The trou- 
sers are close-fitting, reaching only to the 
knees. Extra collars and vests may be pur- 
chased with these ready-made suits. 


Fish as Food. Fresh fish 
Salmon is too rich for young 


Canned fish should be used imme- 
Scientific 


children. 
diately after the can is opened. 


| men say that there is a possibility of danger 


from the combined action of the contents of 
the can and the oxygen of the air acting 
upon the lead of the solder or the metal of 
the can itself. If the fish were fresh when it 
was put up, the can hermetically sealed, and 
the contents used as soon as it was opened 
there is no danger whatever of ill effects 
following its use. 


| the heat of the day, and it is a pleasant 
| retreat for the older children. 
| kind which comes in sections, and is easily 

put up and taken down to be stored when 


There is a 


is a suitable | 
food for children, particularly the fish whose | 
| flesh is white, 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
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AL wWwTT Ww? vwTrT w7T 
Mrs Says: “I take great pleasure in recommending the 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton Lewis Union Suits for women in al! stations. Dress 


has much to do with health, and nothing could be more beautiful and desirable than the various 
materials from which are knit the 


LEWIS UNION SUITS _ 


Verily they are a dream of beauty, and every one should 
try them for the coming summer.” 








A Prominent Officer Writes : “ ‘nave 
Lewis Union Suits for years. My wife 
says she ‘ cannot get along without them." 
A summer campaign in Cuba convinced me there are none so 
UNION SvITs.” “Send sample fabrics so that I may olor for spring.’’— U. S. 
CONSUL, MEXICO. THESE TESTIMONIALS PROVE THAT 


For Jar” SIL TRINE UNION SUITS 


Are the Tene grade of kunit-to-fit perfection, unsurpassed for coolness and comfort. 
For their perfection, finish, comfort, fit and durability | in wear considered, although 
they are the best goods on the market they are absolutely the cheapest in the end, 
Ask your dealer for these Suits. AY ND 2-cent stamp for new illustrated (FROM 
Don't accept a substitute, but LIFE) catalogue, sample Jabrics —linen, silk, 
stltrine, lisle, Balbriggan and wool —and testimonials that prove all our claims. 
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“Seneedes KNITTING COMPANY, 220 Main Street, Janesville, Wis, 
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“American Made for American Maids” 


GY Chicago Waists 


All Shapes 


WAIST 


Have become so popular 





| 
| 
| that they are now made 
| 


$1. 


in various shapes, to 
fit every woman. 


Ladies’ Model 


long waist 

















Cutaway Ne 
bo hivless he, 7 
Small Shape SSA 

A Blessing slender 

form 

U : 

to Children | Nursing The Most 

cutaway Popular 

Mootion, Madect ||” Corset 
knitted elastic Try them! Waists in 

fabric, with knitted the World 


Made of fine 
sateen; fast 
black, drab or 
white; clasp or 
button front. 
Sizes 18 to 30, 
waist meas- 
ure; 31 to 36, , 
25c extra. 

Ask your dealer for the G-D Cure AGO Watsr. 
If he hasn't it, send a money order or stamps, 
mentioning color, shape and size desired, and we 
will send you one, prepaid. 

Chicago, lil. 


GAGE-DOW NS co., 


tubular straps at- 
tached tothe garment, 
which support pants, 
drawers or skirts di 

rectly from the shoul- 
ders like suspenders. 
This prevents all strain on the buttons and button-holes. 


‘* Ventilating and Healthful ’” 


Sizes, for Boys and Girls, 2 to 18 years of age. 




















If your dealer does not carry the EZ" Waist, send 25c. to the selling agents, 


Birdsey, Somers & Co., 349 Broadway, New York 

















Ad toe Acme Dress and’ “rt SO_NO-MOR 
Improved Corset Protector DRESS - SHIELD 







slete it eamena. alw: Lys re ay to wear “with any dress. i shields will do service 








he only pro- in several waists as re- 
tector that ir quired. Attach and 
can be worn j —_ 
with  Shirt- quicker than ff 
Waists with- i it takes to 
outsewingin. tell it. SIMPLE AND INDESTRUCTIBLE. 
I'he only per- Stronger than thread. Ask your dealer—if 
fect protec- he will not supply you, we will mail set of 
tion from four for 25 cents. 
perspi- 4 A. F. BEESE, Davenport, lowa 
ration. 





‘Six Doilies Free 
Pure linen, handsome new designs, 
6 in, square, all charges prepaid. All 
ready towork. Only 1 lot of 6 to each 
rson. We do this to introduce our 
llustrated 96 to 144 column monthly 
per into families where it is un- 
nown. Send 10c.silver or stamps and 
we will send THE HOME MONTHLY 
to you 8 months, and the same day 
forward you a set of 6 handsome doilies Free! 
THE NOME MONTHLY, 88 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 


f A STOCKINGS 


For Ladies and Children 


No supporters. Up te stay. Button to waist. 
Have no equal for health, durability or comfort. 
Ideal stocking for sximer or winter. Two sep- 
arate parts. Children’s, 30 cents to 45 cents. 
Ladies’, 55 cents to 65 cents. If not kept by your 
dealer, sent on approval, fostpfaid, on receipt of 


The Best Shield for bieyele riders. One pair does the work of six. 


No. 1. Bust Measure 28-33, § .65 No.2. Bust Measure 34-39, § .80 
No. 3, Bust Measure 40 45, 1.00 No.4. Bust Measure 46-49, 1.25 


Agents Wanted, Catalogue Free. Send money by P. O. Order. 
M. DEWEY, Mfr., 1397 B, West Monroe 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


Health and Comfort 


ARE FOUND IN 


ARNOLD’S 


Knit Gauze 





Zwwnnaanny’ 














Umbrella 


lawn, lace or embroidery. 


The Ideal Garment 


60 cents and upwards 


Send for 
Catalogue of Arnold Goods. 


Drawers 


Made with deep, starched 
umbrella ruffle of cambric, 


for Summer Coolness | 


Novelty Knitting Co., 310 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 





price. Circulars free. 7ry them. 


THE FAY STOCKING CO., 21 T St., Elyria, 0. 











STUDY Instruction by mail, adapted 
to every one. Takes spare 
time only. hree 
courses: Preparatory and 
College Law Course, 
also Business Law 














Course. Improve your 
condition and prospects. 


AT 


years of success. Full rs free. 
SPRAGUEK CORRESPONDENCE 
| | SCHOOL OF LAW, 96 Majestic Ruilding, DETROIT, HICH. 














A Boon to 
Dressmakers 


The Hannum Notching 
and Pinking Machine don 
the work uniformly and a hun- 
dred times faster than by hand. 
Indispensable to the progressive 
Dressmaker or Tailor. For 
home sewing and art needle- 
work. p mena sold - — 

year. omplete with three 
cutters, $5.00. Delivered ‘ree on receipt of price. 


Agents Wanted. Send for testimonials. 
HANNUM PINKING MACHINE COMPANY 
942 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


















PERFECT SKIRT HANGER 


Fits any skirt; self-adjusting. 
Saves closet room, keeps garment 
in perfect shape. Agents wanted. 
Set of 4 hangers and c/oset rod, 
75c., prepaid. Sample by mail, 15c. 


PERFECT HANGER COMPANY, CHICAGO 


STOP STAMMERING 


Write for our new illustrated 200-page book, “The Origin and Treatment 
of Stammeringe.” Sent FREE to any person who stammers, vith full par- 








| theulars regarding treatment, for 6 cents, in stamps, to cover postage 
| The Lewis School for Stammerers, 40 Adelaide St., Setcell. Nich. 
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~ SIOOFH:-POWDER 
KEEPS THE TEETH WHITE, THE BREATH SWEET 
D.THE GUMS HEALTHY et 


CONTAINS KO GRIT NOACID_ 
NOR ANYTHING iNJURIOUS. 
% DIRECTIONS ~2e* 
01 THE BRUSHIN WATER SPRINKLE ONATEW 
DROPS OF RUBIFOAM AXD APPLY IN THE USUAL eR. 
PRICE 25¢A BOTTLE.” ap 

EWHOYT ACO, & 
HOYT’S GERMAN COLOGNE, 
LOweter, M466 tant meee 


ne 









arvel 











Just te remind you that RUBIFOAM is to-day 
recognized as the leading dentifrice, hence fre- 
quently imitated. See that the bottle you buy 
has this label and trade-mark — RUBIFOAM. 





E. W. HoyT & Co. 


Manufacturers 
LOWELL, MASS, 


25 Cents. 


























Colonial Chinaware 


The only brand of French China in which 
‘ a colonial shape is made is 
GE MOR, Elite” China, A new story 
in booklet form, entitled 


**LIMOGES—ITS PEOPLE— 
ITs CHINA" (copyrighted), 


sent toreadersof The Ladies’ 
Home Fournai at no cost to 
them. Tells all about the 
eeycoss quaint city of Limoges, 
where all the French China 
is made, and tells why the * Elite’’ brand 
is better than the soulengy sort. 
BAWO & DOTTER, 26-32 Karelay St., N.Y. 
Owners and Operators Elite Works, 
Limoges, France, 











First Steps to 
PAIN TING 





a 


Take the first step to good and permanent 
painting by sending for the book of prac- 
tical helps for paint buyers and paint 
users, which we will mail free on request. 





With the book you will receive many suggestions for 
selecting colors and a copy of the 5-year guarantee that 
goes with every can of 


PATTON’S Sun-Proof PAINTS 
Liberal inducement and agency to dealers. 
JAS. E. PATTON CO., P.O. Drawer 15, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wilson’s 
oursie Venetian 


Blind and Awning Combined 


, Operated from inside; pulls up into small 

space. Easy, simple and perfect. Admits 

air, excludes sunlight. Catalog No.6 /ree. 
4. GODFREY WILSON 

74 West Twenty-Third Street, New York 

Also Rolling Partitions, Wire Screens, etc. 


TREES BEST by Test —74 
Years. Largest Nur- 
sery. Fruit Book free. We 

PA Cash Weekly and want More 











HOME and traveliug salesmen. 
‘STARK BROG., Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N.Y. 


| a place in every collection. 
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Inquirers must give their names and addresses. 
All correspondent who inclose stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


The “ Boston” Fern is a sport, I believe, from the 
old Sword Fern. It is so like the old variety that it 
is difficult to distinguish one from the other. The 
Boston variety has a longer frond. That is the only 
difference I have been able to see between the two. 


Chrysanthemum Sporting. The sprouts from roots 
of old Chrysanthemums will produce flowers like 
the old variety if given the same treatment as the 
old plants. Variation generally results from seed- 
lings. You can never be sure of what you are going 
to get from plants grown from seed. To be sure of 
getting what you want you must buy plants propa- 
gated by reliable dealers. 


Plants in Pots require more care during summer 
than those in the ground, it is true, but this care will 
not be considered excessive by the person who really 
loves them. Plants kept in pots are always under 
better control than plants in the garden, because 
water may be given iu any quantity, and the needs of 
the plants in this respect will receive the attention 
they deserve, thus encouraging growth in some and 
retarding it in others by increasing or diminishing 
the supply. 


Rex Begonias. Some persons succeed in growing 
this class of the Begonia family well in the living- 
room, but where one succeeds a score fail. The Rex 
Begonia likes an atmosphere containing a good deal 
of moisture, as a general thing, but it decidedly 
objects to having this moisture applied to its foliage 
in the form of water. It does not like a great deal 
of moisture at its roots. Of late florists have pro- 
duced a new type of Begonia, a hybrid between the 
Rex and tall-growing sorts. This has foliage pecul- 
iar to its Rex parent and the bushy habit of growth 
characteristic of such sorts as Argentea gutlata and 
rubra, It seems better able to adapt itself to the 
conditions in the living-room than the old Rex, and 
some varieties are almost as ornamental. 


Baby Primroses. These charming flowers deserve 
They may be grown 
from seed by any one. The tendency of the plant 
is to begin flowering when very small. The bud 
should be picked off, however, until October, and 
all the strength of the plant be thrown into the 
development of strong roots. From late fall until 
spring the plants will be covered with sprays of rosy 
lilac flowers. These Primroses are beautiful little 
flowers. They belong to the Obconica branch of 
the family. If one does not care to grow his own 
plants, seedlings can be bought very cheaply in 
September. This season a yellow variety is adver- 
tised. This I have not seen, but I should imagine it 
would be attractive. I have not grown a plantina 
long time which has afforded me more pleasure than 
the Baby Primrose. 


Beds of Tropical Plants. I presume that the cor- 
respondent who asks for some suggestions about 
arranging beds of tropical plants really has in mind 
plants with large foliage capable of giving a tropical 
effect in Northern gardens. We have but few really 
tropical plants available for outdoor gardening. The 
Ricinus or Castor Bean is an excellent annual, easily 
grown from seed. It has enormous foliage of a rich, 
metallic lustre. This is good for large groups or for 
the centre of beds. The Canna is too well known to 
need special mention. It is effective when used by 
itself or in combination with other plants of similar 
habit. So is the Caladium. The Amaranthus is a 
plant greatly neglected, but it can be made ex- 
tremely effective when used in large masses, with 
its red-brown foliage and great, drooping chains of 
flowers. It is of the easiest possible culture. 


Ferns. Old plants, which have done duty over 
winter in the greenhouse, should, if their roots fill 
the pots they are in, be repotted in May or June, 
using pots a size or two larger than the old ones. If 
small plants are preferred, or it is desirable to 
increase the stock, the old plants may be divided by 
cutting down through the roots with a sharp knife. 
Never tear the roots apart. It cannot be done with- 
out greatly injuring the plant. Pot in leafmould 
made light and friable with sharp sand. Drain the 
pots well. Keep in the shade during the summer. 
If large specimens are desired do not interfere with 
the roots, but keep putting in larger-sized pots. I 
have a specimen of Adiantum cuneatum which has 
not been divided in over six years. It now fillsa 
fourteen-inch pot and measures three and a half feet 
across. The plant has not been repotted in the last 
two years, and because of its solid mass of roots no 
new soil can be given. Nutriment is furnished by a 
liquid fertilizer. Such a specimen is worth a score 
of small plants if one has room for it. On “ extra 
occasions’’ my plaut does duty in the parlor, and no 
plant in my collection is more attractive or receives 
more admiration. It is well for those owning green- 
houses to grow a few specimen plauts like this for 
room decorations. Small specimens are most useful 
for the decoration of the dinner-table. 


Summer Care of House Plants. I never advise 
putting plants in the open ground which I intend to 
use in the house, because I think they are injured by 
such treatment. It is true that they will make a 
much stronger growth there than in pots, but when 
fall comes and it is necessary to lift them their roots 
must be cut away to a great extent, and the plants so 
interfered with that they receive a check from which 
they would not recover ina long time under most 
favorable circumstances. The conditions under 
which all plants so treated must recover, if they 
recover at all, are the reverse of favorable. They 
must be taken into too warm rooms, from which 
fresh air is excluded. Here they will be spurred 
into a weak, unhealthy growth which aggravates the 
debilitated condition of the plants. Insects generally 
take advantage of the opportunity and attack them. 
All these things combined have a tendency to keep 
the plants from recovering their lost health, and ‘in 
the majority of cases this treatment results in the 
|_ultimate death of the plants so cared for during sum- 
mer. I advocate pot culture the year round for all 
kinds of plants intended for use in the house. There 
will be no disturbance of their roots in the fall, no check 
to their growth, no interference with their develop- 
ment, therefore they will be in a condition which 
will enable them to meet and resist the change that 





comes to them when they are taken indoors. 
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Baits 2 
Simplex 


Hans all your waists 
on closel or, wardrobe 
door in snialbspace and 
in pertechorder. 


“SIMPLY PERFECT’”’ 


DOES NOT CRUSH. PERFECT VENTILATION 
EASY TO PUT UP AND SIMPLE TO OPERATE 
Ask for illustrated booklet No. 3. 

The “0. 0.8." COMPANY, 914 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ask also fopbooklet of The “ O. O. S."" Trousers Rack. 


a Well-Dressed 


A boy who wears Per- 
fection Suits is sure to 
wear the latest styles 
and the best fit. We 
make 100 styles in 
pure all-wool 
worsteds and 
cassimeres, steam 
shrunk and guar- 
anteed fast colors. 
Double-stitched 
throughout with a 
heavy silk thread. 
All parts stayed, 
trousers reinforced 
in seat and knees. 
Many pretty designs 
in child’s sizes. 









This trade-mark guarantees good wear. 


$2.50 to $6.50 
PER SUIT 
For boys from 3 to 16 yrs. 





look for it inside coat collar. 


Extra buttons and patch go with each suit. 
Sold by first-class dealers everywhere. 
Write for handsome little book, showing new 


Spring styles. Itis free. If your dealer hasn’t 
Perfection Suits, send his name and yours to 


PERFECTION CLOTHING CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 





No.68, as built in Trenton, N.J., cost $2950 
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ONE of my designs published in 7he 

Ladies’ Home Fournal has been 
built 500 times. I can’ please you also. 
KEITH'S HOME-BUILDER, magazine, 
at least 10 plans every month. 10ecopy — 
all news-stands. My books of plans, giv- 
ing views, sizes, costs, etc., are: 
68 Studies of Sum. Cottages, 50¢ 
41 Brick & Comb’n Houses, 50¢ 





114 C’st’g $1600 to $2000, $1.00 
126 =“ 2000 to $2500, 1.00 


17 Practicable Stables, . 50e | 110 2500 to 83000, 1.00 
20 Double Houses, Flats, &¢.,50e | 106 * 3000 to $4000, 1.00 
50 Cottages, less than $800, 50c| 86 “ §4000 and up’d, 1.00 
62 Costing $800 to $1200, 50¢ | 10 Model Schoolhouses, . 1.00 


70 «= ~~ $1200 te $1600, 50e | 27 Modern Churches, . . 2.00 
W. J. KEITH, ARCHITECT, 242 Lum, Ex., Minneapolis, Minn, 
> 





,A $3000, » , 
| DWELLING ag 


ot} 
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— i 
Artistic Dwellings 
Is a book giving views, =. costs and descriptions of 120 
Modern Houses, costing from $650 upwards. This is a late 
issue, gives the best ideas of specialists in home building, and 
will greatly assist intending builders. Prepald for $1.00. 
SAMPLE BOOKLET FREE 
FRANK P. ALLEN, Architect, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Luxurious 
Swinging Seats 
__ Porches 
Dens and Halls 


Write for free catalogue 





COLFAX SWINGING SEAT CO. 
South Bend, Ind. 


ANNOUNCEMENT (iP cqion’ for 
150 Partial Scholarships to be awar Sd ~] “the 


hicago Musical College will be received from June 1 
to August 1. Catalogue Mailed Free. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President 
College Building, 202 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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Vwi ONE with half an eye can 
what the above cut represents by 
only seeing half of it. But only those 


who have worn 


O’SULLIVAN’S 


Easy Walking Heels 


Can tell the whole story. How 
make women young —turn walking into 
pleasure—give invalids relief —beneg 
womankind in all paths of life. 
CAUTION.—The buyer of a substitute hee} 
invariably pays the price of O’Sullivan’s 
and gets half as much real rubber, about 
what is shown in the above cut. 

All dealers are supposed to have them at Be, 
a pair, and make a slight charge for attach 
Failing to find them, send price and outline to 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER COMPANY 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Say Golf Heels if you mean it; price is the same, 
Say Golf Soles and make remittance, 75 cents, 














DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY 


A Gift 





If you want to please a college man, or any other gentlemang 
good taste, give him a pair of these handsome Military Hair 
Brushes. They are of the very finest quality; have rich 
backs, with sterling silver ornaments, and the finest stiff, whip 
Russia bristles. They are a gift that any man of taste will ap 
preciate. We will send you a pair, with initials (three or leg 
engraved in script on them, direet from the factory, by ¢ 
prepaid, for only $2.50. At retail they would cost at least 

If they are not alsolutely satisfactory, return them at oure 
yense, and we will send back your money in full. For ed 
initial over three, add 10 cents extra. For monogram, 0 cm 
extra, Seal Grain Leather Case, $1.00. SEND ROR CATALOGUE 


THE BONDY MFG. CO., 63 lonia St., GRAND RAPIDS, MiCi, 





Bailey’s 
Won't Slip 
TIP 


This Tip won't slip on 





ANY SURFACE, o F naa-bd 
smooth ice, or mar the ‘ 
most highly polished superior 1 
floor. It is made of made by : 
the best quality of nb forty year 
ber, and will wear ten rience; 
times as long as othe. ned, « 
and durab 
ing no mc 
the bottom of the Crutch or os pt 
Chair. Made in five sizes, internal diameter: No. 17, 9% $2.00 wi 
No. 18, %"; No. 19, 4%"; No. 20, 1”; No. 21, 1%". Mal 4 ist 
upon receipt of price. 80 cents per pair. — 
Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods, FREE Supply y 
©. 3. BAILEY & €6., 22 Boy laton St., Boston, Mass DAV 
RUBBER 
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SUSPENDER 
| WAIST. 


Something Mothers 
Have Been Wishing For 


A complete suspender waist, 
with buttons that will not 
tear off. All elastic; com- 
fortable; durable. ‘Takes the 
place of cotton waist. 

Sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 years, 50 
cents: 12, 14 years, 65 centa. 
Your dealer has it; if not, 

KNOTHE BROTHERS 
122 and 124 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Dunlop Pneumatic Tires 


fi 4 For Bicycles 
; 
f ; 


For Carriages 
For Automobiles 
THESE AKE THE ONLY 
TOOLS YOU'LL NEED. 











Send for Booklet. 


The American Dunlop Tire 
Belleville, N. J. Chicago, Ill 






















to individual needs. Long established. 
Responsibie. Successful. Practical. 
Instructors experienced. and competent. 
Editors of 5 popular publica- 


tions. Our students’ 
contributions given 


Thorough, scientific course by mail, eX) 





Stade 
sat “sash 

Deseriptive ett 
logue free. = 


SPRAGUE 
ENCE SC “ig 

JOURNALISM, ft 

Majestic Bidg., 


Wedding Invitations 


Let us furnish them for you—100, $4.60; 5%; 9™™= 
Envelopes included. Express ie Samples {cow York 
J. & P. B. MYERS, 85 and 87 John street ee 


Iron Vases 


Made with reservoir to contain sufficient 
water to last 10 to 15 — 
Plants thrive in them. Over 1 
and sizes, 


$3.00 to $100 each 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 
WALBRIDGE & CO., Buffalo, 






















NY. 

















Always full 
length and strength, 











WHERE an Atomizer can be used 

there is nothing as soothing or 
healing as the mild, yet penetrating, 
spray of a 


CATALOGUE 
FREE 


Davidson Our No. 59 


Atomizer 


Always ask for this 
kind; constructed of 
superior materials; 

by a firm of 
forty years’ expe- 
rience; easily 
cleaned, compact 
and d urable; cost- 
ing no more than 
inferior goods. 
Sent, postpaid, for 
= 00 when your 

ruggist will not 

poly you. 


DAVIDSON 
RUBBER COMPANY 


20 Milk St., Boston 




















RoMAN Bouquet, 
VIOLET, Rose 


A ey concentrated perfume 
in tablet form for use in water for the 


Bath and Toilet 


Large Size, 25 Cents per Bottle 
Small Size, 10 Cents per Bottle 
Either size by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price in stamps, if your 
dealer does not have them. 


SAMPLE FOR 2c STAMP 
To cover cost of mailing. 
CHAPMAN & RODGERS 
508 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Beware of Worthless Imitations. 


; See that the Trade-Mark ‘‘ ONE 
, . on the capping of each bottle. 
ndkerchie/ Perfumes free on application. 


UF Wages 
Book on Ha 





Royal Stationery 


Two quires of finest Writing Paper correctly 
graved with your Initial or Monogram (enelee 7 
five designs) and 60 envelopes to mateh, for 
Stamped Initial Monog'm 
- Plain Colors, 8 .75 $1.25 
In Gold, Silver or Copper Bronze, .85 1.85. 
Iluminated in Two Colors, 100 1.50 
Handsome sample book and sheet of souvenir engraved work mailed 
v 10 conte. 
Maral Viaiting Cards — lotus eee engraving wie sizes, including 
Samples free + 100 cards, 
Royal re tnvtathon and Announcements Engraved — 
lowest cost. Send for samples and prices. 
ALL CHARGES PREPAID 


ROTAL ENGRAVING CO., 15 South 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





“Daisy Queen”’ 


A fragrant perfume, rich in the 
Sweetness of field and forest. 
Delicate yet lasting. 


snaltby all deaters, or will be 


Lapp & COFFIN, 
Prepaid, on receipt of $1.00, 


24 Barclay St., New York. 
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Inguirers must give their names and addresses. 
All correspondents who inclose stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


Liquid Fertilizers. Once a week is too often to 
apply any fertilizer. In such cases plants receive 
more food than they can make use of, and when over- 
fed they are harmed precisely as people are who 
partake of more food than they can properly digest. 


Asparagus Plumosus may be propagated in three 
ways—by seed, by division of roots, and by layering. 
Propagation from seed is very uncertain, as most 
plants fail to fully perfect fruit. Division of the 
roots is the surest and easiest method of increasing 
one’s stock of this pretty plant. A plant two or three 
years old may be cut into five or six pieces, and each 
piece will make a plant the size of the old one in 
about a year’s time. 


Asters and Aphides. Last season the complaint 
about injury to Asters by the aphides was general. 
But inquiries about remedies for the trouble came 
tco late in the.season. I have never had plants 
injured at the roots by this pest when I applied 
Tobacco dust freely as soon as I noticed the insect 
at work. I dig away the earth and scatter the dust 
liberally about the roots of the plants. Then I 
return the soil to its place and scatter more dust on 
its surface all about the plants. Success comes from 
prompt action and the liberal use of the insecticide. 
Tobacco dust is cheap if bought in quantity from 
the plant dealers, and it is extremely effective on all 
kinds of aphides. Care must be taken, however, to 
get the freshly ground article. 


Scale on Plants. Those who can obtain Fir-tree 
oil soap will find that it is an excellent remedy for 
scale on Begonias, Lemons, Oleanders and other 
smooth-foliaged plants. But one application is 
seldom sufficient to entirely free any plant from the 
pest. It is often necessary to go over it three or four 
times, as some will be pretty sure to escape. When 
the plant is free from them it can only be kept so by 
acting on the principle that prevention is better than 
cure. Treat your plants, therefore, to semi-monthly 
baths if not a scale can be found on them. Those 
who cannot find Fir-tree oil soap on sale in the town 
where they reside can make an excellent substitute 
for it by preparing an emulsion of kerosene oil and 
sour milk or soft soap, according to the formula 
frequently given in these columns. 


Climbing Nasturtiums. There are varieties which 
are called climbers, but they are really not so in the 
strict sense of the term, as they have no tendrils by 
which to support themselves. They must be given 
a trellis or rack to grow on, and the main branches 
must be tied up. When cared for in this way some 
varieties will make a growth of ten or twelve feet. 
But they are most pleasing when allowed to cover a 
large space of ground by rambling over it to suit 
themselves. This plant is never very satisfactory 
as a bloomer if grown in a rich soil, as this 
encourages a great production of branches and 
foliage at the expense of the flowers. The dwarf 
sorts are best for garden use. The flowers are 
excellent for cutting. A few of them with half a 
dozen leaves make a charming addition to the 
breakfast-table on a summer morning. 


Alder versus Elder. The correspondent who writes 
about an Elder which carries its fruit well along 
into the winter probably has the Alder in mind. The 
latter is found growing in low and moist places, as a 
general thing, and bears rich scarlet berries in 
spikes. It is an extremely ornamental shrub, anda 
great addition to any garden if it can be given a 
rather moist place to grow in. The Elders are large, 
spreading shrubs with palmate foliage, blooming in 
June. The flowers, which are small and white in 
flat cymes, are succeeded by red or purple berries 
which disappear before winter sets in. These are 
excellent shrubs for garden use, being very orna- 
mental in both flower and fruit. They are easily 
transplanted. They can be found throughout most 
sections of the country, growing along the highways 
and in the corners of fences in old pasture-lands. 


Araucaria. This plant is sometimes known as 
Norfolk Island Pine. It is coming into quite general 
use as a plant for the decoration of the parlor, 
but it will not be found as satisfactory as Palms 
or Ficuses because it requires more care. It 
requires a soil of sandy loam well drained. The 
plants like considerable warmth and moisture in 
the air, but should not be exposed to strong sun- 
shine. They stand showering well. If kept in too 
dry a place the plants often shed their foliage. 
Sometimes this loss of foliage is due to ravages of 
the red spider. The remedy is water applied freely 
all over the plants at least once a day. Sometimes 
the young growth becomes limp and wilted. In such 
a case examination will generally show that drainage 
is defective, and that there is undue retention of 
water about the roots of the plant. The remedy is 
good drainage. In the summer put the plants out- 
of-doors in a shady, airy place. Be sure to see that 
they do not get dry at the roots. When well grown 
and kept in a healthy condition this plant is very 
attractive, because of its rich, heavy Hemlock-like 
foliage, and its symmetrical habit of growth. 


Chrysanthemums. In order to secure large plants 
of the Chrysanthemum one must begin early with 
them. Give them a very rich soil. Shift to larger 
pots as soon as the old ones become filled with 
roots. About three shifts will be needed during the 
season, beginning with three-inch pots and ending 
with ten or twelve inch ones. Give plenty of water 
at all times. If you allow them to get dry at the 
roots or to become badly root-bound the plants 
receive a check from which they seldom fully 
recover. The knack of successful Chrysanthemum 
culture consists in keeping them moving steadily 
forward from the time they are started until they are 
in full bloom. They must be fed well if you want 
them to do their best. They like a soil of rich loam. 
Bonemeal is a good fertilizer for them. If grown as 
standards the stalk must have a stout stake for sup- 
port. If grown in bush form such support will not 
be needed. I cannot undertake to name the “ best "’ 
varieties. Were 1 to do so some one would be sure to 
differ with me and say my judgment as to what is 
“best? among these popular plants was very de- 
fective. Itis largely a matter of taste. Consult-the 
catalogues and select according to the colors you 
desire. Or leave the selection to the florist to whom 
you send your order. 


Dixon’s 

American 
Graphite 
Pencils 


Are an American 
product that is leading 
the world. 

Their tough, smooth 
leads don’t break or 
scratch when in use. 

Made in all styles, 
covering the whole 
field of pencil use. 


Their Grades 
Never Vary 


Ask for them at your deal- 
er's. Ifnot obtainable, men- 
tion THE LADIES’ HOME 


JOURNAL and send 16 cents 
for samples worth double. 


JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE Co, 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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PIANOS 


Are receiving more favorable comments to-day 
from an artistic standpoint than all other makes 


combined. 
WE 


Challenge Comparisons 


ms our easy payment plan, every family in 
mcderate circumstances can own a fine piano. 
We allow a liberal price for old instruments in 
exchange, and deliver the piano in your house 
free of expense. You can deal with us at a 
distant point the same as in Boston. Send for 
catalogue and full information. 


VoSe & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 Boylston Street, Boston 
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‘¢Standard of Highest Merit’’ 


FNos 


THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a Brae 
pure quality of ‘Tone, combined with great power 
and dusapeity it stamps the Fischer Piano with 
an individuality that no other Piano possesses. 


60 Over 
Years 110,000 
Sold 


Established 


BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 
every home 7 at once enabled to possess and 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 


33 Union Square—West, New York, N. Y. 


Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Pretty Salt or 
Pepper Shakers 
8 inches high, of clear, fluted 
iass: with sterling silver top. 
2ostage 5 cents each additional. 
We have 36 distinct stores 
under one roof —every need of 
home or person can be supplied 
by us. Any article bought here 
is papucnabto—weus money back 
freely. Send us a list of what 
u require now — we promise 
better goods for less money. 
Our Lace Catalogue is pond 


to see. Samples of 
Fabrics for the asking. 
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“Mizpah” Valve Nipples ¢ = 

WILL NOT COLLAPSE i 
And therefore prevent much colic. The < 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to 3 
collapse them. The ribs inside prevent 
sollapeing when the child 2 A hem, 
The rim is such that they cannot papal 
off the bottle. Sample Free by faike 


WALTER F. WARE, Prissy 


Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





NEHRING’S 
<= Convertible 
Ampliscopes 


PUT UP IN A NEAT CASE, CONTAINING 

1 Copying and Enlarging Lens 

1 Portrait Lens 

1 Wide Angle Lens 

1 Tele Photo Lens 

1 Orthochromatic Ray Screen 
These lenses can be used with any 


camera made, fitted with a rec- 
tilinear or an anastigmat oy 


Price per set, containing the above lenses, 656, 0 
5x7, ian at 82.06 
each in x5 size, and 





°00. bial above lenses can pnd 5 had done ingly at 
the 4 $2.25 each 
U. NEHRING, Dept. L, 16 E. 42d ~ New ta 
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MUSI 


and Practical. 
nating to old and young alike. 
| Waltz and March Music in a Term of 30 Lessons. 


| Study during spare hours. 


The Greatest Photographic Offer Ever Made 


| gasoline, oil, gas or common cook stove. 


| vents steam and odors. 
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INEXPENSIVE 
ART 


For the Home 


Beautify a Home or 
Summer at tri- 
fling cost “wi Chemi- 
graph reproductions. 


Tastefully framed, they 
are as attractive as expensive 
paintings, and are especially 
adapted to treatment with 


WATER COLORS 
Soid singly, or in series 
of 4, 6,8 or more. Series 
sold by subjects: Love, 

™ Music, Marine, Land- 

B scape, Beautiful Wom- 
en, Oid Masterpieces, 
Modern Masterpieces, 
etc.; or for purposes of 
decoration — Dining 

Room, Boudoir, Parlor, Bedroom, Den, College Room. 

Chemigraphs can be compared to no other reproduc- 
tions, are made by an entirely new process, and are 
controlled exclusively by us. They are water-proof, 
and if soiled can be cleansed with a damp cloth without 
injury. Prices range from 10c. to 75c. each. 

Send 10c. (to cover cost of mailing) for one copy, size 13x16, of 
above picture, ** Lorna Doone "' (by Wontner), together with cat- 
alogue illustrating 70 reproductions of famous paintings, Art Bas- 
Reliefs, Bas-Relief Chemigraphs, etc. 


WOODWARD & TIERNAN PRINTING CO. 
Chemigraph Department, St. Louis, Mo. 


LORNA DOONE 











Our Course in 
Design, for your study at 
home during leisure hours, will fit 
you to earn a good income or beautify 
your home by the design of china, interior 
other textiles, book covers, book plates, adver- 
tisements, menus, Christmas cards, etc. 
TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Instruction along same lines as in 
method develops the artistic talent 
natural to nearly all women, Send 
International Correspondence 
Sehools, Box 531, 


decorations, wall paper, rugs, carpets and 
resident art schools. Our superior 
for art circular, 
Seranton, Pa. 





“Do Not Stammer” 


Concerning a most remarkable 
es of stammering accomplished 
Edwin S. Johnston, Philadel- 
hia" s renowned speech specialist, 
Dr. Lewis A. Sayre, the celebrated 
surgeon of New York, said: ** This 
is as near the miraculous as I have 
ever seen or expect to see again.” 
Summer session at Atlantic City, 
N. F.. from May to September. 
Send for new illustrated book to 
the PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE, 
1088 Spring Garden Street, Phila- 
delphia, Ba. Established 1884, 
EDWIN 5. JOHNSTON, 
Eowis 8. Jonweron. Founder and President. 


Please mention THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL when writing. 





Famous Pictures 


One Cent Each. 
Size, 544x8. 


120 for $1.00 
1500 subjects. 
Authors and homes, famous paint- 
ings, architecture, etc. 160 on Life 
of Christ. 100 Madonnat Send 
two 2-ct. stamps for four sample 
pictures and 24-page catalogue, illus- 
trated with thirty pictures. 


G. P. Brown & Co., Beverly, Mass. 


A New Idea in Trunks 


The STALLMAN DRESSER TRUNK 
is constructed on new principles. 
Drawers instead of trays. A place 
for everything and everything in its 
place. The oem = enn 
as the to Defies the baggage- 
smasher. Costs no more than a good 
box trunk. Sent C.O.D.,with privi- 
lege of examination. Send 2-cent 
stamp for illustrated catalogue. 


F. A. STALLMAN 
41 West Spring Street, Columbus, 0. 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 


Piano, Organ, Guitar, Banjo 
and Mandolin. Thorough 
Nothing tedious nor tiresome, Fasci- 
Beginners play Song, 








Expense small, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Testimonials. 


U.S. CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Dept. A, 154-158 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


neat Steam Cooker 


Cooks a whole meal over 1 burner, on 





Reduces Fuel Bills One-Half 


MAKES TOUGH MEATS TENDER. Pre- 
WHISTLE ows 


WITH ORDER FOR COOKERS. 
illus. cat. We pay express. Agents wanted. 
TOLEDO COOKER CO., Box 10, Toledo, Ohie 


Mudge Patent 
Canners 





home 
pnw of 
fruits, etc. 


Write for special price-list. 
JOHN L. GAUMER CO. 
Philadelphia 
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Mrs.Rorer’s 
Answers 











Inguirers must give their names and addresses 
Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed 
tamped envelopes will be answered by Mail 


A Purée is a thick soup, and may be made from 
potatoes, peas or corn, or a mixture of vegetablgs. 


A Saddle of Mutton consists of the part between 
the standing ribs and the legs. The saddle is consid- 
ered one of the finest pieces for roasting. 


Canning Peaches. If froth keeps coming to the 
top of the peaches while they are cooking your sugar 
has not been of the best quality. The best way to 
can peaches is to dissolve the sugar in the water, 
boiling and skimming it before adding the fruit. 


Veal is Difficult of Digestion, requiring five hours. 
Roasted veal is more harmful than that which has 
been carefully boiled or stewed. A fricandeau of 
veal, on account of its thorough, long, slow cooking, 
and veal loaves are the best ways to serve this meat. 


Baking Cakes. A cake falls in the centre because 
it has been taken from the oven before it is quite 
done. If you have not a thermofireter in the oven 
draw the cake to the door when you think it is done 
and listen; if it ticks put it back. When the ticking 
ceases the cake will be sufficiently cooked. 


Cooking of Game. Game being red meat should 
be served rare; however, there is no fixed rule about 
this, as many people like their game well done even 
though it spoils its flavor. Wild duck is always 
served rare, while tame duck should be well done. 
A rule to remember is, that all red meats should be 
served rare, and white meats well done. 


A Fish Slice is really a fish knife. Steel spoils the 
fish, consequently a silver slice is used. It is broad 
rather than long, sharp only on one side, and made 
either of silver or plated wave. Fish should be cut 


- directly across down to the back-bone, then run the 


slice, or knife, under and loosen it all the way along, 
lifting each piece and serving. Then lift the back- 
bone and carve the side next to the dish and under 
the bone. 


Meat for a Luncheon. I do not know of any spe- 
cial new meat that you can have for your luncheon. 
There are many ways of serving the ofdinary dishes 
without racking one’s brain for something new. 
The healthy appetite is always ready fora good, 
wholesome meal. A crown roast of lamb is a dainty, 
pretty dish. Serve it in a mound of mashed pota- 
toes. Garnish the top with chopped parsley and the 
outside of the dish with peas. 


Mayonnaise Dressing is made from the yolks of 
eggs and oil. Put the yolks Of three eggs into a 
clean, cold bowl; stir them lightly and begin to add, 
drop by drop, as much oil as you require dressing. 
The yolks of three eggs would hold a pint of oil 
readily, and with care a quart. Begin, however, to 
add a few drops of vinegar with the oil after you 
have added the first half pint of oil. Season your 
salad rather than the mayonnaise. The dressing 
should be thick and smooth. 


Laws for the Servant and Mistress. There is no 
law in this country protecting a servant, nor any law 
protecting the mistress. England has very rigid 
laws on this subject. The mistress in England has a 
right to insist that a servant shall wear a livery or 
uniform; it does not make the slightest difference 
whether it is the ordinary nurse’s cap or full dress. 
But outside of this the mistress cannot dictate to her 
servants what style of dress they shall wear when 
not employed at their work. If a servant is not 
satisfactory the mistress may dismiss her, giving one 
month’s notice, but she cannot order a servant to 
leave on sight. If she does, the servant can recover 
damages. In almost all European countries the laws 
are strict on both sides, and the servant is obliged to 
do her part as well as the mistress. 


An Elaborate Ball Supper for a hundred persons 
might be after this fashion. Stich menus, however, 
are seldom satisfactory when prepared at home, 
unless one has command of capable servants, 


Bouillon 
Boned Turkey, Sauce Verte 
Beef 2 Ja Mode 
Duck Salad Tomato Mayonnaise 
Chicken Cutlets with Mayonnaise 
Assorted Sandwiches Tiny Rolls 











Charlottes Jelly Ices 
Small Cakes Nougat 2 /a Créme 
Coffee Chocolate Glacés 
Uses of Ice. A piece of ice weighing ten pounds 


put daily into the ice box or refrigerator is of little 
or no use. Put in one hundred pounds of ice once 
or twice a week and your refrigerator will always be 
cool. Being thoroughly chilled the ice will not melt 
so rapidly. The doors must be. kept closed and the 
refrigerator must neither be scrubbed nor scalded. 
Many housewives with a false idea of cleanliness 
scrub out and scald the refrigerators once a week. 
Under such circumstances the refrigerator becomes 
heated, and as soon as the ice is put in it melts 
rapidly without throwing down the proper amount of 
cold air, and it really takes twenty-four hours to 
bring the refrigerator back to the point of refrigera- 
tion. If anything is spilled wipe it up at once with 
cold water. A teaspoonful of sweet spirits of nitre in 
two quarts of cold water may be used now and then 
on the bottom and sides of the refrigerator. 


Argentine Omelet. Break six eggs into a bow]; 
beat them lightly; season with a saltspoonful of 
white pepper. Strain through a sieve into another 
bowl; add half an ounce of butter cut into bits. 
Put a tablespoonful of butter in the omelet-pau ; 
when hot turn in the eggs, shake lightly and dust 
with salt. As soon as they begin to thicken pull 
forward the pan and lift the edge, so that the soft 
portion will run underneath. Fill the centre of the 
omelet with blocks of eggplant that have been boiled 
in salted water for fifteen minutes or fried quickly in 
batter. Close over the omelet by a single fold and 
turn out on a heated dish. Pour around it Argentine 
sauce, made by mixing two tablespoonfuls of olive 
oil with one tablespoonful of chopped onion, the 
same of finely shredded pepper, a mashed clove 
of garlic and a tablespoonful of parsley. Shake 
over the fire until the vegetables are carefully cooked, 
then add one gill of drained tomatoes and half a 
cupful of good, strong stock. Boil the whole for a 
moment ; strain, and it will be ready to use. 
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While the distinctive flavor of Ralston Breakfast Food needs 
nothing added to its own deliciousness, the granular nature of Straw- 
berries and Ralston correspond so admirably, and the delicate flavor 
of each blends so fine, that the superior quality of 


Ralston Breakfast Food 


Is brought out in striking contrast to all other cereals. 


Ask your grocer for Ralston first; if he doesn’t keep it, send us his name 


and receive from us a free sample. 
The same Gluterean Wheat which makes Ralston Breakfast Food 


so good is also milled into 


Purina Health Flour 


(Whole Wheat), in 5-lb. Cartons and 12-Ib. Sacks. 


PURINA MILLS, “where Purity is Paramount” 


857 Gratiot Street, 
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Globe Artichokes may be grown in almost ay, 
part of the United States, save at the extreme Non, 


Oyster Stuffing. To make oyster sty 
turkey, mix twenty-five oysters with a quart of 
crumbs; add a tablespoonful of salt, a dash of 
per, just a suspicion of onion juice and a little tae 


To Lard a Piece of Meat, cut fat pork into go 
or squares sufficiently fine to fit into a lardi 
needle, taking a deep stitch, drawing it through A 
allowing the ends to remain out. Larding-needss 
may be purchased at any house-furnishing stor for 
fifteen or twenty cents. 


Court Bouillon is made from fish. Purchase 
of the cheap fish, such as haddock. Use the dn 
of a lobster and two or three small fish cy itto 
pieces. Cover with cold water and simmer for tw 
or three hours. Season with onion, bay leaf, parsley 
etc., just as you would ordinary bouillon, , 


French Dressing is a mixture of oil and Vinegar 
in the proportions of six tablespoonfuls of Oil. tp 
two of vinegar. You may season it with yar 
materials to suit the vegetables over which it is 
poured, Use garlic, onion, Worcestershire Sauice 
tablespoonfuLof tomato ketchup, and salt and Pepper 


An Elaborate Bill-of-Fare is arranged in the jy, 
lowing manner, and must, of course, be seryed 
both an expert cook and waiter: Oysters or clams 
on the half-shell; a clear soup; bouchées OF patés 
(or you may serve the fish next and let the patés 
follow); chaud-froid de poullet; a roast, ithe 
turkey or fillet of beef, with two vegetables; frappé 
or fruit punch; glacés or puddings, and last, wate; 
cheese and coffee. 


Duties of Servants. It is the duty of your seryay 
to keep all the silver in the house clean, if yo 
engaged her as chambermaid and waitress, Shy 
may find it difficult at times to do the Sweeping 
and window cleaning each week, consequently ; 
would be better to have her sweep thoroughly om 
week and the next clean the windows and Wipe the 
paints, using the sweeper for the carpets. In this 
way the house will be kept clean and the maid's 
time will not be overtaxed. 


Eggs Basket-Shaped. There is a garnish made by 
boiling eggs for fifteen minutes, then cutting them 
across the centres, taking out the yolks, mashing 
them fine and mixing them with chopped tongue o 
ham and just a little mayonnaise dressing. Thetip 
should be taken off each of the whites that they may 
stand nicely. Then fill the yolk mixture into th 
centres. If you have aspic jelly, cut it into tiny lite 
blocks and put it around, alternating with the halves 
of the eggs. Eggs prepared in this way are useda 
a garnish for cold-meat dishes, 


A Ten-Course Dinner would be served in the 
lowing order : 


Shellfish Crackers 
Bread Sticks 
Cucumbers 


Sweetbread Paté 
Roast Capon, Sour Jelly - 
Potato Croquettes Creamed Onions 
Ginger Punch 
Canvasback Duck 


| Soup 
| Fish Potatoes 
Chicory, French Dressing 


Iced Pudding 


Compote of Fruit 
| Coffee 


Nuts Bonbons 


Eating Before Going to Bed. This question ms 
be answered by the individual. It is rarely eve 
necessary to eat before retiring, unless a light mel 
has been taken at six o’clock and a good day's wot 
performed between that and bedtime. Do not forget 
that a gnawing or faint feeling in the stomach ism 
always a sign of hunger. Hunger is felt all over the 
body ; one becomes nervous and restless —not faint 
and weak, but rather energetic. The faint and weak 
feeling comes, as a rule, from an overtaxed 
and is frequently relieved by sipping . ae 
milk, something that is easily digested at the 
same time nutritious. Never go to bed whew feeling 
faint; a cup of hot water will relieve the feeling, D? 


not take cold foods at such times, but drink some) 


thing hot to draw the blood around the stomach and 
relieve the head. Heavy foods taken at night #® 
most objectionable. 


Variety is the Spice of Life. Many people ## 
are constantly trying to concoct new and 
dishes overstep the mark. People who. eat lag 
quantities of the various preserved foods ong 
always the strongest. The old-fashioned meal 
roasted or boiled beef served up with its own 
with two plain vegetables and a pudding, was 6 
more wholesome than the eight-course dinner 
is served nowadays. Few people know the I 
flavor of potatoes or rice. In this country seasoning 
too often means salt and pepper only. pce 
Eastern countries, especially the Turks, make d 
delightful stews and soups by using a combinaliaet 
vegetables, cooking them slowly enough to draw 
the favor. Extracts and sauces prepared cb ol 
and mustard and horseradish, may be taken noW 
then, perhaps to advantage ; but, as a mule, things 
this kind should be avoided or used sparingly: 


Indigestion is a general term for any diseasé of 
digestive organs, and it is quite impossible to WET 
diet list intelligently unless one kuows the exact Pr 
of the disease. Intestinal indigestion, which 
common malady, may be cured entirely 
stomach-digested foods, such as milk Por 
These may be taken not at the same mel 
sufficient quantities to keep up the wel 
body. If you are going to live on milk # 
whole milk of good quality. Start out by pia 
a pint in the morning, in three hours take eee 
three hours more take another piut, i" the raid 
more take a pint and a half, and before 
another pint and a half. Increase this 
until you can take a quart at a meal, and 
meals a day. In taking meat half a pow 
used at the first meal, half a pound att 
three-quarters of a pound at the third, 
increasing until you can take a pound at 
After two weeks you will be able to take four pe" ’ 





of meat at the three meals. The aT 
chopped and broiled or roasted. t 
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WITHIN REACH. 


fz— ] ECAUSE of its low price Ivory Soap 
B is within the reach of all. Besides 

its low cost it has the advantage 
that it is entirely satisfactory for so 
many varied uses; it will do the work 


of a half dozen kinds of soap each in- 
tended for a special purpose. 


Ivory Soap is 99**iuo Per Cent. Pure, 
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-Pearline 


~Cleans.Purifies, 
Whitens. 
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All Round Food. 


The cereal which is equally good at breakfast, dinnef or 
supper, during either Spring, Summer, Autumn, or Winter, 8— 


Pillsbury’s Vitos, 


the ideal wheat food. All grocers sell Pillsbury’s Vitos. 
Ask yours for book of Pillsbury’s Recipes — Free. 


Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Makers of Pillsbary’s Best Flour and Pillsbury’s Oats. 
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